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Most Mills Can Reduce Costs by Increasing Machines 
per Operative, Declares Engineer’ 


In Spite of More Waste and Less Production— 
Money for Piece Workers Without More Work 
By W. T. Birdsall} 


FE will limit our discussion 
to piece-work operations in 
spinning and weaving de- 
partments in mills producing 
cotton cloth, particularly the cheaper 
grades. Roughly, two-thirds of the 
total payroll is expended in spinning 
and weaving and a large portion of 
the payroll cost is on some form of 
piece-work basis. Piece-work wage 
ordinarily amounts to about half of 
the total payroll in the mill. 
Examine the work of the average 
spinner. According to my observa- 
tions in Fall River and elsewhere, 
nearly one-third of her time is leisure, 


which I propose she shall retain. We 
shall base conclusions on what she 


does with the remaining two-thirds of 
her time. 


Productive Work 


[he spinner spends a large portion 

t the seven hours of actual 

rk on the frames in her charge in 
walking back and forth. A very small 
portion of her time is spent tying up 
ends. In my observation the average 
uber of broken ends per side in 
Fall River, although there is a wide 
range between limits, is not far from 
four. The worker ties up 
in end, cleans the rolls, and returns 
the spindle to use once more in from 
five to 15 seconds. When a girl en- 
ters an alley to attend a frame, she 
spends 15 to 25 seconds in actual pro- 
ductive effort; and, in tending all the 
sides in her charge, her productive 
ettort involves from two to four min- 
utes, or some such magnitude. The 
rest of her time is spent traveling 
back and forth, retracing her steps in 
n unsystematic manner, her travels 
being prompted by what she sees. A 
remendous portion of her time is 
spent in these travels. 

Here is a job containing two 
elements: one, the productive period, 
tying up ends; the other, a_ non- 
productive period, traveling from 
place to place. This condition is met 
in every repetitive manufacturing 
‘ration where labor is used. It has 

ved certain industries to advance 


\bstract of talk before recent meeting of 
River mill treasurers and executives. 

nsulting engineer of The Sherman Cor- 
Poration, Engineers. 
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in productivity beyond others and is 
worthy of most careful study. 


Visit More Sides Less Often 


Let us consider that we have a 
small experimental spinning mill with 
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SPINDLES PER SPINNER 


Fig. 1. 


Basic Factors of Cotton Spinning 
Cost 


8,000 spindles, arranged exactly as is 
customary in the mills in Fall River 
and_ elsewhere. Forget tradition, 
union restrictions, and other factors. 
Let us hire a group of experienced 
spinners. 

We say to them individually, “You 
have been earning $14 a week, say 30c 
an hour. For this money you have 
visited each frame once in nine min- 
utes, and when you did so you found 
an average of three ends to tie, which 
took you twenty seconds. Now, sup- 
pose you visit twice as many sides 
half as often, that is, once in eighteen 
minutes. Under such conditions you 


will find six ends down instead of 
three, on the average, and it will take 
you 40 seconds instead of 20 seconds 
to clean up the frame. 


“The additional time to clear up the 
frame means that if you are going 
to do the same amount of work you 
cannot visit exactly twice as many 
frames, but you can visit more frames 
than vou do at present. We are not 
asking you to keep all the ends up, 
as you do now. We merely ask you 
to do the same amount of work on 
twice as many frames, which inevita- 
bly means that there will be more ends 
down per frame.” 

Try out this tending of different 
numbers of sides, and see what hap- 
pens. We have plotted figures from 
actual performance in Fig. 1. Hori- 
zontally, we measure the number of 
spindles tended by one spinner. 
taken as 
that 
dles, our 
pound. 


Fig- 
ures representing 
when she 
direct roc a 
If she tends 600 spindles the 
direct labor cost is half as much. In 
this way we have plotted the direct 
labor curve showing variation of di- 


practice 
show tends 300 spin- 


labor cost is 


rect spinning labor cost per pound as 
number of spindles 
increased. 


per spinner is 


Fixed Charges 


involves certain 
For present purposes 
it is only proper to take into account 
every factor which directly or indi- 
rectly affects the cost of spinning 
varn in this experimental mill, even 
though not all of such charges are 
customarily figured into operating 
These fixed charges, including 
interest, depreciation, taxes, power, 
supervision, and indirect labor such 
as doffers, amount to about 12.I1¢ per 
pound (according to the data we have 
adopted) when all of the spindles are 
operating at their fullest capacity. As 
the number of spindles attended by a 
worker increases, the number of 
broken ends increases, and the total 
production of the equipment drops 
off, so that the fixed charges per 
pound rise progressively as shown by 
the “Fixed Charge” curve. 


The equipment 
fixed charges. 


costs. 


The total cost of spinning cotton 
yarn in our experimental mill is the 
sum of these two curves, shown in 
the ‘Total Cost” curve at the top. 

While based on representative fig- 
ures, these curves obviously are not 
the same as those of any one mill. 
Furthermore, we have _ included 
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Fig. 2. Basic Factors of Cotton Weaving 


Cost 


charges which ordinarily enter the 
books elsewhere, in order to get a 
complete economic picture. You will 
see by this curve a certain number of 


spindles which a spinner can tend 
gives a minimum cost, our figures 
placing this minimum = at 2,000 
spindles. Obviously this will vary 


with wages paid, amount of invest- 
ment, size of yarn spun, quality of 
cotton, and other factors. 


Minimum Cost 


The essential point is that there ts 
a certain number of spindles per spin- 
ner which yields a minimum cost un- 


(33) 
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de) yiven nditions. The cost 
1s her if tl girl tends more 
Spi } higher tf e tends 
yeu ? 

e yet to find a mill operating 

eae 

W 1 al i cent a pound of this 
possible minimum cost, nor have I 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


weaving cloth per pound is shown by 
the curve at the top. 

We find that our experimental plant 
minimum the 
tends 14 looms. 


gets a cost if weaver 
It seems to be American practice 


to operate with the number of looms 


less efficient. We have, therefore, a 
curve for the men whose looms would 
average 70%; another for the 60%; 
another 50%. It will be noticed that 
the cost per pound for the 50% group 
is nearly 15c higher at the lowest point 
than the mill The 


average. next 


June 11, 1927 


It is conservative to say that w 
the adoption of these economic p: 
ciples by cotton mills, the 3c red 
tion in cost shown in Figs. 1 and 
can be spread into a 5 to 7c reduct 
in cost, by applying the principle 
individuals. 


found any mill operating on the ris- corresponding to the portion of the sii Rilies cn stilatal Reliadiden. all ae ; ; 
ing portion of the cost curve beyond curve to the left of the minimum oe Ue eee Sasend-tee- pre haun Maximum Production 
the minimum point. It is practically point. Our investigations lead us to third ae ee pound higher. Let us now consider Fig. 4 
universal American practice to oper- believe that in ordinary weaving oper- Furthermore, a et on or curves show the pounds of cloth 
ate fairly high on the left-hand por- ations the average mill is working ™4™ “om with poor men is achieved weaver-hour that each of these er 
tion of the cost curve. This means approximately 2c a pound higher than by letting them run a looms, of different skill would saci 
that the ordinary mill can*save from the minimum point of the curve. In whereas the lowest cost with the men When they have a relatively sm:.]] 
half to one and a half cents in the a few cases we have found mills of average ability is achieved by siumber of looms, they cannot turn 
total cost of its spinning operations operating beyond the minimum point letting them run 14 looms. out much product. As the number oj 
by readjusting procedure. with small groups of special looms It also is evident that it is far more Jooms increases, the product increases final 
i. 5 differing from the rest of the equip- important to determine the right num- also; but, when we pass a certain twen' 
A Weaving Shed nent, but taking our experience as a ber of looms for unskilled than for point, the increasing idleness of tix instit 
Let us now set up an experimental whole it is our conclusion that the skilled workers. That is, if the 50% looms, due to the inability of the were 


th 32 looms, of a average American mill on cheap cot 


men run three more looms than they 


worker to keep them operating, pro- chem 

















duces a drop. Each group has a « in th 

tain number of looms at which it can ing 
> x turn out a maximum production. mane 
3 2 Generally speaking, the maximum igs 
Q wy production, which means maximum a 
x W earnings per man, corresponds (in Uh 
x = number of looms per man) with the trust 
R = ¥ point of minimum costs. Con rial 
S y r TA quently it is to the advantage of 1! me 

Wj Pang mel weaver to run that number of looms Ol 
: ” . Uy > which will give him the greatest pos- Char 
% 3 707, GrouP 2 — | 8 | Y in sible production with consequent!) Welc 

< 8 + +4 i a eB greatest earnings, and this number f 

>» ef Q looms ts practically the number whic! | 
GS 857, GRoup 22 MEN $ ff |} ++ tA TN will give the least cost per pound of “I 
= 2 f asec clan cad Rama’ cloth. ginn: 
$ Ss + + J The assigning of practically th a 
A Ss same number of looms to. ever —- 
& 8 10 12 4 16 Q weaver is exceedingly costly, not only Ano} 
S 8 10 12 A %6 18 20 ; : eet ea their 
© LOOMS PER WEAVER LOOMS PER WEAVER. to the weaver, but to the manageme: si 
Fig. 3. Variations in Cotton Weaving Cost by Groups Fig. 4. Variations in Cotton Weaving Production by Groups We have not proposed that the sp acqu 
. work any harder or take a reduction eal 

— NOM os —— in pay, but have only suggested that sis 
type of which 8, Io, or 12 ordinarily ton print cloth is operating at least should, their cost is raised 5c a pound. all of the economic factors in the situ bai | 
are allotted to a weaver. lc a pound higher than the minimum If the man of average ability runs ation be properly adjusted so as \ 
Conditions here are different in costs in the spinning operation, and three more looms than he should for obtain the minimum possible cost. pros 
that fixed charges are relatively less 2¢ a pound higher than the minimum minimum cost, the cost of cloth is In adapting this method of analysis a 
per pound and labor charges relatively costs 1n me weaving operation. raised only about Ic a pound. te seulieiilean’ mills, remember 1! ae 
oo W < tell the weaver that we Less Production Economical eee sea lower costs are never the product of a 
will pay him the same hourly rate Achievement ot these minimum Consider Ability . alnede factor Success at 4 pl a OT C 
he has been earning by piece work on costs -aeet — depend upon speeding While we“ first 7 figures show a is merely ‘the lengthened alow 4 ay 
8 or 10 looms; that he is not to work machinery or asking workers to do possible reduction in cost of about 7 eee | eee the teen stiles enon : : 
any harder than at present, and if more work, but can be obtained only a pound on weaving by adjusting the cooperation of workers and manage- a 
a loom is down it shall stay down by balancing the diminishing returns average number of looms per weaver ment for mutual profit, and results a 
until he comes to it in the normal from labor when you employ too to the economic facts of the situation, will surpass anything that can be sinha 
course of events. In other words, if oe men, against the rising fixed it is possible to let individuals work achieved by any ‘other means. Presi- ne 
he now has an average of 2 looms charges when you have too few men. a number of looms more nearly ad- gent Green of the A. F. of L. has “a 
down out of 10, he will be expected In other words, ends down in the justed to their ability. In this way, stated the improvement of the worker stitut 
to have 4 looms down out of I0 if, spinning mee and momentarily dead each small group can be made WO on staid hey eat cooperation wneratd ment 
he tends twice as many, but he will looms in the weave room can be operate at the minimum possible cost, oreater productivity. Higher textile appli 
not work any harder. slightly more than is current prac- so that still greater savings are cine. da te wnat ae ke eal, aati 
\s in the case of ee we have side cay alk onesie ccm gs possible. ; ; ; justments of correlated economic quen: 
the same three curves, see Fig. 2. +t be less by about 3¢ a pound on [The mills, from which these data factors, and costs inevitably rose; but. rathe 
The lower curve 1s direct labor cost — two operations. a were taken, operate an average ot if these factors are properly con- is fa 
per pound. It starts high when the — lhe method of analysis which we about 9 looms per weaver. lf the dosed together, rising wages can g plied 
weaver has not enough looms to make illustrate here, applied to any specific ordinary practice in Fall River were hand in hand with cost reductions scho 
production, and drops rapidly when mill figures, will of course show followed, there would not be much iis 
he tends so many looms that most of variation from our average figures. difference between the number of oy Z se 
them are down all the time. Produc- In Fig. 3 we have replotted the mill looms a good man and an unskilled Making Plans for S. C. Cotton mn 
tion decreases and direct labor obvi- average curve on the cost of weaving man would be allowed to run. But M: ae en Ssstine Tals 3 Is st 
ously will go up, as shown by the from exactly the same figures as the in Fig. 3 we see that the 50% men ~ anufacturers Meeting July have 
curve. cost curve in Fig. 2. It is a different should run 7 looms, the 60°% men A meeting of the executive com creas 
Here again, we have fixed charges shape because plotted to a larger scale should run 8 looms, the 70% men tee of the South Carolina Cottot ment 
—interest, depreciation, taxes, power, and on the assumption that the mill should run 11 looms, the average man Manufacturers Association was held consi 
supervision, and indirect labor such average would be 78.9% in the mill should run 14 looms, the on the afternoon of May gr in th who 
loom fixers—which rise rapidly as Now, if the workers in our experi- 85° men should run 24 looms, and ball room of the Cleveland Hotel, and 3 
the number of idle looms increases. mental plant are less skillful than the so on. A considerable further cost Spartanburg, S. C. The purpose 0! conv 
This gives us a “Fixed Charge” curve average, the cost will be higher. We reduction thus can be obtained by giv- the gathering was to make plans or the 1 
ke the corresponding curve in the have plotted in Fig. 3 the costs which ing each man a number of looms the annual meeting of the associ work 


spinning chart. The “Total Cost” of 


I 





we would expect if the workers are 


corresponding to his ability. 


to be held in Asheville, July I. 
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Degrees and Diplomas Presented at Lowell Textile 
School Commencement Exercises 


AVING _ completed _ their 
work at Lowell Textile 
School, the 29 members of 
the Class of 1927 received 
final certificates of approval at the 
wenty-ninth commencement of that 
titution on June 7. Seven men 
were graduated in the department of 
emistry and textile coloring, seven 
in the department of textile engineer- 
ing, one in the department of cotton 
manufacture, twelve in the depart- 
ment of manufacture, and two 
n the department of textile design. 


wool 


lhe graduates, 
trustees 


led by the board of 
and members of the faculty, 
irched into Southwick Hall to open 
the final event in the scholastic lives 
the Class of 1927. President 
Charles H. in his address of 
welcome said in part: 


Eames, 


Address of President 

‘The month of June marks the be- 

nning of the season of graduation 
ind commencements, and it marks the 
end of another school or college year. 
Another group of young people finish 
their scholastic work and seek oppor- 
tunities to use the training they have 
icquired in the process of self- 
development as plans or opportunities 

av dictate. 

“We come here today 
program which, while 
d tail, is, in general, the 
followed by all higher 
stitutions, 
of certain 
have 


following a 
differing ni 
same as that 
educational in- 
and ends in the conferring 
degrees upon those who 
completed four-year courses, 
| the awarding of diplomas to those 
who have taken three-year 
On previous days, the class has ob- 
served Class Day festivities and has 
listened to a baccalaureate sermon. 





courses. 


succession of events con- 
graduation or commence- 
Neither the definition nor the 
pplication of these terms indicates a 
restricted or limited use, and it fre- 
quently happens that they are used 
rather indiscriminately. However, it 


‘This 
stitutes a 
ment. 


is fair to say that the former is ap- 
plied to the closing exercises of 
schools, and the latter to similar 


xercises in colleges and technological 
institutions. Although this institution 
is still called a school, both terms 
have been used here, but with an in- 
creasing use of the word commence- 
ment. This is but the reflection of a 
consistent effort on the part of all 
W are interested in the progress 

advancement of this institution to 


convey, by recognized outward signs, 
the true merit, value, and grade of 
work accomplished. 


Were this the attempt to create 





Scholarships and Prizes Awarded as 
29 Graduates Complete Courses 





Men who Were Granted Degrees at Lowell Textile School 


an impression or condition that 


not justified, it 


Was 
would be subject to 
ridicule and just condemnation. The 
history of the successive events in the 
advancement of the 
cate that only after 
tion on the 


schor low ill indi- 


caretul investiga 


part of recognized au 


thorities of the aims, standards of in 
struction, and results measured by 
ability and accomplishments of the 


graduates has the school been classi- 
fied with institutions of higher learn- 
ing. So strong has been the belief in 


the justification of this position, and 


to insure proper and correct recogni- 
tion by the casual observer, many 
have advocated a change in name. 


Perhaps the source of this belief is in 


the appreciation and conviction that 
the great field of textile industrv, like 
many other industries, 


appli 
art of fiber 


requires the 


cation of science to the age long 


manipulation in order that 


the industry may, in a large measure, 


become a scientific industry, and that 
an institution which trains men to 
enter the industry with the vision of 


a scientist should be classified with 


those that are doing similar work for 


other industries. 
Training the Mind 


“If it were the sole object of this 


institution to teach simply the pre- 


vailing methods of manufacture with 


a view of perpetuating them as well 


as raising the individual skill of 


manipulation, it might very properly 


be called a school and classified ac- 


cordingly. It is generally recognized 


that the courses of study offered in 


any liberal arts college of good stand- 
ing serve as effective means to train 
that 
prepared to 


the mind of the undergraduate 
he may later be better 
find 


it most 


in the c 
efficiently 


will enhance his 


his place immunity, serve 


and seek the means 
ability 
Institutions like our 
only to train 


which own 


and power. own 
aim not 


the technique of manutacture 


men in 
and the 
basic siincinlen underlying it, but 


young 


use 


the subjects which go to make up the 
in order that 


acquire the scientific 


courses to train the mind 


the student may 


method of approach to any new 
problem. It is our belief that the 
graduate will not only have the tun- 
damentals of a stable industry, but 


will bring to the industry a grade of 
intelligence, enthusiasm, and _ vision 
that will aid him to serve and grow 


as do his college brothers. 


“In this way he acquires mental 
development and a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of his chosen line of 
vork—I am tempted to say of his 
but it has not 


customary to speak of 


been 
turing 
usage 
theology, and 


chosen profession, 
manutac 
Custom and 
medicine, 


as a profession. 
classify law, 
science as professions, and within 
recent years business has been added. 
Schools of been 
established in order that men 
be trained to enter general busi- 
ness with an equipment and viewpoint 
that will them to meet 
study the complicated business 
attitude of 


that the members of some of the 


higher grade have 
young 


may 


and 
I re »b- 
mind 
lead- 


cause 


lems with a similar 





Graduates 


who Received Diplomas from Lowell Textile School 


w 
on 











D2) 
gz I appr tell prob 
len and solve them. lhe inte 
relationship of the many fields ot 
bu i ilted in de velopment 
of conditions as complicated, puzz- 
ng, and baffling any problem ot 
science. ‘The ed scientific ap 
proach to business has helped to n 
l litions, and has made 


understandable. 


problems and conditions 
that confront the textile engineer, 
textile chemist, or textile manutac 
ture ess complicated and baffling 


business man? On 


nose Of a 





the contrary these men have not only 


their intricate business problems, but 
also have those of manufacturing 
which today re quire a close and ac 
curate knowledge of science and its 
i] tion ( 1e a Na come 
do nto | he t ot te le manu 
Tac re is | i ( a fixed ited, 


Resear ust beginning to be 
appreciated; management 1 taking 
advantage of the tudie that have 
been made in improved methods of 
control, more efficient means Oo! 
operation, use Of new fibers, sales 
management, distribution of com 
moditic« b,. Cuc ry rough it all science, 


the scientific method of approach, and 
the trained men of science are playing 
a part which is becoming of greater 
importance each year. It is to meet 
this condition that this institution 1s 
turn out 
graduating class, young men of both 
breadtl As a 
part of the larger educational system 
of this state, it further its 
educational widening the 


‘ndeavoring to with each 


and depth of training 


alms to 
policy by 
scope of intellectual development that 
will result in producing more skillful 
as well as more useful men in this 
state and nation.” 

Frederick L. Kenney, president ot 
the graduating presented the 
1927 section of the class fence to the 
school, and entrusted the blank ring 
around which the 1928 section will be 
built to the care of John C. West 
away, president of the Class of 1928. 
Scholarships, medal, and awards were 
announced by President Eames. 

Frank W. Wright, deputy commis- 
sioner of education of Massachusetts, 
then spoke to the graduates and their 
friends, choosing as his subject, “The 
C’s”’—culture, 
citizenship. 


class, 


character, and 
He cited the advances in 
science due to research, but indicated 
that due precautions must be taken in 
order that our 


‘Three 


civilization may not 
take on the aspects of a Frankenstein 
monster and thus defeat the very ends 
which we are striving so hard to 
Declaring that life has pro 
quantitatively to a point 
where more attention must be paid to 


attain. 


gressed 


( itative 
Wright urged th 


> given culture, character, and 


development, Mr. 


it greater considera- 


List of Graduates 


| hose wh 


o received degrees are as 
follow 53 
Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 
William Francis Brosnan, Lowell, Mass.: 
Thomas Henry Flood, Lowell, Mass.; Tern 
hardt Brecher Glickman, Dorchester, Mass. : 
Clarence Hooper, Shirley, Mass.; Sanuel 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Georgia School Graduates 





Class of 24 
Degrees at 


ATLANTA, GA, 

W! lH the graduation of 24 men as 

textile engineers and presentation 

tf seven special textile certificates to 

men doing special textile work, the 

textile school of the Georgia School 

of Technology on June 6 closed one 

of the most successful years in its 
history. 

he year, which was the first spent 


by iM. 3: 


school, was marked by 


Busby as director of the 
increased en- 
rollment, strengthening ot the 
research departments, and more enthu 
Silastic support from the textile ex- 
ecutives of the State, who devoted 
their entire 1927 session to a study ot 
the needs of the school and ways in 
which they might cooperate with it. 
Degrees Conferred 
receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Textile Engi- 
Bearden, of Madi 

Broadhurst, of 
Americus, Ga.; F. B. 
\tlanta, Ga.; I. Camp, of Atlanta, 
Ga.; S. M. Cormack, of Winchester, 
lenn.; J. E. Dean, of Gordon, Ga. ; 
L. D. DeLoach, of Camden, S. C.; 
W. H. Glenn, of Decatur, Ga.; J. H. 
Groves, of Canton, Ga. 

A. W. Gunn, Cuthbert, Ga.; R. C. 
Porterdale, Ga.; C. D. 
Wee: A. en 
Darlington, S. C.; 
Dalton, Ga.; J. P. 
Holmes, of Cn 4, a 
Hudson, of LaGrange, Ga.; R. 
Moreland, of W oodberry, om: ©: 2D, 
Ott, of Columbus, Ga.; B. B. Pea- 
cock, of Atlanta, Ga.; R. N. Schartle, 
of Atlanta, Ga.; H. O. Shruptrine of 
Statesboro, Ga., A. D. Turner, of At- 
lanta, Ga.; B. J. Whatley, of McRae, 


‘I hose 


neering were J. F. 
son, Ga. 5 D. 4 


Bruce, of 


Haggard, ot 
Harris, of Richmond, 
Haynesworth, of 
L. Q. Head, of 


LaGrange, 


tad, 
Ga., and J. L. Young, Jr., of Cedar- 
town, Ga. 
Certificates Awarded 
receiving 


hose certificates for 


Men 


Receive 


Com mencement 


special work in the textile school were 
E. Avram, of Adanta,.Ga.; P. 5. 
Findley, of Macon, Ga.; J. T. Flem- 
ing, of Atlanta, Ga.; R. S. Parham, 
of Greenville, Ga.; H. H. Tigner, of 
Stovall, Ga.; H. A. Walker, of Knox- 


June 11, 1927 


ville, Tenn., and R. W. Whorton, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Several of the students receivi 
degrees had completed the cooperat 
course in textile engineering, spe: 
ing half of their time in school 
the other half in actual work at 
textile mill. 

On the whole, the year was a 
successful one with the French Te 
tile School and the officers are 
satisfied with the progress made. 


Bradford-Durfee Alumni Meet 





Elect Officers for New Year and 


Hear Former Principal Speak 


HE tenth annual meeting of the 

Bradiord Durfee Textile School 
Alumni held last 
Saturday evening in the Hotel Mellen, 
Fall River, Mass., followed by a ban- 
quet and entertainment. The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the busi- 
President, R. A. Jen- 
vice-president, Jacob Uditsky; 
James Giblin; treasurer, 
Hunter. On the nominating 
Butler, N. E. 
Alderman, and Mr. Haynes. 


J. W. Bailey Speaks 

Nearly 100 members of the alumni 
association partook of the banquet 
with Harold Cochrane as toastmaster. 
Joseph W. Bailey, the first principal 
of the school and now agent of the 
Booth mill, New Bedford, was the 
principal speaker. He told of his con- 
nections with the school which lasted 
for over 20 years in different capaci- 
ties and of the wonderful training 
that “his school” gave to the boys. 
Mr. Bailey also spoke of the need that 
the industry has for such well trained 
men who emerge from the textile 
school at the end of their course. 


Association was 


ness meeting: 
kins; 
secretary, 
John 
committee were R. A, 


Henry Nichols, the principal of the 
school, praised the alumni for the 
work they have done. 


Jefferson Harbour, humorist, enter- 





The newly elected officers of the Bradford Durfee Textile School Alumni Associa- 
tion. Seated, Left, Reginald A. Butler, Past President; Right, Roy A. Jenkins, 


New President. 


Standing, Left to Right, John B. Hunter, Treasurer; James L. 


Giblin, Secretary; Jacob Uditsky, Vice-President 


tained with stories and readings 

Harbour spoke of journeys around 1 
United States and of humorous i 
dents that had befallen 
The firemen’s quartet ent 
tained with music. John Norman, 
instructor of weaving at the Text 
School, brought the evening to a cl 
with Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 


him in S 
travels. 


Grads Win Baseball Game 

In the afternoon preceding this ban 
quet the annual baseball game between 
the Graduates and the Regulars was 
plaved at North Park, Fall River, the 
Graduates winning 11 to 4. Only 
seven innings were placed but they 
were enough to supply the Graduates 
with 16 hits off the school’s pitcher 
The school’s team garnered in only 
five hits. Several former Bradford 
Durfee textile school stars were in the 
lineup for the Graduates. 






Texas Tech Confers Degrees on 
First Graduates 

Luspock, TExas.—Texas Techno- 
logical College passed the first mile- 
stone of her achievements Monday 
when 14 students were awarded the 
bachelor of arts degree by the institu- 
tion in its first commencement exer- 
cises which were held at the college 
assembly hall. Twenty-eight students 
are in the first class, the other 
fourteen are to receive degrees in 
August. 

Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of 
Oklahoma University, addressed the 
graduates at the gathering which was 
attended by more than 2,500 students, 
towns-people, and out-of-city visitors 


and friends of the school. Dr. Biz- 
zell’s address was on “Qualitative 
Education.” 

Pledging their wunstinted support 


toward the betterment of the institu- 
tion in future years, the members of 
the first graduating class of Texas 
Technological College met at the 
Lubbock Hotel following the gradua- 
tion exercises and organized the first 
alumni and ex-students associati( 
E. W. Camp, jr., of Lubbock, was 
elected president; Charles W. Ratliff, 
of Lubbock, vice-president; Dewey 
H. Roberts, of Ennis, secretary-treas- 
urer and Miss Mary Hope Westbroo! 
of Sipe Springs, corresponding 
secretary. 
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Demand for Graduates of N. C. 
Textile School 
\Ithough all of the 1927 graduates 
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“New Bedford School Graduation »."" 





(seorge \. Levovy sky. 
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ch nay be considered at a furthei bbott P. Smith, president of the Three-Year ‘ Raly B. members of the graduating class were 
meet or o on 14° 1 ‘ ‘enect 1 ander . } 
CerIMng. Board of Trustees, delivered the open- Gray, Ernest T. Haskins, Leander present, being presented to the 
peepee RNS . 1 } Ime Ihion | vane’ nd Witt 1 . eras 14 1 
ing address and awarded the diplomas Holmes, Albion K. Searls and Elliott alumni, several of the older graduates 
. . ‘ : ° ' a , > 5 
Longview Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hick- to the successful students, at the same \. Snell. having come from out of town to at 
, ‘ ° . 9 ° ° q lane : o . 1, la ¢ . 
ory, N. C., a new mill making men’s time welcoming the parents and 'wo-Yeat Course Charles] tend the reunion. 
. ie _£ a : en 2 ° q F . ° Na ale ae) SON laghas and hr a4 . ‘ 
half hose from silk and rayon, has started friends of the students and inviting Fead, James T. Gallagher and Francis Charles FE. Buckley, general super- 


operations. The officers are H. C. Cline, 
president; Abe Nail, treasurer; and W. 
H. Shuford, manager and buyer. The 
plant contains fifty 240 needle Banner 
plit foot machines, six ribbers, four 


them to inspect the annual exhibit of 
work done during the past year. 
Principal William Smith also spoke 
. briefly on the growth of the school 
loopers and two sewing machines. Equip- since it was first started, touching on 
ment has been installed to bleach, dye the work accomplished during the 
and finish. past year, and pointing out the op- 


NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADU ATES—(Left to Right) Standing: 
Charles L. Fead, Carroll C. Moore, Leander Holmes, Francis Quinn, Everett C. 
Loud, William Bruce, Ernest T. Haskins, A. Keith Searls, Thomas M. Boomer, 


J. Ouinn. 


One-Year Course 


intendent of the Gosnold Mills and 


Russel O. Davis president of the 


alumni, introduced 
[wo-Year Course, Junion Manufac 


turing 


Samuel Ross, a member of the Board 


Micizyvslaw P. Drozek, Sam- 


ot Trustees of the school, the speaker 


¢ hs Yaad ¢ aerasee Yoaite ; . 
uel Lassow and Americao Peitavino. touching on the purposes of the 


The following school and urging the members of the 


alumni to bind themselves together 


theses were pre 
sented: 





Elliott A. Snell. Sitting: Russell O. Davis, Ralph B. Gray, James T. 
Gallagher, Thomas J. McDonald, E. W. T. Wareing, Isaac Rubenstein, 
George A. Levovsky 
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he alumni should interest young men 


s 


ol and its teachings. 


( 4 
] hall ’ hetu 1 the mar 
ihe basedvall Game petween the mar;r- 
1 ] ] 1 Se 
ed and single members was won Dy 
é é > to 3. The general 
1 
ngements were made by George 
\\ oe ¢ secret Vy or the aiumni 
e ¢ ee in « ge being Wi 
\comb, Stephen A ( ind 
Lewis Manni 


Phila. Alumni Assn. Meeting 


Reynolds’ Address Significant— 


{fnnual “Cruise” Was a Success 





Director E. W. 
W inning 
turers’ Country Club 


France, Just After 
futo Time Run to Manufac- 


cance in the future. Important tex 


believe this rep 


a campaign 


tile manufacturers 
resented the opening of 
to be actively waged by textile manu- 
facturers to convince both employers 
and emploves in the industry that 


their welfare mav soon be endan 
gered by 


tariff, Mz: 


opponents ot the protective 


Reynolds stating in em 


phatic manner that unless the textile 


industries stood shoulder to shoulder 


in this matter, they would stand little 


chance of retaining the present sched 
ules when the question next 
Congress. 

Besides officials of the school, Jo 
seph R. Grundy of Wm. H. Grundy 
Co., Inc.; Chas. J. Webb, Chas. ] 


Webb & Son Co., Inc.: Geo. C. Het 


‘ (i ( Hetzel ¢ Joh el 
r i « Ve | Ww 1 es ! res 
t ot the | ifacture Club; J 
1 ‘ 1 \ 1 
Nevins, secretary ot the National 
ciation W orste & Woolen 
s ne IX. L. Mansure, head of | 
lansure Co.; Jas. J. Sullivan, of 
> 1 \ 
\ I 1 ¢ | Henry \\ \W it 
. ‘ 
( the House \\ nd Means 
eC ere pre ¢ ca tie pe 
table, a ein portant figure 
n past taritt campaigns 
' 
ddre of Mr. Reynolds was 
e closing event on the 26th annual 
ogram of the Alumni Association 
ich was opened ¢ Phursda by a 
| 1 7 ‘ 1 
uncheon and business meeting tol 


lowed on Friday by the 


from it 
of the textile school. 


will always go to support 


\ resolution was unanimously 


adopted expressing sympathy of the 
association to widow of James S. Mc- 
Masters, J r., first secretary of the or- 
vanization, who died during the last 
year, an embossed copy of the reso- 
lution being sent to Mrs. Mc Masters 
Resolution of a similar nature was 
also adopted upon the recent death 
of John E. 
sociate members, and 


geo expressed the 


Fite, one of the first as 
President Al- 
deep appreciation 
ot the association of the work Mr. 
lite had done for the 
of its interests. 
Director E. W 


vinner of the 


advancement 


I-rance was the 


automobile time run 


from the school to the Manufacturers’ 
Country Club, made the 16 


minutes which was 


having 
ile trip in 53 


nearest the time that had been pre- 


viously chosen by the officials. He 


was presented with an _ attractive 


emento of the event at the “Cruise” 


luncheon. Prize for the member rep- 
oldest 


resenting the class of the 


school at this luncheon was awarded 
to Wm. C. Robb, who, however, re- 
fused to tell the press representatives 


just what vear he had graduated. 
Prize for the best pitcher in the an- 
nual baseball classic went as was an- 
ticipated to John Lockwood or as he 


1 


was called by the gallery “Lindbergh 


Lockwood” after he had walked sev- 





Gallery at First Tee as Golf Tournament Was Started 


Club. 
\lgeo was re- 


the Manufacturers’ 
Bradley C 
elected president for the twenty-sixth 


Country 
President 


time; Wm. C. Robb, tst vice-presi 
dent; Wm. J. Wall, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; Chas. E. Firth, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; Willis Fleisher, treasurer, and 


Wm. J. 


Legge and J. 


Maurer, secretary. Henry 


Hahn 


serve ior three 


Elmer were 
elected directors to 


vears. 

During the past year 54 new mem- 
bers were admitted to the association, 
making a total of 903 active, 47 as 
sociate, 45 honorary and two life 


members; James B. Reynolds being 


elected an honorary member at this 


meeting. Report of the treasurer 
showed a balance of more than $171, 
fund of the 
Philadelphia Textile School, Mr. Al 


this connection the 


000 in the endowment 


geo advising in 
fund will in the near future be ad- 
ministered by trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of 


trial Art, 


Indus- 


with the proviso interest 


eral of the single men without being 
able to put a strike across the pan. 
Prize for the player making the long- 
est hit in the game was awarded to 
“Bill” Pteiffer; best 
went to Henry Legge. 


rooter prize 

The baseball game as usual was a 
torrid battle of mind and muscle, 
mostly the latter, until the final inn- 
ings when Pitcher Patterson of the 
single team became wild and a dozen 
married runs trickled across the plate 
before his outfielders collapsed. 
Final and official score of the game 
as announced by Scorekeeper France 
was 19 runs for married men and 4 
for the 
follows: 


team. ° The 
Married men, catcher, 
Wright; Ist 


single line-up 


Goodavage : pitcher, 


base, Walters; 2nd base, Bertolet: 
shortstop, Schmidt; 3rd base, San- 
dler; left field, Fisher; right field, 
Zellers; center field, Scholes. Single 


team, catcher, Wright; pitcher, Pat- 
Butler; 2nd_ base, 

Broadhead; left 
right field, New- 


terson; Ist base, 


Hestler; 3rd_ base, 


field, Meserow: 
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bauer; center field, Ernst; shortstoy 
Rumore: umpire, Williamson. 
Annual golt championship of tl 


L 


association was a closely contest: 


one, the result being in doubt unt 
the last players were in, when it y 
found a dark horse had won by tl 
tine card of 68. This event was wy 
] Stroock, 


Henry Benedict and H. | 


vy Bertram A. class 


[gOS 


Orleman were tied for second place 
each having a net score of 69 and be 
lieved the winners until Mr. Stroo 

id completed the course late in tl 
day. Before writing finis to the 192 
Cruise’ 


thanks were tendered to \\ 
Lisle Holmes, Jr., who acted as oj 
ficial photographer and historian 
the association on the outing, it bei: 
voted, as has always been true, 
best yet.” 
Unique souvenirs were presented 


} 


1 
} 


those attending the banquet, cons 
ing of a square of jacquard plus! 
which was a seal of the school, be 
titully executed in regard to wo! 
manship and color design. 


were the work of C. ( 


“Bill” ! 
Team, the Babe Ruth of the Game 


Catcher on Married 


Pfeiffer, 


Baxter, class of 1913, who is manager 
for Baxter, Kelly & Faust, Inc., 
manutacturers of cotton plushes. 


Active Support for Andros- 
coggin Mill Men’s Association 

Lewiston, Mre.—The public interest 
in the activities of the Androscoggin 
Valley Mill Men’s Association was 
much in evidence May 27 when despite 
rainy weather 2,500 citizens of Lewis 
ton and Auburn assembled in support 
of an entertainment given by the or- 
ganization. 

Che primary object of the associa 
tion is to promote the sale and use 0! 
the textile products that come fror 
the great mills of the two cities by the 
\ndroscoggin. There is nothing s 
important to the people of this sectior 
as the present and future of its 
spindles. 





Jun 
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Georgians Discuss Problems 


Directors of State Association Meet 
to Start Year’s Work 
Macon, Ga.—A delightful lunch- 
eon, an inspiring address by William 
D. Anderson on the subject of wel- 
re work among cotton mill employes 
nd the appointment of several im- 
portant committees featured a called 
meeting of the officers and directors 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia here on June 2. 
with an in- 
at one o’clock at the 
Hotel Dempsey. Following the lunch- 
the regular meeting was called to 
by President Hightower, and an 
inspiring address was made by Mr. 
\nderson on the subject of welfare 
work mill employes. 
Mr. Anderson declared that the time 
had come when the management of a 
textile mill could no longer afford to 
lisregard the of their em- 
ployes. He told of the methods be- 
employed by the Bibb Manufac- 
turing and other leading 
corporations. And he urged the di- 
rectors to put themselves on record as 
supporting this sort of work. 


[The meeting opened 
rmal luncheon 


er 


} 


eon 
1 


( 


textile 


among 


status 


Company 


At the conclusion of his talk, reso- 
lutions were passed commending wel- 
work textile mill 
ployees, and Forbes 
instructed to aid members of the as- 
sociation as much as possible in in- 


fare among em- 


Secretary was 


stalling and maintaining this sort of 
work in their organizations. 

A report was made by the treasurer, 
J. J. 
the organization to be in excellent 
shape. 


Scott, showing the finances of 


Plans tor aiding the Georgia 


State College of Agriculture at 
Athens in its efforts to increase the 
length of staple in Georgia cotton 


were discussed. Some weeks ago the 
association agreed to offer $1,000 in 
prizes to farmers producing the best 
inch staple cotton, and this work is 
being carried forward under the di- 
rection of the State college of agricul- 
ture, with the assistance of the cot- 


+ 


ton manufacturers association. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by President Hightower to 
serve during the present year of 
work: 

Power Rate Committee: W. D. An- 
derson, chairman; J. A. Mandeville, 
»S. A. Fortson, F. K. McKenney and 
1). W. Anderson. Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-laws: William D. 
\nderson, chairman; F. K. McKen- 
ney, L. L. Jones, and Hatton Lovejoy. 


udget Committee: P. E. Glenn, 
airman; N. E. Elsas, and J. H. 
Cheatham, with W. H. Hightower, 


president, and J. J. Scott, treasurer, as 
ex-officio members. 

A legislative committee was au- 
horized by the directors, and its per- 
mnel will be announced later as ap- 
pointed by the president. 

The meeting was one of the best 
ttended in the history of the board of 
irectors, and indications are that the 
ear will be one of real accomplish- 

ment for the association. 
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Clemson Students Graduate 





Textile Students Receive Diplomas 


at Thirty-First 
. Sees a three-day pro 
gram of exercises, Clemson Col- 


lege, S. C., graduated its students on 
Tuesday of this week. Eight students 
completed the course in textile engi- 
neering; six in textile industrial edu- 
cation; and five in 


the tw -vear 

special textile course. 
The thirty-first commencement of 
the college started with special serv- 


ices in the College Chapel on Sunday 
morning, at which Dr. H.. Brint 
Hickory, N. Sx preach 


named . $ re 
ed the baccalaureate set 


Schaeffer, of 
non \t 6.30 
that evening, there was 
meeting of the 
guests and the 


an 
seniors and theit 
facultv, with a concert 
by the Clemson College 
\t 8.30, the closing exercises of the 
Young Men’s 
were held. 

A varied program on 
Monday, including the annual meeting 
of the Alumni 
ing exercises of the literary societies; 


Cadet Band 
Christian Association 
took place 
Association; the clos 
military exercises on Bowman Field; 
award of athletic honors to members 


of teams; and the 
supper. 


annual alumni 


Graduating Exercises 
The graduating exercises on Tues 
day, held in the College Chapel at 
10.30 A. M., included the invocation 
by Rev. S.J. LL. 4 ich ; 


rol address 


{ 


Commencement 


+] 
tie 


graduating class by 


Hon. F. S. 


Purnell of Indiana; conferring of de- 


grees and delivery of diplomas; de 


livery of medals and honors; benedic 
tion by Rev. Wade H. Brvant, and 
music by the Cadet Band. 
Pextile Graduates 
he names of the textile graduates 
tollow 
‘xtile Engineering—Thomas \ 
Kitchen, Greenville; Francis Willi 
n MeMillan, Mullins; Philip Hud 
Miller, Tatum; Dennis Leo Pick 


esimer 


Piedmont; 
Russell, George 
William Gladdet 
Matthews; William Ed 


Tarrant, 


Easley > 
Smitl \nderson: 
Smoke, St. 


ward Piedmont 


t trl Ind AY a) tal I ait¢ at hl | 1 
Hudson Carter, 
Lierbert Chreitzberg, 

Dewey \ndrell Gibson, 
N. C.: William Joel McKemie, 
lanta, Ga.; Samuel Moffat 
‘ornwall; Daniel Park Thomson, |1 


Seneca 


Hamilton Earle 
Arthur 


1 


limmonsville; Charles 
Williamston ; 

Morrisville, 
\t- 
McKeown, 


lwo-Year Special Textile ( rs 
Douglas Fordham Campbell, Annis 
ton, Ala.; Walter Thomas Coker, 
limmonsville, S. C Myron Lee 
Hanna, Laurens, S. C.; George 
Carlton Imes, Griffin, Ga James 


Frederic Sumner, Darlington, S. ( 


Clemson Plans for Textile Sum- 
mer School 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C Wal 
D. Hines, president of The Cotton- 
Vextile Institute, will send a special 
representative to Clemson during the 
Numerous 


summer session, 


tant conferences of cotton 

turing leaders will be held while the 
‘ourse is in progress (he summet 
ession runs from June 13. through 
uly 27 

Y 2; 

\ specialist in cotton classing has 
een detailed by the U. S. Department 
{f Agriculture from the Board of 

C ottor les iners to direct 1 tour 
we } S course 10 « ) ¢ de S OT! 
beginners Those who complete this 
course satisfactorily and who meet 
Government requirements of experi 
ence and examination will be licensed 
as registered cotton classers, hose 
who desire to stand the examination 
will be given an opportunity to do so 
at the close of the course. Many ap 
plications for this work have been re- 


ceived by W. H. Washington, college 
registrar. 


\n 


weeks 


intensive textile course of two 


will be given in the summer 


school and will begin June 27. Lee- 


tures and laboratory work in practi- 


cal textiles will combine with the cot- 


ton classing work to offer unusual 


opportunity for textile men to receive 


well-rounded training. 





CLEMSON COLLEGE TEXTILE GRADUATES 


Tarrant, W. E. 


(Middle Row) 
McKeown, S. 


Miller, 
M. (TE) 


(Front Row): Russell, H. E. (T) Kitchen, T. VW. 


(2-Yr.T) 
(2-Yr.T ), 


(TE), Smoke, W. G. 


D. F. (2-Yr. T), Stogner, J. R. (TE) 


Missing—Thompson, D. P. (TE), Gibson, D. A. 


(1 Ed) McKemie, W. J. 


McMillan, F. 


(TE), Coker, W. T. 


(Top Row) Pickelsimer, D. L. (T), Chreitzberg, C. i. (FE). 
(T), Carter, T. H. (TE), Imes, G. C. 


P. H. (TE), Sumner, J. D. 


W. (TE), Hanna, M. L. (2-Yr.T), 


(2-vr.T), Campbell, 


(T) 
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“This Is Cotton Year Cooperation With Buyer 


Mr. Morse of Institute Tells Pur- 
chasing Agents Its Aims 


SKIRTS—MAY RIDICULE LENGTHEN THEM? 
“If the true inwardness of legs could be brought home to the 
kilted sex by the power of pen ‘and print,” says the Independent 





Hunter Releases Their Slogan for 
Use By Industry 


e suggestion of Walker D editorially, “then wit and humor would have served alike the How American cotton mills 

Hit president of The Cotton interests of abstract beauty, the textile producers and many mis- American industry generally may < 
lextile Institute, Inc., the slogan guided sisters. For the overwhelming majority of American operate through The Cotton-Texti 
“This Is Cotton Year” has become women, short skirts represent a triumph of faith over reality. Institute and the purchasing agents 
ivailable for the ‘‘unrestricted use” of “Ninety per cent of all legs on exhibition are not worth look- ‘ndustries was discussed Tuesday 
ll elements of the industry engaged ing at twice. These may be divided into the following categories: Ernest C. Morse, at the annual c 
in the manufacture and distribution “The grand piano—15¢ vention of the National Associati: 
of cotton goods, it was announced on “The channel stake—25‘ of Purchasing Agents, Grand Rap 
June 7. “The ankleless or salt sack _— Mich. Mr. Morse, who is in char; 

e general availability of the “The bandy or bowed—-1714 of the new uses section of The Cot mont} 

n has been made possible by the “The parenthetic or knock- et 1214%. ton-Textile Institute, said in part: . ent 
generous action of the Hunter Mig. & “The victims of fashion cannot be aware how silly they look, “T wonder if we all realize the rel aes 
Commission Co., who originated and and how they play into the hands of the other 10%, who are tion of the cotton textile industry scan 
copyrighted the slogan, but released physically equipped to win admiration by exposing their calves. other major industries in this cow siti 
it for general use. Donald S. Shaw, For our part, we are weary of legs. The biol ogic fact that woman try? It stands third in number held. 

ertising manager of this firm, was is a two-legged animal has been amply de monstrated; it remains wage earners with approximately on ie 

the author of the slogan to be seen whether woman is as smart as she was in the old days half million. It stands fifth of all i: al 

The letters written by Mr. Hines when an inch of stocking above the shoe tops was more alluring dustries in the cost of raw mater; nail 
nd Floyd W. Jefferson, chairman of than bare skin above the knee is in this emancipated era.” entering into its products. It stan + at 

e executive committee of Hunte sixth in the value of its product, 

Mig. & Commission ( re a ; sales approximating two billion do! 

follows: vice presidents, Robert \. Boys, Blackstone Outing on June 18 lars per year. Eight and a quart Th 
Hi ater Mfg. & Commission ¢ 0., Edy Lik Mie. ( bi 7 Ml ~. ley Mills Association at a meeting every year in our mills. Chey 
Dear Mr. Jefferson : ee a a ee held in Northbridge, Mass., on June 3 “The cotton industry is one of t! (1 

You have used the phrase “This Is secretaryv-treasurer, rs. B. Taylor, . .- . jai * : ; \ 
ete rer Be een cei cetateneeankin. alt tive ' .-..’ completed arrangements for the an- oldest, but The Cotton-Textile Inst Gern 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Com. SUperintendent Cotton Dept., Pacific eenil: caubitne ealiail. ‘he’ tin: ten heel ak taal 2 ; ae eee RN ie 
Dae Give us Mk Geek of bedaed Wille. Laerecce Secs: ok we g i e is one of the newest comers th 
for the mills you represent : ed : : ae Crescent Park, R. I., on Saturday, the family of industrial associations close 

Often a condition of mind has been Parker Straw, agent Amoskeag Mfg. a A a ekediie Shed ge ks ere hershit ee 
pane Bed for the better by some direct, Co.. Manchester. N. H. Executive . € o. a een oO en y Today the Institute has a mem pershiy recor 
selected seems to be singularly apt and well committee, James E. Coburn, agent gua i mold ‘it at the ‘Waswick - 436 CAR PATRI, enpenncey 484 
chosen. The thought occurs that inasmuch ee : : : (Rk. I.) Club on July 9, but the mills, in turn representing over 21 State 
as the phrase has such a broad significance \ndroscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me.; . : ogee . I “af ; 
it might be a splendid Iden to make George ©, Dexter, agent N. K, Stounds had been previously engaged. million spindles, or well over, two- - 
on merely as A amamtion ‘for Whatever Gediens S00 tattle: The trip will be made in autos, leav- thirds the total active spindles in the 324, 
consideration you may wish to give it Senacnrt iileene. nena: Cilevix Miiils. ing Northbridge at I1:45 a. m. and United States spinning cotton. the | 

(Signed) WALKER D. HINES, of Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass.: a ee ewe A baseball “Offers and assurances of coopera- Stoc 

* * . R. E. Steere, superintendent Lorraine Sonal cr ae : "ak oni et 00 tion are continually being Teceived smal 

M Walker D ee —_ 6, 1927. Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R. i Cyrus . "enced: a re - comer t er om individuals and epee _ (: 
The Cotton Textile Institute, Inc. Woodman, assistant agent, New- “ or ae ' wibebe zs - a — vesenteay industries. rhe RANGE NATIONS the | 
cerns: ew SOON. market Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N. H. wise ea scene aa which have specifically offered their agal 

We have just received your letter of i a Mat ee Se ee : : tetas . : cooperation are: National Coftee last 
pce Year” which we have been hahenion Canadian Textile Safety Asso- Me doe a — Roasters’ Association, National Fer- a ( 
in our advertising. ee Nashua, WN. + Pawtuxet Valley tilizer Association, National Whole- are 
tien und 6 telenee side: pheons ter the un ciation Meets (R. I.) Association, | Eastern Con- sale Grocers’ Association, American don 
feve with cea ano male cama ot Toronto, CANnapA—The annual necticut Mills Association and the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Rice wea 
fact, such as “This Is Cotton Year,” can general meeting of the Textile Manu- Southern New England Textile As- Millers’ Association, and your own ing: 
oan Cah aaa ter aaiite aneend wk the facturers’ Safety Association, repre- sociation. The committee on sports association. We believe much can be ( 
wien of te Sweral se AR, 10U,gAN, senting employers under the Work- consists of Treasurer J. B. Manning, accomplished through close contact is 
prove an effective slogan for our whole men’s Compensation Act, was _ held Millbury, Former President Samuel with these and other business organ- sho 

Thanking you for your suggestion and for ast week in the King Edward Hotel, B. Wood, Uxbridge and Secretary jzations. hrn 
oe Serene Se ee psa Toronto. In his address M. B. Hol- George C. Dunn, Worcester, Mass. “TI take it that your association and ( 

seein a -_ the president, stated that there —_— ours have the same practical goal, por 
Chairman, Executive Committee. Werte 320 textile plants in Canada, att a? Beeeeiatinn namely, how to assist our associations ord 

idiniiacteascaciies that 753 accidents were reported dur- A : l M : = . and our individual members to do ( 

Textile Club Annual Meeting ‘2 ‘* Past year, 53% of which oc- ° re ’ ._._ their job better, and in so doing, re- - 
: © curred to youthful and elderly em- lhe Textile Exhibitors’ Association fect the results in increased prosper- hez 

and Outing ployes. He said that the rates of as- will hold its annual meeting and jty in the industries we are represent- | 

The annual outing and adjourned sessment varied from 15% $100 of dinner at the Webber Duck Inn, Wal- ing. A committee recently formed, pre 
annual meeting of the Textile Club, payroll to $2.75 per $100 of payroll, pole, Mass., Tuesday, June 14. In has this idea in view and has in mind Cle 
whose membership is made up of but could not as yet be lowered by the ,addition to election of officers and certain specific ways in which they vai 
cotton mill agents and superintendents Workmen’s Compensation Board, un- directors, the most important matter ¢an function to the mutual advantage lou 
of northern Massachusetts and the til the experience of the class under to be decided is the time and place of of all concerned. We are sure that po 
other northern New England states, which textile manufacturers come, the next exhibition, and for the pur- through this committee. a better un co 
was held at the Vesper Country Club, justified it. pose of obtaining a consensus of derstanding of each other’s problems 
Lowell, Mass., last Saturday aftet lhe directors for the coming vear opinion of members questionnaires can be secured and a closer coopera- 
noon, the propitious weather aiding were elected as follows: M. B. Hol- have been sent out and the result will tion of effort obtained. We on ow 
in bringing out a large attendance of ton, Chipman-Holton Knitting Co., be announced at the meeting. part are anxious to obtain a bette 

embers and guests Golf was Hamilton, Ont.; Major E. A. Steer, Members going to the meeting via knowledge of the buyers’ viewpoint 
played by many of those present both Toronto Carpet Co., Toronto Ont.; Boston will meet at the ottice of and requirements. One of the prob- 
in the morning and afternoon, The A. N. Burns, Smith Mfg. Co., To-  Secretary-Treasurer Chester I. Camp- lems to be considered by this commit 
nnual meeting preceded the dinner ronto; W. V Boyd, Canadian Cottons, bell in the Park Square Building at tee is the possibility of reducing the 
nd was presided over by President Cornwall, Ont; E. Y. Barraclough 11:30 A. M., and transportation will number of weights, widths, construc 1, 
Irving Soutl worth, agent Pacific Glen Woolen Mills, Ltd., Glenwil- be provided for those who do not go tions, ete., now purchased by the 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. liams, Ont.; S. A. Reed, Plymouth jn their own machines. The annual various industries which you repre- 

The new officers and executive Cordage Co., Welland, Ont.; C. B. meeting will be called to order by sent in their purchases of cotton sais 
committee elected are as tollows Robinson, Penman’s, Ltd., Paris, President Edgar F. Hathawav at 1:30 fabrics of 
President, Walter Whipple, agent Ont.; C. G. Cockshutt, Slingsby Mfg. p. m. and dinner will be served at 2 “You are all familiar with the work ne 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H.; Co., Brantford, Ont. o'clock. (Continued on page 115) Fe 
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E are inclined to be a little more optim- 
istic concerning the outlook for prices on 


wool and wool textiles than we were a 
onth ago. We are impressed with the curtail- 
ment in production of wool goods and the prob- 
le smallness of stocks. It also appears that the 
stocks of raw wool in this country, at least those 
immediately available, are moderate and strongly 
held. Firmness has appeared in the markets for 
‘aw wool and tops abroad. Even the very un- 
favorable yarn situation appears to have become 
about as bad as possible, and a turn for the better 
is at least within sight. 


Factors of Strength 


The conditions which are tending to add 
strength to the wool situation are more numerous. 
[hey may be stated as follows: 

(1) Foreign prices show greater firmness. 
Germany and France were sufficiently active in 
the Brisbane market to sustain prices and the 
close of the last London auction sales showed 
recovery. 

(2) Stocks of wool in and afloat to the United 
States on March 31, amounted to only 291,657,- 
000 lbs., grease equivalent, which compares with 
324,578,000 pounds at the end of 1926, and is 
the lowest figure reported in a good many years. 
Stocks of fine foreign wools were especially 
small, being about 50% under a year ago. 

(3) Imports of combing and clothing wool to 
the end of May were only 76.7 million pounds, 
against 135.7 million pounds in the same period 
last year. 

(4) According to trade reports, western wools 
are being rapidly cleaned up at firmer prices and 
domestic fleece wools, which have long been the 
weak spot, showed greater strength, with hold- 
ings materially reduced. 

(5) The Bradford market for wool and tops 
is stronger. Even yarns, though quiet and still 
showing concessions, appear to be a little more 
firmly held. 

(6) A better domestic demand for tops is re- 
ported, reflecting a fair early volume of repeat 
orders from cloth buyers. 

(7) Worsted mills, though proceeding conser- 
vatively, are reported to be buying a little more 
heavily. 

(8) Spinners have curtailed their output in 
proportion to the decline in loom activity. 
Cloth manufacturers are proceeding very conser- 
vatively and are not only operating looms at a 
low level and carrying small stocks, but are re- 
ported to be facing various trade evils more 


courageously. 
(9) Higher prices for cotton goo ds and a gen- 
erally firmer level of commodity prices should 


elp the markets for wool textiles. 


Factors of Weakness 


On the other hand, a number of unfavorable 
ctors still confront the industry and make it 
iprobable that any large recovery will occur 
luring the next few months. Among these we 
ot? 

(1) The decline in April mill consumption 
was much more than usual. While tending to 
strengthen the market for goods, this would 
naturally reduce the demand for raw wool and 
for yarn. 
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Wool Trade Faces a Turn f 
the Better. Says Dr. L. H. Habey 
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SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. The factors making for strength in 
wool values have gained in weight and 
stable prices are probable. 

2. Yarn prices are at bottom levels, 
and are likely to advance before fall. 


3. Loom activity has fallen so low 


that supplies of cloth are small and if 
better buying develops, as seems prob- 


able, firm markets may be expected. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- 
pears on this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to week. 
The conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
mostly forecasts and generally apply to a time 
two or three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 





(2) Spindle activity is still a little too great in 
comparison with the activity of looms or with 
the indicated sales of cloth. 


(3) Unfavorable weather has hurt the spring 
business and is delaying fall buying. The de- 


mand for goods continues very dull and backward. 


Raw Wool Prices 


The trend of raw wool prices continued down- 
ward through May, the TexTILE WorLp index 
for that month being 147.1% of the 1921 aver- 
age, against 148.7% in April and 148.7% © a year 
ago. There was a steady sagging in Ohio 3% 
blood wool and in the average of 98 quotations 
at Boston. At the beginning of June, however, 
greater firmness was apparent in the wool market. 
The average of the 98 quotations was a little 
higher last week, and even domestic fleece wools 
were reported to be firmer. What are the reasons 
for this development? 
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Fig. 1. 
consumption—estimated total; 
average 1921 = 100; 


reduced to grease equivalent; 
three-month moving average is used. 


In the first place, mill consumption, th l 


ption, though 
down sharply in April, continues fairly large for 
the season. The three months ending with April 
showed the largest total mill consumption of 
wool for the same period of any year since 1923 
and it may be said that consumption has been 
better sustained than in recent years. 


In the second place, the total stocks reported 
by the Government at the end of the first quartet 


were down to the lowest point since March 31, 


1925, and with that exception were the lowest in 


good many years. This means that the relation 


between consumption and stocks is similar to 
that which existed in the same period of 1925, 
and which preceded the advance in prices that 


began in June of that year. 

Similarly, the ratio of imports to domestic 
consumption has fallen. Imports have been low 
with consumption for several 
months and this fact is reflected in the stocks 
figure. Such a condition usually brings strength 
to wool prices. 


in comparison 


In addition, it seems that the activity of looms 
has probably reached a point which is nearly as 
low as can be expected. If it increases, as seems 
not improbable before long, the supply of raw 
wool would seem small. 

Finally, we note that higher raw cotton has 
found expression in advancing markets for cot- 
ton textiles, which tends to reduce the competitive 
disadvantage of wool. 

On the other hand, it must be said that mill 
consumption seems likely to decline for a time, 
particularly as the trend of business is moder- 
ately recessionary at present. Certainly the mills 
are proceeding in a conservative manner. More- 
over, the yarn market is likely to require some 
time for working out its long period of weakness. 

The net result of these considerations is that 
a period of approximate stability for raw wool 
should develop in the immediate future. There 
is a possibility of greater strength by fall, how- 
ever, as by that time the readjustment now 
going on in the industry should be effected. In 


Will Consumption 
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1925 1926 1927 1928 


adjusted for seasonal variation; 


Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks 


of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported by Dept. of Agri- 


culture and Dept. of Commerce; 


without reduction to grease equivalent. 


reduced to grease equivalent; 
to consumption—Consumption, same as above. 


1921 = 100. Ratio wool imports 
Imports, manufactured wool, total all classes, 
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short, we now see no prospect of much further 
decline in raw wool and are inclined to look for 
greater strength in the autumn. 


Yarn Prices Near Turning Point 


Phe TExTILE Wor_Lp 


index of worsted yarns 

in May was 105.2% of the 1921 average, against 
106.4% in preceding month. In spite of this 
decline, however, a better sentiment is clearly 
ywn in reports concerning the yarn markets 
and we think that improvement will develop 
he the end of the year although spinners are 


not vet out of the woods. 


The statistical position shows this. Spindles 
re too active in comparison with looms to allow 
much strength for some time. Back of this con- 
dition f course, lies the continued dullness in 
ie goods markets. Considering the price of 
our figures show a rate of spindle output 
in comparison with loom requirements that is 
fully up to normal and probably slightly above. 
This condition, con ing atter the large excess last 
fall, leaves the available supply of yarn still too 
large to allow immediate strength The activity 
f cards also is relatively great in comparison 
with that of spindles or looms, which is a con- 
lition that practically always develops preceding 
during periods of weakness in yarns 
But these conditions are likely to be corrected 
luring the summer. Jt is clearly apparent that 


They 
are as low in comparison with the average price 
and 


between raw wool and worsted yarns is the low- 


yarn prices are about as low as can be. 


of cloth as they ever get the margin 


est in many years. Inasmuch as there is evi- 

dence that no large further decline in raw wool 

is now in prospect, it seems reasonable to infer 

that in a few months (say by August) stronger 

yarn markets will develop. 

Cloth Prices Now Seem Likely to Hold 
\s to cloth, the TextireE Wortp 


index for 
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Fig. 2. TEXTILE PRICE LEVELS—The chart shows how the chief textile fibers compare 
(1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) with each other. The 100 line = 
average of all commodity prices, and fibers are normally priced when near the general level. 
The several fiber price curves are related to the general price level and so placed that 
normally they should be close together. For example, at the middle of 1924 cotton was too 
high, in comparison with both the general level and with other fibers. 
May stood unchanged at 109.39 of the 1921 ity is rather low in comparison with the level 
average. In April, the Bureau of Labor Statis- wholesale dry goods sales. 
tics’ index of woolen and worsted goods showed No other conclusion seems possible but th 
continued sagging trend, being 189.6% of the stocks of wool goods in general must be low and 
1913 average against 189.8% in March. This it follows that whenever demand picks up prices 


tends to confirm our forecast of 
wool goods. 

It should be noted, however, that the outstand- 
ing feature in the industry is the low level of 
loom activity, the April hours active being the 
lowest for that month in any year on our record. 
Taking narrow looms alone, we find that they 
ran lower in April, 1924, but the total for all 
looms is 


concessions in 


as stated. Considering the season, wide 
loom activity is the lowest since early 1921 with 
the single exception of the three summer months 


last vear. It may also be stated that loom activ- 


will be firm. As bearing on the demand for woo! 
goods, we again call attention to the higher levels 
of cotton fabrics, and it may be added that the 
prospects for unseasonably cold weather during 
a good part of the year should tend to favor 
wool cloth in a broad way. The big point, how- 
ever, is that buying has been hampered by price 
uncertainty and by unsound practices in the 
merchandising of wool goods. Now that it 
seems probable that prices will be regarded as 
stable and that mills are taking a firmer stand, 
we may look to freer buying. 
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record-breaking activity 


Fe YM the 
oi t 


he cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry in March there was a moderate 
\pril for the country as 


a whole, and 


decrease in 
for the two principal 
erowing States 
England States. The 
due in part to the 
smaller number of operating days in 


sections—t} e 


and the New 


cotton 


decrease was 


and 5.72% 


less for the New England 


states. 


tor 


‘or the whole country the activity 
index dropped II 


points, 
States it 


or 8.46% 4 


the cotton declined 12 


points, or 7.79%; and for New Eng- 
land it dropped ro points, or 9.9%. 
When active spindle hours per ac- 
tive spindle are figured on the day 
basis, as given by the Census Bureau 


Index of Activity 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active spindle for period 
September, 1921 to July, 1922, 100 = 226 











for both months, the resultant de- 
crease in percentage activity per day 
for the whole country and for the 
South check the index decreases very 
closely; for the United States it is 
8.5%, and for the South, 7.7% 
That for New England, or 6.85%, fails 
to check because of lack of allowance 
for the extra holiday in that section 

There is no evidence that the April 
decrease in activity will be sustained, 
but every indication that the industry 
is repeating, at a much higher rate 
of production, the experience of the 
first six months of 1923, when three 
maximum activity were 
touched in January, March and May 
before there was a rather serious and 
protracted slump, and then another 
expansion that touched its final peak 
i 1924, all of which is 
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Congratulations and Commiserations 

HE Cotton-Textile Institute and_ its 

Carded Yarn Group are to be congratu- 
lated upon the memorandum of sound trade 
practices, or ethical code, drawn up at a re- 
cent meeting and submitted to the trade, and 
the cotton industry generally is to be com- 
miserated upon the fact that there is any con- 
siderable number of its manufacturers and 
merchants whose sense of humor, of ethics 
and of sound business practice is so depraved 
as to require such admonition and public 
scourging. 

The unsound trade practices mentioned in 
the memorandum have existed for many years, 
but appear to have become more general as 
direct selling increased. They are in part 
the result of excess production and abnormally 
keen competition, but are traceable primarily 
to the existence, in some instances, of a lower 
grade of honor and ethics in business than in 
individual matters. This is the direct anti- 
thesis of the code of honor of the average 
old time merchants and manufacturers, which 
was far more strict in business than in pri- 
vate affairs. 

That such an ethical status is not peculiar 
to the yarn trade in this country is demon- 
strated by the strict rules and penalties for 
violation of price, production and _ selling 
agreements adopted by the recently-organized 
American Yarn Spinners Association in Eng- 
land. Domestic carded yarn spinners and 
merchants, whose code of business ethics is 
beyond reproach, can hardly be blamed for 
hesitating to ratify the memorandum of the 
Carded Yarn Group of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute until assured that penalties for vio- 
lation are sufficient and will be enforced. 

* oe * 


The Institute and Associations 
E VER since The Cotton-Textile Institute 

+ was organized, there has been a great 
deal of conjecture as to the effect of its func- 
tioning upon existing associations in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry. 

Discussion of this topic has increased since 
the recent announcement of the discontinua- 
tion of the Southern Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion and the absorption of that organization’s 
membership and activities by the Carded 
Yarn Group of the Institute. In many quar- 
ters, expression is given to the thought that 
this was the first of a series of graceful re- 
tirements on the part of cotton manufacturing 
associations. Such important bodies as the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
ind the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation are included in the gossip. 

From every standpoint, this talk is foolish. 

In the first place, the absorption of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners Association has no 
hearing on the status of the associations in 
general. That organization was farmed pri- 
marily, and almost exclusively, for the de- 
velopment of statistical information. Its con- 


tinuance would mean serious duplication of 
effort, since the Institute was planned to do 
just that sort of work. 

The National and American associations, 
and the various State associations, on the 
other hand, have a far different scope. They 
represent logical media for the meeting to- 
gether of manufacturers in order that prob- 
lems of mutual interest may be discussed. 
They furnish an opportunity for organized ex- 
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THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: Further strengthening 
is in progress after a most active period. 
Some difference of opinion on future, but 
agreement on substantial firmness of cur- 
rent levels. Mills not on equal footing as 
regards raw material and those which did 
not buy at the low prices of last December 
and January are not so well satisfied as 
those who own cheap cotton. Tickings ad- 
| vanced another half cent Print cloths on 
| basis of 714-7%4c for 64x60s. May’s cloth 
turnover was almost twice that for same 
month, year previous. 

Wool Markets: Gradual progress in 
fall duplicates. Continuation of this busi- 
ness suggests to sellers that buyers clearly | 
do not anticipate a reduction of prices 
when spring, 1928, figures are named. Fur- | 
ther argument in favor of delayed spring | 
showings as means for improving market 
tone. Passing of preferred dividend by 
American Woolen expected and regarded 
as a constructive move. Better interest in 
worsted knitting yarns and prices more | 
stable; weaving demand lagging. 

Knit Goods Markets: Further advances 
in price of fall underwear have been made | 
| following the start made last week. So far 
southern mills have been the aggressors. | 
One instance of advance on balbriggans. 
The amounts are 25 to soc. Hosiery is 
| quiet after a dull May but many mills still 
| remain behindhand on deliveries. 
| Silk Markets: Between-seasons dullness. 
| Georgettes, flat crepes, and prints all meet 
| smaller demand. Retailers are moving 
| 
| 
| 































what they hold and buying only summer 
numbers such as sheer prints, washable 
| broadcloths, etc. Cutters doing little. New 
| organization proposed to do away with 
some of the evils of trade. Would include 
| only broad silk manufacturers. Prices 
show weaker tendency. 








pression of opinion regarding legislative mat- 
ters, industrial relations and other broad sub- 


jects. They conduct a great number of other 
activities, all important and of direct benefit 
to the trade. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, on the other 
hand, was formed for the specific purpose of 
conducting research along economic lines. 
It is not a trade association. Its constitution 
prohibits it from being interested in legisla- 
tive matters. If it were to take over the many 
activities of the National and American asso- 
ciations, this would result in dissipation of 
its energies; spreading its financial income 
over too broad a surface; placing too heavy a 


burden on Walker D. Hines and his associ- 
ates; and in every way restricting the full de- 
velopment of its real program. 

It is difficult to see how the existence of 
the Institute impairs in the least the effective- 
ness of the existing associations. On the 
other hand, it should prove of benefit to them 
as the broader spirit of cooperation which it 
is engendering should develop greater inter- 
est, on the part of cotton manufacturers, in 
the organizations to which they belong. 


* * * 


The Tariff a Live Issue 

HAT tariff address of James B. Reynolds 

before the alumni association of the 
Philadelphia Textile School may prove to be 
one of the key notes of the coming presidential 
election. In any case it was none too early 
for a clarion call to go out to textile and other 
manufacturers awakening them from. their 
tariff lethargy and putting the fear of drastic 
tariff reduction before them. 

And there could have been no more logical 
place for such a pronouncement than Phila- 
delphia, the country’s bulwark of protection, 
and no more logical speaker, other than Presi- 
dent Coolidge, than James B. Reynolds, 
speaker of the House of Representatives, than 
whom few present members of Congress have 
had more active experience in tariff adminis- 
tration and legislation. 

Two features of Speaker Reynold’s address 
should sink deeply into the minds of protec- 
tionists: One is the fact that Congress, as 
at present constituted politically, cannot be 
depended upon to enact tariff legislation of 
an adequately protective character; and the 
second is that the latest generation of voters 
has no direct knowledge of what it means to 
industry to be without tariff protection, is 
indifferent to the dangers of an inadequate 
tariff, and must be educated to a true knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

It is none too early to commence a vigorous 
campaign of education designed to awaken the 
country to the benefits of adequate tariff pro- 
tection to domestic industry, and to the menac- 
ing factors insidiously arraying themselves 
against a continuance of the system that is the 
chief basis of our prosperity and high scale of 
wages and living. 

x ok Ox 


An Opportunity in the Silk Industry 
T a time when the tendency among pro- 
gressive industries is to consolidate any 

scattered associations or to effect such coordi- 

nation between them that they may act as a 

unit on industry matters, the news that a 

group of broad silk manufacturers are getting 

together to form a new association appears 
to strike a note not in harmony with trends 
which in the other branches of the textile 
field have already shown themselves sound. 

The aims of the manufacturers behind 
this new movement in the silk industry are for 
greater service to their brothers in the busi- 
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ness and for 


round them. These aims 


That this movement has the promised support 


oO! 25.000 


Its existence is a charge that the existing 
association in that field has failed to live up 
these 25,000 looms at 


to the expectanvions ot 
the least. 


The Silk Association of 


more definite direction of en- 
deavor to improve the conditions which sur- 
need no 


looms indicates its seriousness. 


\merica is 
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defense. raw material to the 


built 


up of sections which cater to each of the vari- 
ous divisions of the silk industry from the 
finished 
seems to offer flexibility which might well be 
turned to good account at present emergency. 

No progressive manufacturer would want 
to see lost any of the forward-looking plans 
and ideas held for the proposed new trade 
body, yet the division of the trade into two 
rival associations is a high price to pay for 


fabric. This 


their maintenance. 
to be development of these principles unc 
the wing of the existing association. WV} 
not a new section in the parent body for thes 
dissenters where they may carry out the 
plans according to their own ideas but in c 
operation with the rest of the trade? 
secessionists the 
right to a place in the sun would be heavil 
upon them. 
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A better solution appears 


burden of proving the 





Discuss Industry’s Problems 
Representative Wool Mill Men 
and Agents Confer on June 23 
been called tor 
Hotel, of 

selling 
to consider certain problems 


\ conference has 
June 23 at the Roosevelt 
wool manutacturers and 
agent 
connected with the industry, more par- 
ticularly the desirability of accurate 
information respecting the capacity of 
the mills in the industry in connection 
consumption of their 


with possible 


product. 

This conference is under the aus- 
pices of the National Textile Re- 
search Office, 45 East 17 Street, New 
York. This been 
actively promoting the collection of 
statistical data in the industry and has 
arrived at the point where, because of 


organization has 


the approval of the majority of im- 
portant factors, it is believed that a 
meeting Ot manutacturers, with their 
will be most beneficial. 


While it is not possible at this writ- 


selling agents, 
ing to give details of the program, 
decided on tor the 
stated 
ering will not be for 


which has been 


conference, nevertheless it is 
that the gatl 
the purpose of selling the idea of sta- 
tistics to the trade who, it is felt, are 
convinced that some independent or 
ganization can best function in the 
collection of this information. 

It is expected, from the response 
already received, that a large and rep 
resentative gathering will meet on the 
above date; and it is posible that mat 
ters of general interest—including the 


appointment of committees to carry 
forward such work as may be dete1 


mined upon, may result. 


A Big 


Sales as Reported Are Almost 
Twice Those for May, 1926 
Sales of standard cotton textiles 

May 


large as they were a year ago, accord 


May in Cottons 


during were nearly twice as 
ing to statistics for the month just 
Association oft 


New 


orders established a 


compiled by The 
Cotton Textile Merchants of 
York. Unfilled 
new high record. 


Sales amounted 


to 328,144,000 
yards, or 141.5% of production which 
was 231,874,000 yards. The volume 
[ larger than dur- 


ing the corresponding period in 1926. 


of sales was 91.5% 


Unfilled orders on June I were 572,- 
009,000 vards, or 20% larger than on 
May 1 and equivalent to nearly ten 
weeks’ production at the rate of out- 
put during May. 

Shipments amounted to 230,665,000 
yards, or 99.5% ot production. Stocks 


on hand aggregated 177,890,000 yards 


May 31, an increase of 0.7% 
the month. 

‘he reports compiled by the asso- 
ciation are based on yardage statistics 
on the production and sale of more 
classifications of standard 
cotton cloths during the four weeks 
of May. They represent a large 
part of the volume of these goods 
manufactured in the United States. 

A summary showing the records of 
May, 1926, compared with May, 1927, 
in thousands of yards (000s omitted) 
follows: 


during 


than 200 


(~———— Mav -—— Change 
1926 1927 from 1926 
Production ee 201, 058 231,874 +-15.3% 
Sales oe 171,394 328,144 +91.5% 
Shipments 187, 796 230,665 + 22.8% 
Stocks on Hand 
May Ist . 273,658 176, 681 —35.4% 
May 3ist 236,920 177, 890 —38.0 
Unfilled Orders 
May Ist ° 234, 252 474,530 +102.6% 
May $list 217, 850 572, 009 +162. 6° 





Associated Industries of Mass. 
to Meet in October 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, in which the textile and allied 
industries are largely represented, will 
be held at the Copley-Plaza and West- 
minster hotels, Boston, Oct. 19 and 
20. The second annual exhibit of pro- 
ducts made by the members will be 
held on the main floor of the Copley- 
Plaza hotel, Oct 
to 10 p. m. 


19-21, from 10 a. m. 


(Army 
tract 


Awards Sheeting Con- 


PHILADELPHIA, - 
Depot, aL >, 
Ave., has 


(uartermaster 

Army, 21st & Oregon 
awarded contract for 
supplying them with 38,335 vds., un- 
bleached sheeting, 42 in. 
S. B. Marks & Co., 


item was 


wide. to 
whose bid on this 
14.44c per yd., terms 2% 
10 days or 1% 20 days, with delivery 
to start in 30 and to be complete in 
go days. Their bid was the lowest of 
five received May 31 when proposals 
were opened, 


Honor F. A. Aykroyd 


Former President of Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce Guest 
of Wool Association 
In recognition of courtesies ex- 
tended by the Bradford (Eng.) 
Chamber of Commerce to representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers a luncheon was 
given Monday at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce in honor of F. A. Ayk- 
royd, a former president of the Brad- 
ford Chamber and now chairman of 
its special wool pack committee, and 
J. H. C. Hodgson, vice president of 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 
George T. Willingmyre, specialist in 
wool marketing of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., was also a guest. The execu- 
tive committee of the Boston Wool 


Trade Association cooperated with 
the National Association as_ hosts 
and was represented by President 


C. H. Ketchum, secretary F. Na- 
thaniel Perkins and a number. o1 1ts 
other officials. 

President Franklin W. Hobbs of 
the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers presided at the after- 
dinner speaking which 
informal character and_ introduced 
Mr. Aykroyd as the first speaker. 
Che latter explained the difficulties 
that have been encountered in at- 
tempting to introduce a wool pack of 
all-wool and described a new 
pack made of paper yarn having a 
wire described the 
is being made in the 
better breeding of sheep in the 
British Dominions, and the efforts 
that are being made to eliminate the 
marking of sheep with tar and other 
deleterious substances; he also de- 
plored the indiscriminate use of the 
Romney ram and the mixed quality 
of fleeces produced by such progency ; 
he also told of the progress made in 
breeding sheep whose fleeces were 
devoid of black hair, and expressed 


was of an 


fabric, 


core; he also 


progress that 





Associated Knit Underwear 


N. C., June 17-18, 1927. 
National Knitted Outerwear 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. 


New York, July 18-23, 1927. 
26—Oct. 1, 1927. 





1928. 


Manufacturers of 
Meeting, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., June 16-17, 1927. 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 


Association, 
J., June 23-24, 1927. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


America, Semi-Annual 


Annual Convention, Hotel 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 21st Annual Meet- 


ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 24-25, 1927. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 1-2, 1927. 

Second Annual Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 





the belief that more fine wool ot t! 
New England type would be grow 
if manufacturers would make growe: 
cognizant of such need. 

Among the other speakers we: 
President C. H. Ketchum of t! 
Boston Wool Trade Association, \| 
Hodgson and Mr. Willingmyre. 1 
latter told of experiments that are lx 
ing conducted by his department in 
developing a substitute for tar for the 
marking of sheep and of the antici 
pated success of these experiments. 

Among the officers and members 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers present, in addition to 
President Franklin W. Hobbs, were 
the following: Vice presidents, Addi- 
son L. Green and Nathaniel Stevens, 
secretary-treasurer, Walter Humph- 
reys; assistant secretary, J. B. Mc- 
Pherson; directors, Frederic S. Clark 
and George C. Hetzel. 

From the Boston Wool Trade 
Association in addition to those previ- 
ously mentioned were former presi- 
dents W. A. Dupee, Sidney A. Eise- 
mann, C. P. Nunn and John Wilcock, 
also W. G. Fallon, H. Holland and 
Hubbard Holland, Jr. Among’ the 
other wool men and manufacturers 
present were J. Barron, W. R. Cord- 
ingley, C. W. Dow, Marland C. 
Hobbs, L. G. Holden, Alexander 
Livingston, J. H. Paton, M. C. 
and Abbot Stevens. 


Rees 


So. N. E. Textile Club Annual 
Meeting 

The annual meeting and outing of 
the Southern New England Textile 
Club will be held Saturday afternoon, 
June 18 at the Pomham Club, River- 
side, R. I. through the courtesy of a 
member of that famous organization, 
luncheon being served from 12 to 1.30 
p. M., followed by the annual meeting 
at 1:30 P. M. sharp, and one of Hamil- 
ton McKenzie’s best Pomham bakes 
being served at 2 o’clock. Former- 
president Henry Clinton Dexter will 
have personal supervision of the 
dinner, at which President John T. 
Balmer will preside, and a concert will 
be rendered during both luncheon and 
dinner by Scott’s American Band. 


For Simplification of Institu- 
tional Linens 

WasHincton, D. C.—Manufac- 
turers, distributors and users of 
hospital, hotel and institutional linen 
met at the Department of Commerce 
June ro, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the adoption of a simplified list 
of sizes for such goods. 
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South Busy, but Profits Meager 





Good Volume of Orders 


—TInterest 


TRIP through the southern mill 
A district by one of the editors of 
|EXTILE WorLD reveals a practically 
unanimous report of good business on 
the part of yarn and cloth mills, par- 
ticularly the latter; but an equally 
unanimous complaint against the 
meager profits which this business 
entails. 

Mill executives interviewed stated 
that orders were sufficient to take 
care of their production, which repre- 
sents a marked improvement over the 
situation this time last year. How- 
ever, the failure of rayon and cloth 
prices to advance in proportion to the 
increase in raw cotton quotations 
makes the profit margin an unsatis- 
factory one. 

Opinions on outlook as to new crop 
values vary widely, which is quite 
natural at this stage of the game. 
There are some confirmed bulls who 
are talking 20c cotton, but the best 
average Opinion seems to approximate 
the prediction of 16%4c made by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney in these columns last 
week. Of course, all opinions are 
qualified by hedges, owing to the 
variables involved between now and 
the end of the crop year. 

Incidentally, an expert in South 
Carolina, estimates that the Missis- 
sippi delta will raise about 75% of 
its normal quota of cotton this vear, 
basing the figure upon the belief that 
50% of the cotton-growing area was 
not affected by flood conditions and 
that the remaining 50% should pro- 
duce about halt of its normal amount. 
However, he expressed the fear that 
some of the crop would be inferior 
as flooded areas have in some cases 
been re-seeded hastily with poor 
types of seed. 


Interest in Institute 


One of the outstanding impressions 
received by the traveling editor from 
this trip has been the widespread in- 
terest which southern cotton manu- 
facturers are displaying in the activi- 
ties of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
During the course of a visit last fall, 
he found a broad tentative interest in 
the plans of this organization, but 
now there seems to be a very real 
conviction that its success, under its 
present personnel and ideals, is in- 
evitable. Attention is called by 
manufacturers to the marked psycho- 
logical influence which the Institute 
has exerted already upon the condi- 
tions of the industry. 

On all sides are heard hearty ex- 
pression of approval of the remarks 
expressed by Walker D. Hines, presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
at the recent joint convention at At- 
lantie City, and warm admiration for 
the type of man who is leading the 
industry. 

Particular interest is being evinced 
in the plans of the newly-formed cost 
lepartment of the Institute. 


in Institute 


Naturally a great deal of the dis- 
cussion in the southern section cen- 
ters on the progress of the much- 
debated ‘*North-to-South’ movement. 
It is significant to note that a new 
trend has been noted by observers, 
who report an increasing interest on 
the part of silk mills, knitting mills 
and finishing plants in the possibilities 
of the southern section. It is stated 
quite freely that interest in these 
branches of the industry at present 
overshadows that shown by cotton 
mills. 

An Index of Activity 

Referring again to the good volume 
of business being enjoyed by southern 
mills, an interesting index for one 


section, at least, is found in the an- 
nouncement made by the Greenville 
(S. C.) Chamber of Commerce to the 
that the annual payroll of 
Greenville textile mills has reached 
the unprecedented figure of $9,853,004. 


effect 


This compares with an estimate of 
$8,011,000 for 1926 made by the South 
Carolina Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Industries. 

The Chamber’s survey was a care- 
ful one, and the data were checked 
painstakingly. It covered only the 
spinning and weaving mills, and the 
bleacheries and finishing plants. 

A. Foster McKissick, president of 
the Chamber, stated in connection 
with this report: “Unless there is cur- 
tailment of the mills this summer, 
which does not now seem likely, 
Greenville is due to receive in pay- 
rolls during the next few weeks more 
than $650,000 in excess of the amount 
received during the corresponding 
period of last summer. 


Dictator Suggested for Broadsilks 





Group of Broadsilk Manufacturers 


Contemplate 
. silk trade was shaken out of 
rut last week by the report that 
a movement was under way to form 
a separate association of broadsilk 
manufacturers which would function 
independently of the Silk Association 
of America and have as its purpose 
the alleviation of certain of the ills 
that now afflict the industry. The 
movement was initiated by T. J. Mit- 
chell, who is president of T. J. 
Mitchell & Co., Inc. After conferring 
with certain of his associates Mr. 
Mitchell came to a decision to sound 
out the sentiment of the entire group 
of broad silk manufacturers and to 
this end sent out a questionnaire. The 
work was begun several weeks ago, 
and will not be stopped until the en- 
tire body of silk manufacturers has 
been covered. 


The Letter 


The letter which merely endeavors 
to plumb the sentiment of the trade 
is as follows: 

“In your opinion do you think it 
would be advisable or advantageous for 
the broadsilk manufacturers to have an 
organization of their own, separate and 
distinct from any other branch of the 
industry ? 

“It may be possible to eradicate a 
great many of the evils now existing in 
our industry if we could perfect such an 
organization. 

“When you consider the amount of 
capital invested in the manufacturing of 
silk and see the smal! returns on the in- 
vested capital, there must be something 
wrong. 

“Let us get together and find out what 
it is! 

“Would you favor me 
opinion and suggestions ?”’ 


According to Mr. Mitchell about 
90% of those who have already re- 
ceived the questionnaire, have already 
replied and of the replies between 
70% and 80% are favorable to the 
idea. It is not thought that additional 
replies which are being received right 
along will change the preponderating 
number who think that the idea of a 


with your 


New 


Organization 

separate association is a step in the 
right direction. While a definite ma- 
jority favor the suggestion, there are 
quite a number who are only mildly 
favorable, and some who point out 
that Division D of the Silk Associa- 
tion is already in existence and 
should be the unit to handle the mat 
eT. 

Regarding Division D of the Silk 
\ssociation one manufacturer writes 
as follows: 

“Regarding remedies to be brought 
about by concerted action on the part of 
silk manufacturers to conteract the de- 
plorable conditions which prevail in our 
industry, the only possible channel for 
successful endeavors in that direction is 
the Silk Association of America. While 
it is true that this association covers the 
interests of all concerned and not only 
those of the silk manufacturers, the fact 
remains that its Division D 1s solely 
concerned with the problems of the 
broadsilk manufacturers, and it is the 
chairman of this Division D, 
Post, to whom your 
made known. 

“We might add that this Division D of 
the Silk Associaticn of America is now 
endeavoring to bring about a _ certain 
plan of action which would, if success- 
fully carried out, fully cover your own 
purposes.” 

A different view is taken by another 
manufacturer who while admitting 
that the necessary machinery for 
constructive already 
says: 

“The Silk Association of America dges 
not seem to function for the benefit of 
the masses in the silk business, but only 
caters to the few large manufacturers, 
the raw silk dealers and the throwsters. 
As the rules of the Silk Association of 
America do not work to the benefit of 
the smaller manufacturers, you can look 
for our support in any way you desire, 
and we trust that your letter, which has 
evidently been sent out to a great many 
manufacturers, is meeting with a cordial 
response.” 

aA: - . 
Mr. Mitchell’s View 

To a representative of TEXTILE 
Wortp, Mr. Mitchell went into the 
details of the matter at somewhat 
greater length and amplified his pur- 


George 


voice should be 


action exists 
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pose in sending out the questionnaire. 
First of all he disclaimed any desire 
to assume the 
ganization he 


leadership in the or- 


proposes. By taking 


the initiative it was his purpose to fin 
out definitely what the sentiment 
would be toward the formation of a 
new organization which would be con- 
cerned solely with the present day 
problems of the broadsilk mills and 
which moreover would act energetic- 
ally to solve some of them. It is 
understood that 
support amounting to 
have been received. 


since assurances of 


25,000 looms 

The tenor of the replies points to 
the fact that conditions are and have 
been unsatisfactory if not “deplor- 
able”, with an utterly inadequate re- 
turn on the millions of dollars of in- 
vested capital in the industry. Instead 
of silk being the “Queen of Fabrics’. 
Mr. Mitchell points out that today it 
is a football kicked about by the 
whims of chance and with prices gov- 
erned by the willingness of the manu- 
facturer to take a gamble in making 
up merchandise which may or may 
not be wanted, and the ability of the 
buyer to hold off in placing his orders, 

The opinion is held that the pres- 
ent machinery favors the few and ig- 
nores the many. One of the interest- 
ing proposals is that at the head of 
the new organization there be a man 
trom outside the industry, energetic 
and capable, who shall be clothed with 
authority that approximates that of 
the “Dictators” in several other lines. 
It would not be possible cooperatively 
to limit production as this violates 
trade regulations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Other solutions of current 
problems could be however, 
and of much would depend 
upon the vision and capabilities of the 


found, 


course 


man chosen as the executive head 

Other silk men interviewed re- 
garded the idea of Mr. Mitchell as 
a sound and constructive one. Silk 
men already prominently connected 
with the Silk Association expressed 
themselves as favorable and tailed to 
see how it could do any harm. 
or two did point out, however, that 
in any matter of the sort it was dit- 
ficult to secure wholehearted coopera- 
tion due to the fact that each indi- 
vidual was suspicious of the other. 
If the organization is carried out 
along the lines by Mr. 
Mitchell this point need come up in 
only a modified way as the dissemina- 
tion of trade information to ail con- 
cerned will, for one thing, point 
clearly the wise policy and eliminate 
much of the groping in the dark that 
is now carried on. 


(one 


suggested 


Atlanta Prison to Make Marine 
Corps Duck 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Atlanta 
penitentiary has just secured a con- 
tract from the U. S. Marine Corps to 
furnish 85,000 yards of khaki cotton 
duck. Experiments have been going 
forward in the duck mill at the peni- 
tentiary for some time to secure a 
fast khaki shade in canvas for the 
Marine Corps. The tests of samples 
so far completed are satisfactory. 
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James R. MacColl, president oi 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, k : 
and a past president of the National 
Ass it Cotton M lacturer 
W ul om New York June 14 for 
St 1 ed Mr. MacColl will 
be membh« f e An in secti 

e International Chamber of Com 
n vii ill meet at the Swedis! 
capitol on June 27 

S. M. D. Clapper, Cam Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, and president of the Cotton 
Yarn Merchants Association, was on of 
200 leading business men of Philadelphia, 
invited to attend a luncheon at the new 
Ledger Club on the top floor of the 
Public Ledger building, June 6, by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, publisher of the Saturday 
kevenu Post and other national publica 
tions Mr. Curtis has equipped the club, 
making its furnishings the finest procur- 
able. Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 


Son Co., In uid Samuel H. Garrett, 
Erwin Yarn Co., were also present 

Henry T. G. Dyson, president and 
and treasurer of the Hudson ( Mass.) 
\\ ted Ce ¢ has been elected president 

the Hudson Industrial Associates, an 
organization formed for the purpose ot 
improving industrial and civic conditions 
ll I la town 

Robert S. Cooper, president of the 
Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis., 


was elected president of the Kenosha 


Manutacturer \ssociation recently over 
his plea for retirement He has been 
president of the association since 1924 


Andrew E,. Vaughan, Vaughan Knit 


ting ¢ Pottstown, Pa., will spend two 


months abroad this summer, touring 
through England and on the continent 
Chas. J. Webb and Herbert K. 


Webb, Chas. ] 
Philadelphia, 


tensive trip, taking them through the far 


Webb & Sons ( On Inc., 


have returned from an ex 


west where they visited a number of wool 
growing centers 

A. O. Dawson, vice president of Can 
Cottons, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, address to the 


adian 
declared in an 
shareholders of the company that a num 
ber of flour milling companies in Canada 
are experimenting with the object of 
flour 


ot gingham instead of the 


having their packed in bags made 
present plain 
cotton sacking 

George H. Brockenbrough, vice 
president of the Saluda (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., and Miss Hele:. 


nett of Spartanburg, S. C., are to be mat 


Towel pur- 


ried ¢ June 29 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper ( orp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs Dra ( have returned from a three 
weeks’ fi ¢ tri la useboat off the 
Florida coas They have closed their 
winter home in Bos ind pa 
summer at their ¢ estate in Hone 
d 

Fred J. Collins elected 

eneral ma ( i t ( 5 m 
( H. 
Charles A. Rice, 
2 11 I ( M t ( 
} m ~ 
l ( : ‘ ++¢ 
‘ 
( Ss come \ 
t 1 ( SAT 
( Ma j bye S 


age comp ( or ver 350 vear Mr 
Rice is president of the ( la Rice ( 1 
New Ye rk, selling agents. 

Carl J. Hazelton, president of the 


American Narrow Fabric Co., Worcester, 





Mass., and Mrs. Hazelton will sail from 
New York on the S. S. LaFrance on 
June 11 for a summer tour of England 
and the Continent 


Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., was reelected 
president of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change at the annual election and Gar- 
diner H. Miller was elected vice presi 
dent to succeed John W. Jay. James F. 
Maury was reelected treasurer for the 
20th time. Four 


consecutive new mem- 


bers were elected to the board of man- 
agers, W. Allston Flagg, Harry L. 
Goss, Charles S. Montgomery and 


Adolph E. Norden, and the following 
reelected: Dr. Herman B. 
Baruch, John C. Botts, William S. 
Dowdell, N. Nicholas Edwards, Ben- 
jamin H. Ettelson, T. Laurelle Guild, 
John W. Jay, John H. McFadden, Jr., 
Henry H. Royce, George M. Shutt 
and J. Lawrence Watkins, Jr. 

F. N. Belding has resigned as vice- 
director of the Belding- 
New 


members 


president and 
Heminway Co 
York 


H. A. Read has 
manager of — the 
Mills Corp., I 


been succeed d 


with main office at 
resigned as general 
Patchogue- Plymouth 
Mass. He has 
by Otto Schuman, re 
New York 


duties of 


iwrence, 


cently sales manager of the 


fice, who will pertorm. the 


manager temporarily. 


Alfred Wolstenholme, Alired Wol 
stenholme & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, was 
a member of the committee appointed to 
guests attending 
opening of the new National 
North Philadelphia building, at 


receive several hundred 
formal 


Bank of 


Broad St., Erie & Germantown Aves., 
June 6. The new building is fourteen 
stories high and North Philadelphia’s 
first skyscraper. 


Samuel Theodore Quint, of Quint 
Bros., Boston, wool and mohair dealers, 


Miss Adelaide Adaskin, Springfield, 


and 


Mass., are to be married in Beth El 
Temple, Springfield, on June 21. 
Se Geier has been elected vice 


president of the Duplan Silk Corp., New 
York, and Lyman Frize has been elected 
a director of the company. 


William H. Ross, 


vice president of 


Stephen Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has sailed for an extended s« 

Irn in Europe 

Michael F. Dunn, treasurer and mat 
ger of the Rodney Wallace C Fitcl 
burg, Mass., and Irs. Dunn returned 
Home this week from a six weeks’ Euro 
pean trip 

Charles F. Marble, treasurer of th 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Ma ind ill ] wl] Ss 11 1 cw 
York 1 July 10 for a summer t ( 


C. M. Carroll has been clect 

ry f ve Sutherland Mig 
Augusta, G 

F. B. Watson has resigned as secre 
tary al } assistant treasurer ot the ( cl 
rane (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co., to becon 
superintendent t Mart Mill 
Thomas Ga 


as a member of the selling organization 
of I. Reifsnyder & Son Co., Philadelphia, 
with whom he had been associated for 
18 years and is now connected with the 
Wool “O” Co., Philadelphia, in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

Frederick W. Thomas has been named 
agent and treasurer of the Pemaquid 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. For the last 
two vears he has been with Wellington, 
Sears & Co., New York as sales agent 
and general manager of the Gluck Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. Mr. Thomas received 
his early training in the Nashawena Mills, 
New Bedford. 


W. E. Johnson, of the M. J. Whittall 


Associates, Worcester, Mass., has been 


elected secretary of the Worcester 
County Purchasing Agents Association. 
Elmer Ellsworth Dawson, Jr., has 


resigned his 
Bloomfield. 


position with the Haines, 
Kincaid Co., Boston, wool 
merchants and is to locate in Stamford, 


Conn. He comes from Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. Y. Shugart has succeeded B. L. 
Richardson as manager of the Davis & 
Allcott Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


J. H. Henderson, formerly agent of 
the Royalston Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., has taken the position as 
agent of the Wales Woolen Mill, Wales, 


Mass. 


Frank Pattinson, manager of George 
Pattinson & Co., Preston, Ont., Canada, 
\Irs. Pattinson, arrived home a few 
days ago from a two months’ trip to 
England. 


and 


John David Hunter, representative of 
the General Dyestuff Corp., in Tennessee, 
and Miss Ethel Tinley of Charlotte, 
N. C., were married at the home of the 
bride’s parents on May 31. 


Gordon B. Elliott has accepted a posi- 
tion as production manager with the Pa- 
cific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
irom Worcester, Mass. 


He comes 


John V. Smeallie, publicity manager 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has just been elected 
to honorary membership in the Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association of Eastern New 
York. Mr. Smeallie was purchasing 
agent for this corporation and predeces- 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, for 


eleven 


sor, 


years. 


S. W. Long, chairman of the style 
committee of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., with 
mills at Pawtucket and Westerly, R. L, 
will sail June 11 on the S. S. Majestic 
tor an extended trip to Europe. He will 
make his headquarters at Paris and will 


} 
Visit thy mportant style 


k rial 


Italy, Switzerland and 


centers ot 
France, 


Germany 


Clyde B. Myers, graduating with the 


192 class of the 


School of 


Georgia | 
] 


Technok gy, Atlanta, Ga., has accepte a 
position with the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., of New York and Vir- 





R. P. Clark has succeeded John R. 
Barlow as superintendent of the Coosa 
Mill ot the Standard Ci esa Thatcher 
Co., Piedmont, Ala 

William Sanders, superintendent of 


\ud ger «& Me ver 
N. J., left recently for a visit to Europe. 


superintendent of the St. Catharine S 
Mills, St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. 

was for many years identified with Ju 
Kayser & Co., at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Robert A. Mailer has been appoi: 


Emerson Hough has taken the | 
tion as general superintendent of 
Kinderhook (N. Y.) Knitted Cap ( 

J. E. Carter, who recently resigned as 
overseer of carding at Mill No. 2 
the Profile Cotton Mi§ill, Jackson, 
Ala., has been appointed superintendent 
and local manager of the Latsch-Haz¢l- 
wood Mills. 

James B. McKinstry, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the Cordavilie 
(Mass.) Woolen Co., has accepted a po- 
sition as superintendent of the Ottaque- 
chee Woolen Co., Evarts, Vt. 

C. J. Abbott has taken the positio: 
assistant superintendent for the Island 
Woolen Co., Baraboo, Wis. Mr. Abbott 
was formerly employed at Colun 
ville, Mich. 

Carl S. Salinger has resigned his | 
ion as assistant superintendent of t 
Slater Millg, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
where he had been employed for the last 
26 years. 

Arthur C. Fiske, cashier for the 
American Woolen Co. in Lowell, Mass 
and Miss Ruth Keresey, Gardner, Mass 
were married in the latter city on June 4 

Harold Arthur Chamberlain, « 
manager for the Litchfield Shuttle ( 
Southbridge, Mass., Miss Hedwig 
Ernestine Tietze, Webster, Mass., were 
married on June 4. 


J. E. Wright has resigned as designer 


and 


in the fancy goods department of 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., and accepted a position with the 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 


Danville, Va. 

James W. Bailey has taken a position 
as designer in the fancy goods depart- 
ment of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Pails...5. C. 

Thomas R. Bulger has resigned as 
assistant designer for the Stanley Woolen 
Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 


Ernest Hoard, paymaster for the Dunn 
Worsted Mills, W oonsocket, R. . | 
Miss Lillian Walsh, also of that city 


Heart Churel 


were married in Sacred 
Woonsocket, on June 6. 

D. K. Quillian, formerly employed in 
the mill of the Whitney (S. C.) Mig 
Co., has taken a position as overseer 0! 
spinning in the Valley Falls (S. C.) Mill 
of the Martel Mills, Inc. 


John W. English has resigned his 
position as overseer of the clothroom 
the Linwood mill of Whitin Bros., In 
Whitinsville, Mass., to join the police 
force of that town. 


John M. Rose has accepted a pos! 


as overseer of the weaving depart: 
of the Monument Mills, Housa 
Mass He comes from New Bed 
Mass 

J. D. Moon has been made ove 
of weaving at the Avondale Mills 
mingham, Ala 

P. A. Padgett has resigned as 
seer of weaving with the Eastside Mig 
( Chatty: 


y, N. C., and ‘epted a 
| on in Mill No. 1 of the R 
hiss N. C.) Mills 
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Random Notes on Cotton Mill Operations from Picking 
to Warp Preparation 





Suggestions for Improving Operation Are Here Presented 
by a Superintendent Who Has Spent 45 Years in the Mill 
By George F. Brietz 


HE writer of this article has in 
mind a small mill of about 
13,000 spindles with 325 looms 
running on plain-weave goods, 
26s warp, 30s filling. The mill is 
using middling 7-in. to I-in. cotton. 
As the cotton is received at the mill, it 
is weighed and a sample is taken from 
each bale, this sample bearing the num- 
ber of the bale. When the entire lot 
is weighed, the samples are taken to a 
well-lighted room where the superin- 
tendent goes over all them carefully, 
pulling and grading them. Large mills 
have a regular grader for this purpose 
alone. The larger the opening, the 
better the mixing will always be, 
The mixing of the waste to be re- 
worked should always be given very 
careful attention, as good running 
work depends largely on how the waste 
is mixed, whether by feeding uni- 
formly at the hopper or by making a 
lap with the greater percentage of 
waste to be mixed with good laps in 
proportion to the amount of waste 
desired each day. Waste should never 
be allowed to accumulate with the idea 
of making it catch up sometime later. 


The Pickers 


Systematic inspection of beater 
blades should be made to see that they 
do not get too dull. When blades show 
signs of dullness, they should be turned 
around. One extra blade should 
always be kept in a sharpened con- 
dition, 

See that the eveners on the lapper 
are kept clean, preferably with com- 
pressed air where this is possible, and 
that the best leather obtainable is used 
for the evener control belt. The 
proper fan speed on these machines 
should be found and maintained and 
all drafts kept well regulated. The 
more up-to-date mills have the inter- 
mediate laps regularly weighed, the 
same as the finisher laps. Laps vary- 
ing as much as a half pound from 
standard should be run over. Every 
30 days is none too often for a general 
overhauling on this preparatory ma- 
chinery, considering its heavy duty and 
hat the entire product of the mill 
must pass through these machines. 


The Cards 


The cards are the most delicate and 
costly of the preparatory machines. 
They need peculiar care, and in no 
place in the mill does the human touch 
make itself more felt than on the cards. 
Like the mighty locomotive, each card 
has its own peculiarities, and there- 
fore needs a conscientious and pains- 
taking grinder to attend to its needs. 
Lack of this will soon make itself felt 
both in the cost of upkeep (fillet or 
clothing is high) and also in the 
quality of work that it sends forth. 

Proper setting of the card is one 


of the most important processes in the 
entire mill. We have found by ex- 
perience that it is time well spent to 
occasionally have a sliver weighed 
from each card in the room. For this 


and if it into cloth or finished 
product it will probably sell for 50c 
per pound or $10,000. 

The following is waste made for 
quarter in 


goes 


one 1926: Bales opened, 


HE author of this article took up successively during the first 
21 years of his mill career the duties of band boy, oiler, sec- 
tion man, and overseer. The last 24 years he has spent as a super- 
intendent. During all this time he has taken note of the innum- 
erable places where neglect, carelessness, poor judgment, and 


incorrect procedure affect unfavorably the quantity and quality 


of the final product of the mill. 


In the accompanying article, he 


presents to the reader certain conclusions he has drawn from 
his personal experience in caring for machinery, reducing waste, 
making machine adjustments, and otherwise attending to the 


details of the various processes. 


each card = should be numbered. 
Cylinder strips, doffer strips, flat strips, 
and flyings should be weighed sepa- 
rately. The’ result of this little ex- 
periment will often furnish a surprise 
tor the experimenter. 

In a recent test in our mill the fol- 
lowing observations were made from a 
card using middling cotton 7% to I in, 
13-0z. laps 54-gr. card sliver, and 100 
draff. From one card in an 1t-hr. 
run the following waste was made: 
49 oz of flat strippings, 13 oz. of 
cylinder strips, 15 oz. of flyings. If 
we will go to the trouble to keep the 
clearer waste separate at the drawings, 
slubbers, intermediates, and speeders, 
we shall probably find that there is 
more waste made here than many 
realize. 


On lower grade cotton we can afford 
to be liberal with the amount of strip- 
pings that we take out. This is be- 
cause first, it will greatly help the 
subsequent running of the work and 
help to increase the production; and 
second, the strippings are the highest 
priced waste the mill makes—usually 


worth around 70% the price of the 
cotton. 
Waste 


While on the subject of waste, it 
will be well to stop and consider what 
this word means to the average cotton 
mill. As we all know, some mills are 
much more wasteful than others, some 
possibly through necessity and others 
through carelessness or lack of man- 
agement. Let us for a moment con- 
sider what a difference of 1% waste 
will make in a year. Take, for in- 
stance, a mill using 4,000 bales of cot- 
ton, each bale averaging 500 lbs. The 
total weight is 2,000,000 lbs. of cotton, 
and 1% of this is 20,000 Ibs. If this 
goes to the waste house, it will prob- 
ably sell for 5c per pound or $1,000; 





1,178; gross weight, 574,463 lbs.; net 
weight, 549,879. 
PER 
KIND LBS. CENTAGE 
Strippings 14,926 2.60 
Sweepings ........ 13,706 2.39 
WEN eck kestcws 5,622 oS 
OROG. vk twee 5,040 SS 
Hard Slasher....... 1,060 .18 
Soft Slasher Nee 2,616 46 
Weave Rm. Hard.... 7 14 
UE Fi aes a a on o's 1,489 26 
IE iss ccmihrien dati daim: a SYS 16 
Bagging & Ties..... 24,753 $2.50 
Total 70,909 12.35 
When more production is needed 


through a given number of cards, the 
question is often asked, what is the 
best way to get it through—speeding 
up or increasing the weight of the lap? 
In our opinion it is better to “heavy” 
the laps a little and increase the draft. 
This is to provide a longer cardmg 
time on the fiber rather than to speed 
the doffer. In stripping, it is well to 
allow the sliver to run on the floor 
while the next card is being stripped. 
This allows the cylinder to fill partly 
up and prevents the stripping dust and 
trash from getting into the sliver can, 
thus producing uneven sliver. 





Often the card sliver is weakened 
by allowing the cans to run too full, 
especially in dry and windy weather. 
This allows fluffy sliver to topple over 
and cause excessive waste. 


Drawing Frames 

Drawing is a process that usually 
gets less attention than it deserves. It 
is safe to say that the slower the draw- 
ing frame is run or run to get 
production the better the result will be. 
It is better to run 250 r.p.m. than 350. 
attention on this machine 
should be given to see that the tension 
is kept as uniform as it is possible to 
make it, preferably a little slack 
rather than a little tight. Often one 
delivery will be a little tighter or 
slacker than the one next to it, caused 
by the sliver behind the head being 


can 


Special 


irregular in weight or by the metallic 
roll being account of the 
flute in the roll being clogged. The 
fact that when a drawing sliver leaves 
a frame a little heavy or light the 
discrepancy goes to the slubber that 
and will make more length in 
yards of heavy or light work than any 
other the mill, makes it 
important to keep the drawing frames 
in the cleanest and best of condition 
at all times. This machine should 
have the top metallic and the bottom 
steel rolls taken out and scoured at 
least every ten days. These machines 
should have the clearers picked every 
two hours instead of about twice or 
three times a day. 


Fly Frames 

lhe less the twist that can be put in 
compatible with the grade of cotton 
being used the better ; consequently the 
roller bill will be less and the subse- 
quent process will be better, consider- 
ing that all the twist in any roving 
that is really required is only enough 
to pull its weight without stretching. 
Stretching can be produced by sing- 
lings made in process and by weight 
that is too heavy for the number of 
roving to be pulled, also by blunt 
skewer ends, accumulated waste in por- 
celain steps, and accumulated waste 
at the tops of the skewers. [Frames 
should never be fanned while in 
motion. It is the usual practice in 
making yarn up to No. 30 to use as a 
draft about 4 for slubbers, 5 for inter- 
mediate, and 6 for fine frames. Special 
care should be given to see that the 
tension is not too tight. No tinkering 
with the frame tensions by the help 
should ever be allowed. This should 
be looked after by only one man. 


raised on 


way 


machine in 


Creeling Frames 

even work will be had by 
running, say, half the creels one size 
and the other half a different size, 
than by creeling all at one time. Great 
care should be taken not to allow long 
ends or laps in creeling; because, if a 
lap of two inches is made on the inter- 
mediate, it will be 10-in. when it comes 
through this machine, six times that or 
in. when it comes through the 
speeder, and 12 times that or 720 in. 
(or 60-ft. doubling) when it comes to 
the spooler warper or loom. Each 
operator should have a_ differently 
colored crayon or individual mark for 
his or her roving so that it can be 
distinguished from any other, and all 
bad work can be traced to the one who 
made it. 

Every machine in the mill should 
be given systematic cleaning daily, 
special cleaning at each week-end, and 
annually at least a thorough overhaul- 
ing, aligning and leveling. Some 


More 
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Notice especially the uniformity of the leather and the strength of the 
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A trial will convince you. 
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causes for bad and uneven work made 
in the card room are as follows: 

Poor cotton; poor mixing; irregular 
feeding; irregular working of waste; 
improper fan draft; uneven laps; dirty 
cards and especially drawings; neglect 
of clearers or slubbers, intermediate, 
and fine frames; bad piecings at 
drawings; incorrect weighing of laps; 
too much tension on frames causing 
stretching; poor piecings on inter- 
mediates and fine frames; careless oil- 
ing; poor rollers; and poor roller 
covering. 

Roller covering cost in the card 
room is only about 15% of the total 
cost where metallic drawing rolls are 
used, whereas about 85% of the roller 
covering cost is in the spinning. © For 
a mill of say 20,000 spindles the aver- 
age cost per month will be around 
$150 for the spinning and about $25 
for the carding. 

Spinning 

One of the essentials in the success- 
ful operation of a mill is a systematic 
time for oiling and cleaning. It has 
been found that for spindles with 
7g-in. whirl a roving band weighing 
about 70 grains, or around go to 100 
bands to the pound, will give good 
results. 

An up-to-date spinner will be care- 
ful of his yarn and will also keep 
daily records of the running, sizings, 
and breaking strengths. He will also 
keep a record of his production, com- 
paring one week with the others in 
order that he may have some personal 
knowledge of whether he is advancing 
or barely holding his own. The up- 
keep of the spinning, like the carding, 
should receive attention at all times; 
and, at the annual cleaning and dis- 
mantling or overhauling, the little in- 
side hidden bolsters that have for so 
long been out of sight and often out 
of mind, should be given particular 
attention, as the wear cannot be seen. 

Neglect of oiling causes bad work, 
greater depreciation of machinery, 
and an increased power bill. In this 
lay of research and chemical dis- 
coveries, the right oil for the right 
place is an important factor. 

A competent spinner will see to it 
that roving does not remain too long 
on the tops of his frame, especially in 
hot and dry weather. If carding hap- 
pens to be running ahead of him, he 
should request the carder to hold up 
temporarily or remove or pack away 
his surplus for half a day till he uses 
up the old. 

\ttention to the traverse stroke is 
i Very important essential in successful 
spinning. The proper full stroke of 
the roller traverse fosters quality, 
the full stroke of the rail 
traverse fosters quantity. All travel- 
ers should be systematically changed. 
The general rule is to use as heavy 

veler as possible for the warp 

s light as possible for the filling. 

lever weights should be in 

el line, and not some up and 

some down and some resting on the 
n creel board. 

Well-fitting bobbins and well- 

lanced ones are essential to success- 

inning. 
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There should be good light, pure air, 
and pure drinking water. A com- 
petent man in charge of help will 
look after the welfare of those work- 
ing under him. 

The evil of overtight belts on shaft- 
ing and machines is costly and often 
overlooked until the mischief is done. 

Overseers should know personally 
that their fire equipment is at all times 
in condition for immediate use. 

Time will be well spent if an over- 
seer will occasionally make a tabulated 
found that there were 59 ends down 
per side per hour and per thousand 
spindles per hour and remember that 
for every end that breaks there is 
some cause. On a recent test we 
found that there were 59 ends down 
per hour on 1,000 spindles, also that 
on one side of 120 spindles there were 
78 ends down in 11 hours. This was 
on 26s warp yarn. Also in this test 
we found that in 250 sizings of 120 
yds. each there was an extreme varia- 
tion of 5 grs. between the heaviest 
and the lightest. In the breaking of 
these samples there was a difference of 
19 lbs., the breaks ranging from 60 lbs. 
to 79 lbs. The average number of the 
250 samples was 25.50. 


Causes for Bad Spinning 


As every practical mill man knows, 
there are many and various causes for 
work running badly, under certain 
conditions, but there is always a 
remedy. Just a few causes that will 
make the spinning run badly are cited 
below: 

Careless doffing, careless piecing up, 
lack of systematic cleaning, too much 
or too little twist, too much waste 
reworked at one time, stretched rov- 
ing, too long draft in card room, blunt 
skewers, too short traverse stroke, 
lapped ends from speeders causing 
doublings in roving, singlings from 
card room, poor rollers or loose cots, 
irregular temperature, and  umsys- 
tematic picking of clearers. 

Aside from the curtailment of 
waste through the plant, one of the 
most important factors as a dividend 
earner is high efficiency in_ the 
humidifying system, especially in a 
weaving mill. 

Warp Preparation 

The process of warp preparation is 
a process of unwinding from one bob- 
bin, spool, or package to another. It 
is hardly possible in this process to 
make the yarn stronger than when it 
starts the process unless with the ap- 
plication of size or other ingredients 
of a similar nature, but the main ©b- 
ject is to take it from a_ smaller 
package and wind it into a larger 
one and at the same time to take out as 
many kinks and imperfections as 
possible. This process, then, should 
be done with as little strain on the 
yarn as possible. All skewers and 
bearings should receive careful 
attention, and defective should 
be marked and changed at the doff. 
All winding needs to be done with a 
steady pull, with as little resistance 
or unnecessary strain as is possible. 

The writer recently 
deal of trouble with warpers running 
badly with excessive ends breaking. 


very 


ones 


had a great 


He found that the warpers had been 
running in a damp place, and that the 
metallic skewer bearings had become 
badly worm and were retarding the 
pull of the spool or end. Bent or 
wobbly spindles on spoolers, grooves 
cut in spooler guides, or guides set 
tilted will make unnecessary strain on 
the yarn with consequent weakening. 

In a mill of, say, 10,000 spindles, 
there are always some ends in every 
warp that have been injured and will 
cause trouble at the loom. If the man 
in charge will instruct the warper 
tender to make a light crayon mark 
on the side of the creel for every end 
that comes down and then count the 
marks when the warp is complete, he 
will likely find that more than one 
spool has been breaking more than 
its neighbors. He may find the defect 
was caused at the warper; or, if the 
spools are all marked, he can at least 
tell who made the bad spools and 
trace the trouble to its source. 

On warpers, ifthe creels have been 
neglected, if grooves have been cut in 
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drop wires, if the journals to the 
tion beams have become bent, 
section-beam heads are not true, 
if drop wires are allowed to collect 
lint and dirt so that they will not 
fall, the yarn will become damaged 
and bad work will follow. 
Considerable waste may be saved by 
looking carefully after the measuring 


sec- 
if 


or 


roll worms and devices so that all 
the beams have the same yardage. 
In concluding, I desire to leave 


with the reader a few thoughts in re- 
gard to the handling of the employes: 
Promote home men for places where- 
ever possible. Hold overseers’ coun- 
Foster community spirit for 
community life. See that the children 
of the community are schooled and 
properly cared for. Have an eye to 
removing all risks and 


cils. 


lessening or 


hazards for man and machine. Some 
mills have a much greater turnover 
than others; possibly with more 
thought this could be lessened. The 


writer believes that a fuller observance 
of the Golden Rule would go far to- 
ward lessening this costly evil. 


Cotton Stapling and Carding 





Arkwrights Study Staple V ari- 
ations and Card Production 


WO interesting tests recently con- 

ducted by applicants for member- 
ship to The Arkwrights, Inc., the 
textile research association with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C., are sum- 
marized in this article. The first was 
an investigation to determine the per- 
centages of different lengths of staple 


in cotton from various localities. The 
second was a test to determine the 
effect of various rates of card pro- 


duction on the amount of waste, the 
number of ends down, and the break- 
ing strength of the varn. Both re- 
ports were accepted by the research 
committee of the association; although 
the results were not accepted as final, 
since it is expected to conduct other 
tests of a similar nature 
announcing a definite conclusion. 


before 


Staple Variation 

The test on staple variation was 
conducted by G. Murphy, 
superintendent of the Shawmut Mill 
Division, West Point Mfg. Co., Shaw- 
mut, Ala. 
of the percentages of different lengths 
of staple one-inch 
ceived from six different 
the printed report the states are re- 
ferred to by number only, but the 
reader obtain their by 
application to J. M. Gregg, secretary 
of The Arkwrights, Inc., 519 John- 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Three 
were received from state 
and all were classed by a good stapler 
as of one-inch cotton. 


Oliver 


A comparison was made 
from cotton re- 
states. In 


may names 


ston 


bales each 


In each column in the table below 
are the 
which measure the same as or 
than the dimension given at the top 
of the column, and less than the di 
mension given at the top of the pre 
column. In_ the 
headed ‘34 in.,” for example, the per- 


shown percentages of fibers 


more 


ceding column 


centages for fibers measuring 


3% in. or above, and less than 7¢ in. 


are 


PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS LENGTHS 


Bale | Above | 4° | 15-167] 74° 34° rl 

Strate No. 1 

aa 23 27 19 16 10 5 

2 23 30 20 12 10 5 

3 19 38 17 12 9 5 
Strate No. 2 

4 13 22 38 12 11 9 

5 27 31 18 12 8 4 

Br 12 39 21 15 7 6 
State No. 3 

7 21 35 18 10 8 8 

16 35 16 14 13 6 

9 26 27 22 11 10 4 
SraTe No. 4 

10 19 46 16 8 7 4 

11 25 25 19 ] ll 7 

12 23 27 19 l 11 6 
Srate No. 5 

13 28 34 16 7 2 

22 35 23 ll 7 2 

15 18 43 15 ll y 4 
State No. 6 

16 00 14 31 32 10 

17 00 17 42 21 2 8 

18 00 13 37 25 17 8 

Conclusions 
Mr. Murphy draws his conclusions 


as follows: 

“We would rate these bales as fol- 
lows, placing the best bale first, ete.: 
Nos. 13, 10, 4:37, & Oe. a, 
II, 12, 4, 17, 16, 18. Bales Nos. 6, 8, 
I, 11, and 12 are only fair. Bales Nos. 
18, 17, 16, and 4 are bad. No bale 
should than 18% of its 
staples above one inch, less than 27% 
than 15/16 in., 


7% in., more than 10% 


rs, S, 


contain less 


one inch, more 


23° 
more than 12% 
¥4, in., and more than 5°% below 34 in. 
Bale No. 7 has 8% below 34 in., but 
the other percentages are well within 
the limit. 
“Grouping the bales under the 
states they came from with the best 
page 61) 


(Continued on 
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Amory. Browne 2 Co. ie 


been 
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duce 
fabr 
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Specialize in Developing ii 


Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks It | 


Financial stability depends upon broad distribution. 


It is better to have many relatively small accounts than a few atce 

. . he 

large customers. To lose one customer out of a total of ten is serious; a 
one out of two thousand is hardly felt. A large number of customers itse 


means that business is drawn from wide territory. This equalizes ! 
the effects of sudden booms and depressions in various sections, 
assuring the mill a fairly constant market. giv 


Broad distribution is the aim of Amory, Browne & Co. Even 4 
where a mill's entire product could be sold in a small, easily travelled 
area, we always seek to broaden the distribution. This gives greater pre 
financial security and develops the market ready to justify an 
expansion of the mill and safely absorb its increased product. the 


Amory. Browne Co. : 


BOSTON NEW YORK bin 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS _ 
Selling Agents for ser 

New England and Southern Mills ter 










Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 


Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 


Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills Alabama a 
Suffolk Mills ilamilton Woolen Co. The Quinebaug Co. 

Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass.) The Wauregan Co. 





Elasticity and Cohesion Enhance the Value of Silk 
as a Textile Fiber * 





Continuing “Silk Thread Engineering” Series with 


Discussions of These Two Important 


LASTICITY, according to 

physicists, is the power which 

a body possesses of returning 

to its original shape and di- 
mensions after the forces which have 
been applied to it are removed. It is 
the quality of a silk thread that pro- 
what is called “hand” in silk 
fabrics. 

Professor Hagihara says, “If we 
take in hand a mass of fabric, thread, 
or cloth, we feel it full in the hand. 
It is the property of filling which 
makes the goods voluminous and may 
also be called ‘fullness of hand’ or 
simply ‘hand.’ This property is de- 
pendent on nothing else than the elas- 
ticity of silk. The elasticity is 
atcected by the aggregate forms and 
the cemented condition of the fiber, 
besides the elasticity of the 
itself.” 

He further states: “There are no 
means of directly measuring elasticity 
from the load-strain diagram of a 
given thread.” 

Strength and Nature 

The Raw Silk Classification Com- 
mittee, in their 1926 report, state that 
elasticity is the limiting force, ex- 
pressed in grams per denier, which the 
thread will just support without per- 
manent elongation. It is indicated in 
the test by the yield point on the seri- 
graph record at which the straight 
line portion ends and the diagram be- 
comes curved. 

In appendix C to the Raw Silk 
Classification, 1926 report, Cheney 
Bros. recommend for study the 
nature test, which they find is a com- 
bination of tenacity, elongation, and 
elasticity obtained from the graphic 
chart made during the serigraph test. 

The results of 53 tests made on the 
serigraph, with the graphic charts in- 
terpreted according to Cheney Bros’. 
method of determining nature, follow: 
STRENGTH AND NATURE TESTS 


duces 


fiber 


| | 











Grams | g | | 
Strength . Average | Average 
per *| Nature, per cent | 
denier | Per cent | strength nature 
3 so | 
3.04 81 | | 
3.08 82 | 
3.12 | 83 | 
3.16} 84 | 73-71 
3.19 85 | 72-69 @ | 71.2 
3.22 86 77-72-74-71 
3.26 87 | 76 | 
3.30 | 88 | 74-75 
3.34 89 | 73-77-82-76 
37 90 79-75-76-79-78- 88.5 | 76.06 
75-79 
3.40 91 | 78-75-82-76-81 
44 92 | 80-84-86-83-86 
48 93 79-83-83-84-80 
2 94 | 81-86-80-85 
3.56 95 81-85-81-87 93.1 | 82.09 
0 96 | 90-86-86 | | 
3 97 =| 93-87 | | 
67 98 
71 99 87-89-85 
75} 100 | 97.3 87.7 


' \ \ 


Column No. 1 represents the grams 
per denier as found on the serigraph ; 


By Warren P. Seem* 


column No. 2 shows the grams per 
denier converted to per cent on a basis 
of 3.75 gms. representing 100%; col- 
umn No. 3 represents the individual 
readings on the diagram interpreted 
as nature; column No. 4 represents the 
average strength of each group; and 
column No. 
each group. 

The 


5 the average nature of 


consistency between the 


; .; 
nen Re 
Py Vee i. 4 yy) 


cal 


, 


indicate elasticity or nature any more 
than the strength test does. 

We find that a knit fabric having a 
good hand always has good come-back 
forces when stretched. This is prop 
erly called elasticity. Such 


also possess good strength. 


fabrics 
A knit 
fabric may elongate or stretch readily, 
but come back weakly. Such fabrics 
are low in strength and are called poor 


" ahd 





Physical Laboratory of Julius Kayser & Co. 


strength and so-called nature readings 
on the individual tests as well as on 
the average of the groups is so con- 
stant that it indicates to us that both 
represent the same characteristics of 
raw silk. 

This will be clearly seen by group 
ing the averages of the strength and 
nature results as follows: 

Strength average, 84°7 
Strength average, 89°% 


Strength average, 93% 
Strength average, 98°; 


Nature, 72°; 
Nature, 76% 
Nature, 81% 
Nature, 90% 

These tests, while indicating that a 
consistent correlation exists between 
the strength and Cheney Bros.’ inter- 
pretation of the stress-strain diagram, 
do not present any proof that the co- 
efficient or effect produced is another 
characteristic of raw silk that might 
be called nature. 

An investigation of the vield point 
as interpreted by the Raw Silk Classi- 
fication Committee the 
strength value so closely that we can- 
not find a different characteristic that 
might be termed elasticity. 


also follow S 


Depend on Judgment 

We admit, however, that as we have 
no way of accurately measuring hand, 
the filling properties of raw silk, and 
the result of elasticity, we must de- 
pend upon good judgment, which is 
subject to the human element and is 
sometimes misleading; nevertheless, 
the results are not positive enough to 


* All rights reserved 


+ Superintendent of Throwing and Director 
Laboratory of Julius Kayser & Co. Previous 
stallments of this series appeared in Jan. 1 Ja 
2. Feb. 12, Feb. 19, Mar. 12, Apr. 23, and M 1 


in elasticitv. These tests confirm 
many others made during a period of 
vears, and convince the author that a 
silk high in strength has the character 
istics that also produce elasticity and 
the inherent nature of the fiber. 
We therefore do not consider elas 
ticity in classifying raw silk, but con 
sider 


nature as a combination oft 


strength and cohesion, as will be ex- 

plained more fully at a later time. 
The raw silk fibers, as spun by a 

silkworm, consist of 


two filaments, 


500 or more yards long, the core of 


which (about 80%) is the real fiber 
and is called fibroin. The outer coat- 
ing consists of a silk glue, called 
sericin. As the worm does not add 


any twist in spinning the fiber, nature 
has provided the silk glue to cement 





Machine for 


Testing Cohesion of Silk 
Threads 


i ,roperties 


the two filaments into a 


compact 
thread. 

A study of the cocoon fiber shows 
that the worm does not always add the 
sericin uniformly, but less 
irregularly. The worm, in spinning, 
lays the fiber in the shape of a figure 
eight around its body. The fiber and 
glue harden and form what is known 
asa cocoon. While the sericin hardens 
as soon as it comes in contact with 
the air, it remains soft enough to glue 


more or 


the fibers together into a compact mass 
constituting the cocoon. 


Cohesion in Silk 


lo reel this fiber into a commercial 
thread, the cocoons are soaked in hot 
water, which softens the sericin to 
such an extent that the fiber readily 
unravels. lLour or more cocoon fibers 
are doubled together in reeling to form 
the raw silk thread. In the reeling 
process the threads are caused to twine 
around each other a number of times 
(called a croisure), and, as the sericin 
is soft and sticky when wet, the fibers 
become agglutinated compact 
thread. The force that causes these 
cocoon fibers to stick together 1s called 
cohesion. 


into a 


Cohesion is considered ag 
the mutual attraction of the particles 
of a solid for one another in physics, 
and is measured by the amount of 
torce that must be applied to overcGme 
it. We thus see that the term cohesion 
is properly applied to this quality of 
raw silk thread. 

A good cohesion depends, first, on 
an adhesive sericin or silk glue; sec- 
ond, on a proper croisure in reeling 
the thread; and third, on proper reel- 
ing methods. Investigations show that 
the sericin and fibroin come from the 
same source, and that the higher the 
quality of the real fiber or fibroin, the 
more adhesive the sericin; therefore, 
there is found to be a direct relation 
between the cohesion of a raw silk 
thread and its innate qualities. 

There are times when the cocoons 
are not softened uniformly previous to 
reeling, and they unwind very irregu- 
larly, causing threads to loosely twine 
around each other in the form of a 
corkscrew. If such a thread is thrown 
into tram with no twist on the single 
thread, it is found to boil off wavy 
or flossy and the finished fabric is dull 
in luster and wavy, wooly, or hairy in 
appearance, 


Friction in Weaving 

In weaving raw silk in the gum, the 
thread is subject to friction as follows: 
first, when the threads lash against 
each other as the shed opens and 
closes; second, when the harness lifts 
and drops, exerting an opening effect 
and also a tension on the thread; 
and third, when rubbed 500 to 600 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


Can Cotton be bleached with Solozone? 


Yes it can, and should be, if you want 
strong goods, 

soft goods, 

permanently white goods. 


But the Solozone bleach costs more? 


Not necessarily. So many costly 
operations, so much water and 
power can be cut out, and so much 
damage and unevenness avoided 
that the difference in cost, if 


any, is negligible. 


How can I investigate without much trouble? 


Writeus. Wewill indicate howto 
arrive at a definite conclusion 


without much trouble or expense. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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times by the reed on every inch of 
the thread. 

A thread that opens readily is there- 
fore unsuitable for weaving in the 
eum. In China filature and hard- 
nature Japan, we receive lots that are 
high in cohesion but give poor weav- 
ing results because the thread is rough, 
principally due to lime and magnesia 
in the gum. 

Raw silk defects that affect weaving 
results and indirectly influence co- 
hesion are loopy threads and cork- 
screws. When the cohesion is low 
and the thread is easily opened, the 
slack fibers of corkscrews and large 
loops split off, weaken the thread, and 
often cause a break. If the-cohesion 
is high, these loops may break off and 
collect as lint behind the harnesses and 
reeds, but the thread goes through 
without a break. When the loops are 
numerous and long enough to show 
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when one looks across the face of the 
warp or the fabric, then, when dyed, 
the outstanding filaments reflect light, 
give the fabric minute shaded places, 
and cause a dull appearance. 

Conditions that affect cohesion are: 
high humidity, improper soaking, and 
keeping the thread wet too long. 
Italians and soft-natured Japans have 
a soft sericin which is partly soluble 
in water, hence they lose as much as 
50% of their cohesion in soaking, and 
as much as 75% if kept wet too long 
after soaking. 

Measuring Cohesion 

During my early experience and re- 
searches on cohesion, I assumed that, 
since it was friction which opened the 
thread on the loom, it required a fric- 
tion machine to measure the compact- 
ness of the thread and determine its 
suitability for raw weaves. Up to 
1916, cohesion was called friction, and 


Recent Developments in the 


of Rayon and Rayon Goods 


Causes of Uneven Piece Goods Dyeing— 


Carding Staple Rayon—Reducing W aste 


AYON dyers working with 

fabrics containing viscose 

often find that an apparently 

perfectly manufactured and 
even gray cloth will appear very un- 
even in shade after coloring. After 
checking up the dyebath, the other 
processes to which the goods and 
yarns have been subjected are care- 
fully examined. Sometimes the cause 
of the unevenness is determined and 
remedied so that perfect dyeing re- 
sults may be obtained. In other in- 
stances the goods and yarns must be 
closely scrutinized in the laboratory. 
Frequently the microscope shows ir- 
regularities in fiber diameter or in the 
surface and internal conditions of the 
fibers. It may be ascertained that 
some yarns absorb the dyestuff dif- 
ferently from others due to a variance 
in the degree of dispersity of the 
fiber substance. This is traceable 
back to the cellulose used in making 
the viscose, or to irregularities in the 
caustic treatment, thionation, aging, 
or coagulation. 

It may be found that some simple 
treatment will correct the dyeing, and 
again it may be necessary to classify 
and separate the various yarns, using 
only those classed under one certain 
head in weaving or knitting a particu- 
lar fabric. Many test solutions are 
used by the laboratory chemist in an 
investigation of this kind, and among 
them one which indicates oxycellulose 
is of particular value, since it is a 
known fact that oxycellulose exhibits 
dyeing properties which differ mate- 
rially from those of cotton. 

A test solution is made up by 
dropping concentrated ammonia into a 
10% solution of silver nitrate until 
the precipitate which forms at the 
first addition of the ammonia redis- 


solves. The solution is used warm, 


By F. W. 










goods. 


flock. 


and, when brought in contact with 
oxycellulose, produces a yellow-brown 


to dark brown coloration. Since 
oxycellulose does not possess the 
strength of cellulose, this solution 


may be used as an indicator of spots 
where oxycellulose occurs and where 
there is a possibility of holes appear- 
ing for no apparent reason. 
Carding Rayon 

British patent 266,501 was recently 
granted to a well known machinery 
builder in England, covering a newly 
developed card for rayon fibers cut to 
one uniform length. Of course a 
card for cut or “staple” rayon fiber 
does not need to exert any particular 
cleaning action, neither must it be 
suited for very short fibers. The main 
object of the new card is to reduce to 
the minimum the loss of the material 
being processed. Instead of the flat 
stripping comb which, on the ordinary 
card, removes the material in the 
form of flat strippings, a revolving 
wire-covered roller is used. The 
roller is located near the licker-in. It 
is mounted and driven so that the flats 
are stripped and the material: is 
deposited on the main cylinder. Thus 
the valuable strippings are worked 


URING the last few weeks there have been several develop- 
| ments in the rayon field which are worthy of note. A card for 
| staple rayon has been patented by an English concern. 
_ has been learned regarding the cause of uneven dyeing of piece 
The necessity for care and patience in investigating 
causes of manufacturing difficulties where rayon is concerned 
has been well illustrated by the experience of a user of rayon 
In the accompanying article, these and other interesting 
| rayon developments and experiences are discussed. 


was first properly named cohesion by 
Rosenzweig in his book, Serivalor. 

In measuring the soft-gummed and 
smooth silks on the friction machine, 
the weaving results and the tests 
agreed when all the thread and mill 
conditions were favorable; but, when 
testing Chinas and_hard-natured 
Japans, there were often serious dis- 


agreements. For instance, rough silks, 
tested unsoaked on the friction ma- 


chine, even though they had a high 
cohesion, rubbed through before the 
threads opened, and gave a low value; 
weaving results on the same silk 
soaked, gave good results, thus show- 
ing a great disagreement between the 
test and practical weaving results. 
Chinas and hard Japans gave poor 
results on both the friction machine 
and looms, while it was afterwards 
found that the silk was high in co- 
hesion, and quite suitable for raw 


wn 
un 
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weaves. 


The results indicated by the 
friction 


machine used to measure 
cohesion were incorrect, as the thread 
rubbed through before the fibers were 
open, thus giving a false reading. The 
poor weaving results were due to the 
lack of proper lubrication of the 
thread and a very dry atmosphere in 
the weave shed. 

These and other disagreements indi- 
cate that the measurement of cohesion 
cannot be subject to these conditions. 
A machine was invented, using a % 
in. roller set at an angle of 214°, with 
which the rough and smooth threads 
can be measured correctly. The co- 
coon thread (bave) consists of two 
filaments which can also be separated 
without breaking, and a relative value 
will be indicated. A cohesion machine 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

(To be continued) 


Manufacture and Processing 


Sturtevant 





More 


material 
brought up by the main cylinder. 
Hollow Rayon Fibers 
Much investigation has been cen- 
tered about the possibility of produc- 


in with the new being 


ing more satisfactory rayon yarns 
and fabrics by making the individual 
filaments hollow. Various Continental 
rayon manufacturers claim to accom- 
plish this by one means or another; 
some use a special spinning apparatus, 
others a particular coagulating bath, 
and still others make additions to the 
liquid rayon before spinning and 
coagulation. A method whereby hol- 
low filaments may be spun from cellu- 
lose ester, or from other cellulose 
derivatives is covered in British 
patent 267,187. 

A normal solution—i. e., a solution 
similar to that used when spinning the 
ordinary rayon filament—is spun into 
hot air or into some other hot gaseous 
medium. The temperature is held at 
a point higher than the boiling point 
of the solvent used in the solution. 
The hot gas is circulated continually 
in the spinning cell so that the solvent 
is evaporated from the filaments 
rapidly as they exude from the spin- 
ning nozzles. No addition of a gas 


evolving substance to the rayon solu- 
tion is required. 


Rayon Flock 

The writer recently chanced to ex- 
amine samples of rayon flock. 
Hock consists of rayon filaments 
clipped to very short lengths. A con- 
cern using flock had difficulty with 
some of domestic origin, and en- 
deavored to determine why the 
domestic flock stuck together and ap- 
peared gummy in comparison with 
flock which was imported. An extrac- 
tion with ether and a scouring with 
warm water failed to change the 
physical characteristics of the foreign 
flock, but made a great difference in 
the domestic product, although the 
latter was not comparable with the 
former even after scouring. A 
microscopic examination showed that 
the domestic flock differed in several 
particulars from the imported type. 
It was seen that the average length 
of the domestic flock was much greater 
than that of the foreign flock, and 
that the diameter of the domestic 
filament was by far the greater. 

However, the most surprising fact 
revealed by the microscope was that 
the domestic product was not 100% 
of the same fiber, but contained an 
admixture of some other fiber. From 
the surface appearance of the fiber, 
and from the appearance of 
striations and a greenish refraction 
color, it was evident that some vege- 
table fiber, thought to be either linen 
or ramie, was present. This instance 
well illustrates the problems often met 
when working with rayon, and shows 
the necessity for careful investigation 
of all possibilities rather than stopping 
when the solution appears evident 

Cellulose Acetate Fabrics 


It is interesting to note the versatil 


Rayon 


cross 








right; and a service department that services. 


Write to Yarn Sales Department, Cheney Brothers, 
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that their customers find ample selec- 


tion among Cheney Standard yarns. These are yarns which 


we carry continuously in stock—an extraordinarily wide 


range of twists and colors — styled up to the minute to 


harmonize with practically any ground color. 


And as always—generous sampling courtesies; prompt deliveries; prices that are 





181 Madison Avenue, at 34th Street, 
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ity of cellulose actetate silk. This 
type of artificial fiber responds in a 
characteristic manner to many treat- 
ments. It may be delustered and 
relustered. It resists certain dyestuffs, 
and is dyed by certain others which 
do not color other fibers. Many at- 
tractive combinations of acetate silk 
with cotton, wool, and silk have been 
produced. Among the newest com- 
binations to appear is crepe-de-chine 
composed of cellulose acetate silk 
warp and real silk filling. There are 
four general types of fabric possible 
from the same gray construction— 
two-toned effect with a bright finish, 
two-toned effect with a dull finish, 
solid shade effect with a bright: finish, 
and solid shade effect with a dull 
finish. A vast range of color combina- 
tions and patterns is possible, thus 
allowing for an almost unlimited num- 
ber of different styles. 


Bobbins for Rayon 

An ingenious English inventor has 
recently been granted a patent (266,- 
993) on a bobbin fer artificial silk. It 
is described as a bottle-shaped bobbin 
with the top of larger diameter than 
the barrel. In the underside of the 
base are driven three smooth, round 
headed tacks or nails which allow for 
a space between the bobbin base and 
the table or other surface upon which 
it may be set. A hole is bored through 
the center of ‘the bobbin and base, and 
ill edges are carefully smoothed and 
polished so that the yarn will not 
catch at any point while unwinding. 
lhe end of the yarn wound on the 
bobbin is led to the top, threaded down 
through the hole in the bobbin, and 
drawn out across and underneath the 
base, from where it may be guided as 
desired. It would seem that this 
should give a ballooning of the yarn 
in unwinding which would reduce the 
trouble from knots. 


An Economy Kink 

Many knitters have solved the prob- 
lem of utilizing the last few turns on 
a bobbin, which so often are wasted 
when replacing with a full bobbin. 
When the bobbins are wound, the end 
is carefully placed on the bobbin so 
that a short end is left sticking out 
below the yarn. Winding is then 
carried out in the usual manner. When 
the yarn has almost run out on the 
knitting machine, this short end is 
pulled out and tied to the end of the 
full bobbin which is placed on an 
auxiliary rack or other support. When 
the first bobbin is entirely empty, it is 
removed from the rack and the full 
bobbin is put in its place. 


Shearing Machines Unpopular 
in Wyoming 

‘HEYENNE, WyomMinc.—The_ use 
of shearing machines has been very 
much reduced in Wyoming, leading 
sheepmen report, owing to the belief 
that the machines retard the growth 
of new fleece. The wounds inflicted 
by the machines heal less satisfactory 
at the occasional nip of shears that 


the animals incurred under the old 
method. 
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Section Marks in Silk Goods 





Prevented by Care in Soak- 
ing, Winding, and Weaving 
By S. C. Veney 


ECTION marks, also called warp 
streaks, are imperfections 
occur quite frequently, and the dam- 


which 


age done by these streaks usually 
reduces the value of the cloth con- 


siderably. Section marks are known 
to appear in almost every band of the 
warp. In the raw fabric, they are 
sometimes noticeable in the form of 
tight and loose sections, the latter hav- 
ing a blister-like appearance. Gener- 
ally, unless the piece has beea fully 
converted and is ready for the trade, 
these marks are seldom 
avoid taking any chances, it is there- 
fore of the utmost importance to pay 
all the attention possible to the pro- 
cesses involved in the manufacture of 
silk goods. 


Soaking Silk Threads 


Soaking, we understand, is the 
process by which the silk threads are 
moistened with a liquid which softens 
the gums and makes the 
smooth and elastic. In large 
cerns, regular soaking machines 
employed. This primary 
caused many arguments. 


visible. To 


threads 
con- 
are 
action has 


Some per- 





Fig. 1. 


Effect 


ferent Amounts of Thread 


of Bobbins 


Containing 


sons prefer a straight oil; others prefer 
special oils marketed by specialists ; 
while still others have little secrets 
and formulas of their own. 

The skeins must be opened up, and, 
unless a soaking machine is employed 
must remain in this condition for 
quite a number of hours so as to 
give the oil a chance to penetrate 
thoroughly. This oiling sometimes 
does not reach all the parts of the 
skein. Some sections will remain in 
their dry state, and, if it should hap- 
pen that several bobbins carrying silk 
in this dry condition are placed on the 
warp creel so as to bring the threads 
side by side, we have one of the causes 
of section marks. Through even pene- 
tration, the dry sections are entirely 


eliminated, yoses of the 


which dis} 





Fig. 2. Apron Placed Too Far to the 


Left 


danger of section marks from irregu- 
lar soaking. 

Of course it is absolutely necessary 
that all swifts have the same tension 
(weights), and that all 
should run at about the 
in the winding operation. 

Reeds in 
naturally 
ing. 


machines 
same speed 


perfect condition 
the first necessity 
Secondly, 


are 
in warp- 
the warper must take 
so as to have the creel 
in the middle of the band. The spac- 
ing of the bands also is very import 
ant. They should be set neither too 
close nor too far apart. 


care al Ways 


Band setters 








Fig. 3. Result of Placing Apron as Shown 


in Fig. 2 


will be found of great assistance. A 
good way in which to overcome warp 
streaks is to make short warps, 
use a paper 


and 


every 5 or ., instead 
12 yards. 
should be 


bobbins of 


6 yds 
of every 10 or 


Extreme care taken so 


as to have even size all 
The reason for this 
may best be brought out by consider- 
ing the example illustrated at Fig. 1. 
We have two bobbins X and X’. 
X has just been brought from the 
winders, and consequently is full of 
silk; while X’ has been unwound of 
several hundred yards. X’, the lighter 
bobbin, will turn much easier than X, 
which naturally lessens the strain on 
its thread. The threads are brought 
up and drawn through the glass reed 


hE TW _ 


over the creel. 


ie 





——— How Heddles Bind and 


Cause Section Marks 


Fig. 4. 


the 
crossing 


on top of creel, thence through 
the reed, and further on 
through the small reed controlling the 
width of the band. It will be noticed 
in comparing the two angles ab and 
the silk threads, that 
X will have to over- 


a’b’, formed by 
the thread from 


come considerably more friction on 
its way than the thread from X’ 
does. The same applies to angles cd 


and b’d’. After considering all these 
factors carefully, it will be seen that 
the which will prevent 
section marks because of this reason 


only action 
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in 


4 positions 





Fig.5. Four Different Positions in Which 


Heddles May Bind 
is never to run skinny bobbins, but 
to have them returned to the winding 
department for redrawing. If the 
fullest bobbins are continually con- 
centrated toward the center, the un- 
even tension will be somewhat equal- 
ized, and the result obtained through 
this precaution will be surprising. If 
the silk is too dry, 
paper wrapped around the guide roller 
and soaked with water prevent 
the silk from flying. 


a piece ot blotting 


will 


Streaks Formed in Weaving 


Streaks in also 


warps are very 
often caused by tight heddles. When 
placing the warp on the loom, the 
apron very seldom is placed so as to 
leave exactly equal spaces at both 
sides of the sand roll. The conse- 
quence is that if the heddle wires are 
hooked, and if no further attention 


is paid to them, those heddles nearest 
the hooks will bind as the 
warp beam controls the direction of 
the warp; that is, if properly warped 
through the center of the loom. 

lig. 2 shows the apron placed too 
far to the left. Fig. 3 illustrates the 
consequence of this misplacement. 
Spaces a@ and 6 will appear, due to 
the heddles binding as shown in Figs. 
4 and 5. If at any section 
marks appear, the soaking process 
should be investigated first of all. 
Uneven distribution of the solution is 
bound to cause different effects upon 
the material. It is a proven fact that 
by applying the soaking solution cor- 
rectly, the danger of section marks is 
practically eliminated, the cost of the . 
soaking is reduced to a minimum, and 
there is an increase in production in 
all departments, especially winding 
and weaving. 


soon as 


time 


Advises Canadian Growers to 
Consign Their Wool 


Toronto, CANADA.—AIl wool stocks 
accumulated in 1926 have been sold, 
according to George E. O’Brien, gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Cooper- 
atives, Ltd., Toronto, who states that 
despite unfavorable market conditions 
and often weak demand, last vear’s 
clip has now all been placed, and 
decks are cleared for the 1927 wool 
already beginning to pour in the ware- 
houses of the Cooperatives. While 


refusing to make any definite fore- 


casts, Mr. O’Brien expressed the 
opinion that further declines in wool 
prices were unlikely, and suggested 


that wool growers might well be ad- 
vised to consign their wool. 
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Applying Mill Burden 
Technical Editor: 

The writer is affliated with a weav- 
ing plant manufacturing a wide range 
of products, from very cheap, low- 
grade articles to high-grade, expensive 
ones. The products do not range 
widely apart in point of labor cost in 
manufacture; their chief difference 
being in the material value. In de- 
termining the mill cost of these arti- 
cles by applying mill burden through 
the medium of the loom day rate 
(productive capacity of the article 
being the basis of its burden charge), 
and by straight percentage of the 
material and labor cost (this latter 


method admittedly — unscientific), 
widely different cost figures are 
obtained. 


To illustrate the point I quote you 
below figures to show extreme cases, 
using assumed figures for ease in 
handling : 


No. 1 
(A) (B) 
Mat. Value... 40.0cperyd. 40.0¢ per yd. 
EMDOE 6 x00 25.0 25.0 
M and L..... 65.00 per yd. 65.0c per yd. 
a eee 10.0 9.75 


75.0c per yd. 74.75c per yd. 

(A) has producing capacity of 15 
yds. per day, which with a loom day 
rate of 1.50 per day is equal to Ioc 
per yard. (B) is figured by assum- 
ing a mill burden of 15% of total 
material and labor value. 


No. 2 
(A) (B) 
Mat. Value... 140.0c per yd. 140.0c per yd. 
SA” ues wav 25.0 25.0 


M and L..... 


165.0¢ per yd. 
Burden 5 


165 .0¢ per yd. 
news 6.0 24.75 


at.ivd 
171.0c per yd. 189.75c per yd. 

Producing capacity 25 yards per 
day. Other conditions as above. 

“X” contends that even though 
there is no difference in the labor cost 
of the two articles, and in spite of the 
fact that the more expensive article 
(by virtue of its material value) is a 
much faster producer when on the 
loom, that it is correct to figure the 
mill burden on the basis of loom 
production alone. He contends that an 
article which is so much more expen- 
sive than the lower grades should have 
included in the mill cost an additional 
charge to take care of risk, and that 
such additional charge added to the 
expensive articles should be passed 
back to the benefit of the cheaper 
grades, which by virtue of keener 
competition should be favored against 
higher-priced articles. He claims 
that in a case like the one cited, appli- 
cation of a straight percentage based 
on total material and labor cost (while 
unscientific) does more nearly express 
the relative value, and as a basis for 
determining selling prices is far better 
han the production method. 

“Y” contends that the risk factor in 

anufacturing is a non-existent 
factor; that two articles made at the 

ime time, whose point of difference 
in value of the material only, must 
he burdened in relation to producing 
ipacity, as it makes no difference in 
anufacturing operations whether the 
material be of the lowest or highest 
rade, nor whether the articles be 


cheap or expensive. “Y” contends 
that producing capacity, which also 
is a determining factor in the labor 
charge, is the only correct basis; that 
the so-called risk is in intangible ele- 
ment which has no place in manufac- 
turing costs, which deal with con- 
crete facts. Risk is the judgment of 
someone on market possibilities, losses 
through poors and seconds, changes of 
style, etc., and should be expressed in 
the margin of profit demanded above 
the mill cost (based on productive 


capacity) when setting the selling 
price. 
Undoubtedly other mills have a 


similar problem, and the writer would 

like to have an expression of opinion 

on the two methods of figuring. 
(6118) 

It would seem that the reasoning of 
“X” tends to make an already cheap 
article somewhat cheaper, but at the 
expense of an expensive article. If 
this line of thought was adhered to 
under all conditions, it might be 
possible for use as a cost finding sys- 
tem. One cannot help but wonder, 
however, if the competition in the fine 
goods market is not sufficiently keen 
as to cause search for some reason for 
costing the fine goods on a production 
basis lower than real facts would 
justify, but which would allow an 
apparent profit at a given sales price. 
When the final accounting was made, 
the charge would have to go some- 
where, and if not allocated to a par- 
ticular product, then the general mill 
overhead has to absorb it and in turn 
push the price, or rather cost, of all 
products up. 

“Y” contends that the risk factor in 
manufacturing is non-existent. May- 
be, but it is just as well to put in a 
little, just for luck. “Y” is correct 
in saying that it is intangible as 
regards market possibilities, style 
changes, etc., and such things must 
be the function of the merchandizing 
man in establishing a gross profit high 
enough to care for eventualities, 
provided there are that kind of mer- 
chandizing men, and they can get the 
price they want. 


But we shall have to disagree as to 
poors and seconds. That is a manu- 
facturing cost which can be fairly 
well estimated on past experience. It 
is certain that 100% perfects cannot 
be expected and every mill knows, or 
should know, what to expect from a 
given type of merchandise. The 
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‘ 
proper place for this charge is in the 
overhead and spread out over the 
entire production of the mill. 

It would seem obvious that a faster 
running merchandise would bear a 
lower overhead based on direct labor. 
Let us assume that a high-grade cloth 
was fabricated 25% faster with the 
same equipment than a_ low-grade 
cloth. From the production stand- 
point, the high-grade cloth is the 
better proposition, as less direct labor 
is required, and more dollars of value 
are produced in a given time with 
a constant expenditure for all fixed 
charge items in the overhead and only 
little excess because of the variables 
included. The net result is less over- 
head applied to the high-grade cloth 
because of its faster running qualities. 

The application of a percentage to 
material and labor as burden is not 
an obvious method, and would seem to 
lead to various discrepancies in cost 
finding. The usual method is to 
determine cost of materials, labor, and 
overhead, the latter being a percentage 
on the direct labor involved without 
reference to material. If desired, this 
can be broken down departmentally, 
but a single figure should exist for the 
general mill overhead as applied to all 
its direct labor, and in this general 
mill overhead should be some allow- 
ance for seconds. 

A cost system, if it ignores what 
actually happens in a mill, and sets 
its costs on theoretically perfect pro- 
duction, may be useful as a means 
of checking efficiency of operat'on, 
but as a means of setting sales prices 
it is a fizzle. 

To go back to “X’s” contention, it 
is all right to figure his sale price 
lower on the cheap goods if he wants 
to, provided such reduction is added 
to the sales price of the higher class 
goods. “X” should be sure that the 


TEXTILE WORLD, 


Gentlemen.—In reply to your 
letter of February 9, the enclosed 
copy is what we wrote —— 

Thanking you for your coopera- 
tion, we remain, 


| 
| 
| 


Yours very truly, 


SHOREWOOD MILLS 
Erwin F. Rauser 
Per A. S. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 


TEXTILE 
the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, 


any expense is incurred. __ 
Letters expressing opinions or 


of which the inquirer will be advised before 


voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries s 


hould be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
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high-class goods are going to be sold 
in a quantity sufficient to absorb the 
overhead charges thus arbitrarily 
transferred. It is sometimes hard to 
eat the cake and have it too. “Y's” 
contention is well taken, but seems to 
ignore the advantage of a better run- 
ning stock. An overhead based on 
direct labor would correct the diffi- 


culties of both. 
x * x 


Himalaya Yarn 
Technical Editor : 

We have an inquiry for a yarn to 
be spun with varying thick and thin 
places. This is not slub yarn, as we 
are accustomed to making slub yarn 
in various kinds of novelty yarns on 
the twister. This yarn seems to be a 
single yarn and the thin place would 
be approximately a 30s yarn, gradu- 
ally increasing in size up to a 4s yarn, 
and then decreasing again very gradu- 
ally to a 30s yarn. These increases 
and decreases do not occur at regular 
intervals unless the repeat is a very 
long one. The length of these in- 
creases and decreases seems to vary 
also. If you can give us information 
as to how to manufacture this yarn, 
we will appreciate it very much 
indeed. (6122) 

A yarn of this description is known 
to the trade as Himalaya yarn. It is 
made on both roving and spinning 
machinery by speeding up and slowing 
down the back roll. Another method 
of producing the yarn would be to 
burn a groove in the leather top roll; 
as the material traverses back and 
forth it runs under the groove, which 
makes the larger yarn at varying in- 
tervals. This yarn was quite a fad 
about two years ago, and machinery 
builders brought out frame attach- 
ments for making it. They will be 
glad to give particulars of these 
devices. 

x * * 


Finishing Rayon Webbing 
Technical Editor : 

We are makers of all types of 
elastic webbing, and have difficulty in 
procuring luster in the finishing of 
artificial silk webbing. The webbing 
looks perfectly satisfactory after 
weaving, but the finishing bath seems 
to take a great deal of the shine from 
the silk and leaves it dead. It is much 
poorer than some of our competitors’ 
lines. 

We finish all our silk webs by im- 
mersing them in the finishing bath, 
which is made up of gum arabic and 
water. We have tried at various 
times to finish these webs only on the 
back, but have never had much luck 
with that, due to the fact that we seem 
to get a very uneven finish and a great 
deal of web came off the calender 
curly. We are wondering if you could 
give us any hint of our troubles and 
advise us of any size preparation that 
we should use. 

One other point that we wish to 
bring up is that our competitors’ web 
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aiter finishing is very much softer to 
the feel, and has a much silkier feel 
on the face than we are able to obtain. 
We have, aiter finishing our webs, 
quite a harsh feeling to the face. Any- 
thing you can advise will be very 
much appreciated. (6114) 

Gum arabic is very apt to detract 
from the natural luster of artificial 
silk in much the same way as paraffin. 
Ordinarily no difficulty ought to be 
experienced in finishing webs on one 
side only if the rolls in the machine 
are in proper condition. Artificial 
silks, however, are probably best 
finished on both sides, particularly 
elastics, as most of these webs are 
reversible. 

The following are two very good 
mixtures for artificial silk elastic 
webs: 


(A) 1 to 2 Ibs. soluble potato starch. 
1 to 2 qts. glucose. 


© gals. water. 
(B) 44 Ib. gelatine. 
12 qts. water. 


If a still softer effect is desired, 
try a finishing bath using Bordeaux 
size. 

Any of the foregoing baths will 
produce a very good effect and leave 
the goods soit and silky, even more so 
than before finishing. It may be super- 
fluous to add that once the rayon is 
started through the finishing machine, 
the machine should not be stopped for 
more than a few minutes at a time. 
Either cut out or run out the goods 
at both noon and night. 


* * * 


Fulling and Felting 
Technical Editor: 

I note the excellent article entitled, 
“Research in Fulling and Felting,” by 
J. K. Jebsen, which you published in 
the May 28 issue of TEXTILE Wor Lb. 
Mr. Jebsen quotes from my article 
which appeared in the issue of Jan. 
9, 1926, and cites his objection to the 
theory of felting set forth there. It 
is quite possible that the additional 
light that Mr. Jebsen has produced 
from his interesting and instructive 
experiments is a valid objection, but 
to me it seems to corroborate rather 
than to disprove the original state- 
ment. 

In the first place there seems to be 
a lack of definition (a common cause 
of apparent disagreement) as regards 
fulling and felting. Fulling is the 
process of felting, and is that means 
whereby cloth is shrunk. It is obvious 
that there can be no felting without 
the presence of more than one fiber, 
and the restriction of the term “full- 
ing” by Mr. Jebsen to changes within 
as individual fiber is not an ordinary 
Or practical use. Microscopical 
research applied to fiber characteris- 
tics will demonstrate if there is an 
actual shortening between the fiber 
serrations after fulling. 

My article of Jan. 9, 1926, was not 
intended to set forth any arbitrary 
theory of fulling which I was ready 
to defend, but mentioned the three 
theories usually considered, and de- 
scribed in some detail one which is 
accepted as the most probable in the 
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light of our present knowledge. We 
really know very little about the mat- 
ter anyway. These three 
were (I) serration; (2) 
and (3) interlacing. 

While there are vigorous exponents 
of each, the writer is glad to listen 
to all new evidence because it is com- 
paratively easy to advance evidence 
which tends to disprove the conclu- 
siveness of any one. But there are 
certain fundamentals of felting con- 
ditions or requirements which practice 
has established, and are well known. 
For instance, wool cannot be fulled 
dry; neither will it full cold, nor too 
hot. This indicates that the wool must 
come to some special condition in 
order to felt, and this special condition 
is known as “turgescence,” a term 
often employed in colloid chemistry. 
It also has an effect on the elasticity 
of the wool, it naturally being less 
in the turgescent state than when dry. 
Various chemicals with water will 
bring this about, or indeed hot water 
alone will suffice, but time is saved by 
the use of appropriate agents, such as 
sulphuric acid, soap, oils, ete. 

The physical placement of the 
fibers has much to do with the extent 
of felting, and Mr. Jebsen’s experi- 
ments bear this out as might be ex- 
pected. A very important phase is 
the fact that the manufacturing opera- 
tions have tended to straighten the 
fiber. Under the conditions of mois- 
ture, temperature, and mechanical 
action, the fiber tends to return to 
its original condition of crimpiness, 
with a resultant condensation in length 
of fiber (but not necessarily in dis- 
tance between serrations) and felting 
ci: the cloth. 

Mr. Jebsen quotes from my article 
as follows: “The cloth is fulled or 
felted because of the matting together, 
intermingling, and interlacing of in- 
dividual fibers, while in a state of 
reduced elasticity. The lack of elas- 
ticity is due to the moisture of the 
fulling material, and to the heat gen- 
erated by the motion of the cloth and 
the fulling mechanism. As a pre- 
liminary to felting, the wool fiber 
must have absorbed moisture to some 
extent and become turgescent. Tur- 


theories 
adherence; 


gescence implies gelatinization or 
swelling induced by absorption of 
water. Fulling results from the 


tendency of the wool fiber to return 
to its natural and original state of 
crimpiness and waviness when the 
above conditions are fulfilled.” He 
then says: “The chief objection to 
this is that the obvious conclusion is 
that it would be advantageous to 
moisten the cloth thoroughly when 
starting the machine, and then let the 
piece dry up during the process. 
Practice does not confirm this.” 

The conclusion is not obvious, and 
more light is needed as to how it was 
drawn. The statement that practice 
does not bear it out is most certainly 
correct. When the fiber loses its state 
of turgescence through lack of mois- 
ture, felting stops. If any of the con- 
ditions enumerated are absent, felt- 


ing does not result trom the fulling 
operation. If the goods were wet and 
fulled without further addition of 
moisture for a long time, some felt- 
ing would result, but the goods would 
be chafed and probably worthless, 
with nowhere near the maximum felt- 
ing possibilities of the fabric realized. 

The experiments conducted by Mr. 
Jebsen shows the necessity for inter- 
lacing of the fibers, with root ends 
and tips at random; the desirability 
of crimpiness, etc., all of which would 
seem to substantiate the theory de- 
scribed as the most probable explana- 
tion of the felting of wool in my arti- 
cle of Jan. 9, 1926. You will remem- 
ber that this was one of a series of 
seven articles, all dealing with the 
same general subject. It is difficult to 
get a complete picture of a subject 
involving as many ramifications as 
this in the confines of one paragraph. 


F. A. Hayes. 
ok 


* * 


Capacity of Can Dryer 
Technical Editor: 

We would esteem it a favor if you 
would kindly advise us what produc- 
tion you figure can be got off an 18 
can, 23-in. diameter steam can dryer, 
being operated at 15 Ibs. steam pres- 
sure. We believe there is some formula 
to ascertain this production, which 
takes into consideration the weight of 
the cloth and the amount of moisture 
it contains. For your information we 
might say that we pad these goods 
directly before going on the dryer, 
and we figure the goods to contain 
50% moisture. (6111) 

An 18-cylinder dryer with 15 lbs. 
steam pressure should give 36 yds. per 
minute on goods weighing five yards 
per pound. This assumes that the 
goods do not contain more than 60% 
of their weight of water. Fabrics 
which have been kier-boiled and 
bleached will oftentimes carry a great 
deal more moisture than 60%, unless 
the rolls in the padder or water mangle 
are in first-class condition and give a 
clean cushion nip. For a dryer to 
work on the basis, the con- 
densation must be gotten cleanly away 
from the exhaust side of the cylinders, 
and the dryer should be properly 
equipped with efficient traps to keep 
the cylinders clear of condensation. 


above 





” E feel that we received very 

good _ service.” That’s our 
report on the following advertisement 
inserted in Textile World’s Clearing 
House. 


WANTED 


By New England Woolen Mill 
1—8 foot 8 string Cloth Washer. 
1—Fulling Mill. 
1—Rotary Extractor—About 42”. 


1—Small Return Tenter. 
MUST BE IN GOOD RUNNING 
CONDITION 


Give age, location and price in reply. 
Address Adv.—Textile World. 





Twenty replies were received. Need- 
less to say their quest of used wet 
finishing machines was_ successful. 
Textile World’s Clearing House thor- 
oughly combs the industry! 

See pages 120 to 123, this issue. 





——— 
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The writer is very familiar with one 
particular dryer running in New Eng- 
land at the present time on goods 
weighing about seven yards per pound. 
The range consists of a scutcher, a 3- 
roll water mangle, and 39-cylinder 
dryer. On goods weighing seven to 
seven and one-half yards per pound, 
this dryer operates at 
minute. 

We believe that this should give the 
inquirer the information he is look- 
ing for. We recommend, however, 
that in making tests no assumption of 
the amount of moisture should be 
allowed to bear influence on the tests. 
The goods should be actually weighed 
in the wet condition and when dry, 
in order to get the percentage of 
moisture. 


110 yds. per 


Stapling and Carding 
(Continued from page 51) 





state first, giving the percentages one 
inch and better: State No. 5, 61.66; 
State No. 4, 55: State No. 1 and State 
No. 3, 53-33; State No. 2, 48; and 
States No. 6, 14.66. Although States 
Nos. I and 3 tie in percentage, State 
No. 1 leads, as it has less staples be- 
low 34 in. 

“The test should certainly put the 
cotton men to thinking, as it clearly 
shows that many mills buying cotton 
supposedly of one-inch staple, in some 
cases are getting only 14.66% of the 
staple one inch.” 


Card Production 

The card-production test was con- 
ducted by George F. Brietz, superin- 
tendent of the Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C. He compared the ends 
down per 1,000 spindles per hour, and 
the breaking strengths of yarn result- 
ing from card productions of 8, 12, and 
16 lbs. per hour, using the same 
weight of lap, the same weight of 
sliver, and the same cotton. He also 
took account of the various weights 
of waste made under each system. 
The tests were made with middling 
7% in. to I in. American cotton. 

From his results, Mr. Brietz draws 
his conclusions somewhat as follows: 
Although fewer ends down, greater 
breaking strength, and less wastes in 
the roving and spinning processes are 
obtained at a card production of 8 Ibs. 
per hour, the difference does not war- 
rant choosing this production in 
preference to the higher production 
of 12 lbs. per hour, except where 
quality is of paramount importance. 
The rate of 16 lbs. per hour is at a 
great disadvantage from all angles 
and should only be employed when 
high production is an _ absolute 
necessity. 

Gold Mark Textile Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $25,000, com- 
posed of 250 shares of preferred stock, 
par value $100, and 250 shares of com- 
mon stock, of no par value. The in- 
corporators are Edward M. Brennan, 
William A. Graham and Andrew P. 


—_—_—— ()yinn. 
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Truslow Blending Device 





Mixes Stock Uniformly and Pre- 
vents Separation 

A new device for mixing dyed stock 
for color blends, or mixing different 
grades of raw stock, has been brought 
out by Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. It is known as the 
“Truslow” patent blending attachment 
for picker rooms, and is adaptable for 
use with wool, hair, cotton, cotton 
waste, asbestos, or other fibers. A 
thorough mixing of the stock is se- 
cured and there is a saving of time 
and labor. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration of the blending attachment as 
applied in a woolen mill, the device is 
located in the gauze room or bedding 
chamber. While the illustration shows 
it connected to one of their Fear- 
naught pickers, it can be used with al- 
most any make or type of picker. 
The stock is blown by an exhaust fan 
connected to the picker through a pipe 
into the gauze room. A portion of 
the piping is mounted on the center 
post with means for revolving this 
slowly in the gauze room. A rotating 
distributor over the outlet of the pipe 
causes the stock to be distributed 
evenly on the floor of the gauze room 
in comparatively small particles, so 
that a more even blending is secured 
than otherwise. 

Oftentimes the stock is fed directly 
to the feeder or picker without being 





previously bedded down on the floor. 
Where a feeder is used with the 
picker, the various kinds or colors of 
stock which it is wished to blend to- 
gether are brought near the feeder 
in batch boxes, or by other means, and 
the operator throws an armful of one 
kind after another into the feeder. By 
a single handling of the stock in this 
way by one operator, the various kinds 
are carried through the picker and 
bedded down in the gauze room, well 
opened, and partially blended without 
the labor of a group of men laying it 
down on the picker-room floor before- 
hand. By passing the stock through 
the picker and the blending attachment 
a second time, the mixing is perfected, 
realy for the cards. The gauze room 
is oftentimes about 12, 14, or 16 ft. 


he blending attachment is driven 


by gearing from a horizontal shaft 
which extends from the center to the 
outside of the partition of the gauze 
room. This shaft is commonly driven 
from the line shafting or a counter- 
shaft in the picker room. An auto- 
matic wool oiler may be mounted over 
the feed table of the picker to oil the 
stock as required before passing 
through the picker. 

As used in a cotton mill, the stock 
is blown from the bale breaker through 
the Truslow blending attachment into 
the gauze room. Other convenient ar- 
rangements are made for asbestos or 
other fibers. In all cases it is claimed 
that there is a superior mixing of the 
stock which insures proper blending 
of different grades or colors to pro- 
duce even yarn sizes and shades. 


Ring-Grooved Top Roll 


New Middle Top Roll for Cotton 
Spinning Frame 

In Germany, Italy, and the Scandi- 
navian Peninsular some 2,000,000 cot- 
ton spindles are said to have been 
equipped with a new middle top roller 
having parallel ringed grooves in its 
surface, the invention of a German 
spinner named Von Trumbach. The 
grooves are close together and are 
concentric with the roller circumfer- 
ence. The theory behind the inven- 
tion is that any fibers which are 
gripped by the front rollers and are 
thereby subjected to undue strain will 





SMa 


Diagram of Truslow Blending Attachment as Used in Woolen Mill 


have the opportunity to slip down into 
the minute grooves and glide forward 
without injury. This makes possible 
closer setting of the rollers, it being 
permissible to set the first and second 
lines of rollers closer than the length 
of staple. The edges of the ringed 
grooves are claimed to penetrate into 
and open the roving, laying the fibers 
parallel and so assisting the drafting. 
It is also claimed that the grooves 
prevent the short fibers from moving 
outward, with the result that the yarn 
is smoother. 

The device can be applied to exist- 
ing drafting systems employing three 
lines of rollers, but on ring frames for 


American cottons a 7<-in. or I-in. 
front roller and an 11/16-in. middle 
bottom roller are recommended. 


Among the advantages claimed for the 


roll are higher drafting; strong, 


NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


evener, and smoother yarn; greater 
production; elimination of resetting 
for change of count; and savings in 
roller covering and driving power. 
The roller is neither hollow nor con- 
structed of light material, as it is be- 
lieved the arrangement of the grooves 
permits the use of any weight of top 
roller without damage to the longest 
staple. The rollers are not weighted. 


Machine Lubrication 





Merrow Machine Co. Supplies Oils 
for High-Speed Type 

A factor in machine operation that 
machinery builders are paying more 
attention to is proper lubrication of 
their devices. Charts have been is- 
sued in some cases, similar to auto- 
mobile lubrication charts, giving in- 
structions regarding frequency of oil- 
ing and type of lubricant to use. 
The latest development along this line 
that has come to our attention is the 
provision made by The Merrow Ma- 
chine Co., Hartford, Conn., for sup- 
plying users of Merrow machines 
with the proper grade and quality of 
oil. 


Recognizing the importance of 
proper lubrication of high-speed ma- 
chinery, some time ago they adopted 
sight feed oilers on all of their Class 
60 machines of the high-speed over- 
seaming type. This device serves not 
only as a utility but also keeps the 
matter of sufficient oil before the oper- 
ator from its position on the machine. 
Now they have gone a step further in 
supplying the proper grade and qual- 
ity of oil for use. 


High-Low Water Signal 


Signal Panel for Pump and Tank 
Installations 

A new General Electric signal 
panel, the CR-4779-A-1, has been de- 
signed for use in pump installations— 
especially in buildings—as a warning 
signal for the purpose of calling an 
attendant in case of danger from over- 
flow or emptying of the tank. The 
panel is governed by one or two float 
switches. 

With this panel an audible signal 
sounds immediately when either the 
predetermined high or low level of 
water is reached. The gong can be 
silenced by the attendant upon his ar- 
rival, and the silencing switch does not 
have to be manually reset after the 
float switch takes a normal position. 
“High” and “low” signal lamps are 
provided, either of which lights when 
the predetermined level been 
reached, remaining lit until the float 
takes a normal position. 

The panel can be used for a one- 
level signal by omitting the float 
switch for the other level. It can also 
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be used on pressure systems; but, when 
single-pole float or pressure switches 
are used, it is necessary to add a relay 
in place of the other pole. 












RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Aspestos cloth, Apparatus for weaving. 
1,629,850. E. J. Trainor, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Assignor to Asbestos Spinning & 
Weaving Corp., New York. 

CELLULOSE fabric, Cross dyeing. 
709. J. C. Watson, Attleboro, 
Assignor of one-half to 
Gates, Providence, R. I. 

Cotton gins, Rib rail for. 1,630,018. I. 
Leech and T. H. Bradley, Oldham, 
England. Assignors to The Murray 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Fapric weaving machine. 1,629,952. J. 
E. Fefel, Bridgeport, Conn. Assignor 
of one-half to Frank J. Hoey, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fe_t fabric. 1,629,923. T. S. McDer- 
mott, Franklin, Mass. Assignor to 
Clark-Cutler-McDermott Co., Frank- 
lin, Mass. 

GARNETr machine. 1,630,158. TT. W. 
Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. Assignor to 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Loom. 
Pa: 

RuG weaving machine. 1,629,886. J. F. 
Ptacek, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sitxs, Manufacture of artificial. 1,630,- 
197. D. A. McKenzie, Swarthmore, 


1,629, 
Mass. 
Thayer P. 


1,629,849. J. S. Todd, Hawley, 


Pa. Assignor to The Viscose Co., 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Spoor, Carpet. 1,630,155. W.H. Wilson, 


Burlington, Vt. Assignor to Vermont 
Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, Vt. 
SpooL, Fiber head. 1,630,058. C. E. 

Cundey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cork textile rolls, Treatment of. 1,629,- 
145. H. F. Busch, Millvale, Pa. 
Assignor to Armstrong Cork Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cotton and other fibrous’ materials, 
Apparatus for use in treating. 1,629,- 
068. J. W. Cook, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 


Cotton lappers, Attachment for. 1,628,- 
797. E. Mills, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Assignor to Whitin Machine Works, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 

Fipers for spinning purposes, Treating. 
1,629,241. L. Ubberlohde, Karlsruhe, 
Germany. 

KnittTING needle, Latch. 1,629,454. H. 
E. Katzenmoyer, Rosedale, Pa. Assign- 
or to The Torrington Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 


Loom beam lock. 1,628,709. O. M. Daw- 
son, Rock Hill, S. c. 

‘Loom counter. 1,629,023. J. M. Davis, 
Newberry, S. C. 

Loom picker check. 1,629,446. N. W. 


3rannon, Greer, S. C. Assignor to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Balanced let-off for. 1,628,815. 
W. H. Wakefield, Worcester, Mass. 
Assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Weft detector for. 1,628,824. 
A. J. Chevrette, Worcester, 
Assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

SPINDLE of flier spinning, roving, and 
analogous machines. 1,629,365. W 
Prince-Smith and J. Robinson, Keigh- 
ley, England. 
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—and these stars have a meaning— 


They signify the different grades 
in which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch 
is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of Thin Boiling Starches 
we are gratified at the widespread 
recognition they have received. 


Be sure to get the best erade 
suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your 
service. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


ELLING REPRESENTATIVES 
Corn Pro rs Sates Co. Corn _— ts Sates Co. 
47 Farnsworth St W ove » Buildi 
Boston, Sees Greeny ille, S C. 














CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


tarch 


The Plant behind Atlas Silk Oils 


IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which ful- 
fills every requirement. 


XELENT NEATSFOOT OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey 
Cloth, Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator con- 
taining no mineral oil. Absolutely solu- 
ble without aid of soaps. For silk 
throwing and conditioning of rayon. 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 


| Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 





Silk Oil As You 
Like It—Always 






MANUFACTURED BY 


\ee = Silk 0 Con. J 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. A 
= 


There is never any faltering in Philadelphia 
Silk Oil quality. Scores of mill men look to 
this product for trustworthy silk finishing. 
The notable uniformity of the oil is respon- 
sible for its wide popularity. Silk processers 


swear by it. 


Send for a trial drum. Why not? 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 


One Product — One Quality 
3rd and Dock Sts. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills will double 
the capacity of their plant and erect 40 
new operatives’ houses. The contracts 
for buildings and machinery have not 
been awarded as yet. Robert & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., are the engineers in charge. 

Lambeth Rope Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., will establish a branch plant in 
Charlotte, N. C., in the near future, ac- 
cording to Harold W. O'Leary, president 
of the company, who was in Charlotte 
preparatory to opening the branch. The 
new mill will be located in the Wade 
Loft building and will manufacture the 
same lines that are made in the main 
plant at New Bedford. 


Payson Yarn Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., will move about the end of this 
month from 10 W. 18th St. to larger 
quarters at 663 Broadway, where its 
production will be quadrupled. 


Cramerton (N. C.) Mills will install 
additional winding equipment made by 
the Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


*Belfield Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
a new concern recently incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000, has secured quar- 
ters in the Chas. Peberty & Son mill 
building at Belfield Ave. & E. Penn St., 
Germantown, where they will manufac- 
ture plushes and velours. Further de- 
tails of the new company will be an- 
nounced in the near future. Among 
those interested in it are George Pyrah 
and Louis M. Struse. 


Tubular Woven Fabric Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is pushing work on a one- 
story brick addition to its plant on Paw- 
tucket Av. Eugene B. Whipple, Provi- 
dence, is the architect and O. D. Pur- 
ington, Providence, has the general con- 
tract. 


Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C., 
is installing 8,000 additional spindles so 
as to increase the output of its mill. 
The old houses in the village are being 
repainted and contract has been awarded 
for building additional houses to take 
care of a night shift which will be put 
on as soon as the housing is completed. 
The Mollohon mill is one of the Ken- 
dall group, all of whose mills are run- 
ning on day and night shifts to fill their 
orders. 

Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C., have just completed the in- 





stallation of 2,240 additional spindles 
in their Rock Hill plant. 
Fact and Gossip 

York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. The an- 


nual meeting of stockholders, scheduled 
for June 9, has been postponed to a later 
date, probably July 14, at which time a 
special report of the conditions and plans 
of the company will be announced. 


Pocasset Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Mill No. 5 of this company, also known 
as the White Mill, resumed operations 
on July 6. The working force will be 
gradually increased to about 400. 


Pacific Mills, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., 
are running at about 80% of capacity at 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


their local mills and print works, and ex- 
pect to continue on this schedule for 
some time to come. 


*Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
About 50,000 spindles and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, not including looms, formerly 
operated by this company, will be offered 
at public sale Wednesday, June 15, at 10 
a.m. As reported at the time, Marden 
& Murphy, Inc., Lowell real estate deal- 
ers, purchased the entire physical prop- 
erty of the Hamilton Mfg. Co., last 
winter. 


*Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co. At 
the adjourned special meeting of stock- 
holders held last week no action could be 
taken on the proposed sale of the com- 
pany’s machinery and equipment to 
Francis B. Keeney, of Providence, for 
$110,000, as the necessary two-thirds 
were not present. Those who attended 
the meeting ratified and approved the 
offer, but it is understood that some of 
the larger stockholders favor further can- 
vassing the possibilities of selling the 
plant as a whole. A tentative offer for 
the outstanding stock has been hinted by 
one party who intimates he would pur- 
chase the capital stock of the company 
at 33% a share. 


Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., are 
operating all plant units at capacity with 
enlarged working force in the spinning 
departments. 


Cherryville (N. C.) Mfg. Co. recently 
purchased ten lots in Cherryville from 
Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Stroup for $1,400. 
It could not be learned what use the 
manufacturing company will make of the 


land. 


*Kinston (N. C.) Cotton Mills, a 
new company capitalized by local inter- 
ests is being formed to operate these 
mills, which were sold at a receiver's 
sale a short time ago to W. B. Douglass. 


*Pioneer Mills, Inc., Guthrie, Okla., 
were purchased at a receiver’s sale by 
Charles Harding, of Harding, Tilton & 
Co., New York. The new owner plans 
to resume operations early in July and 
it is understood that the plant will be 
extended at a later date. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

Taft Woolen Co., Caryville, Mass., is 
receiving bids until June 10 for the con- 
struction of a new dyehouse. The build- 
ing will be a one-story, 45 x 112 ft. 
brick and timber structure. Chas. T. 
Main, Inc., Boston, is the engineer in 
charge. 


Bainton Bros., Blyth, Ont., Canada. 
The ratepayers of Blyth have passed a 
by-law authorizing a loan of $10,000 to 
Bainton Bros. who propose to erect a 
woolen and knitting mill at that place. 
The new company will start immediate 
construction of a mill to produce blankets, 
rugs, yarns, socks and sweaters. 


*Demetre Sault & Ciriez, Ltd., St. 
Johns, Que., Canada, have about com- 
pleted the installation of 60 worsted 
looms for the production of dress goods 


and will commence operations almost im- 


mediately. J. H. Panneton is managing 
director of the Canadian branch of the 
firm, the parent concern operating mills 
in France and Belgium. 


Fact and Gossip 


Spencer (Mass.) Woolen Co., Inc., 
resumed operations on June 6 after a 
shut down of several months under the 
ownership of Joseph S. Edinburg, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the management of 
his son, Elias Edinburg Spencer. Michael 
J. Kelly will be boss weaver. Mr. Edin- 
burg recently purchased the mill property 
and held a mortgage on the machinery 
and equipment. It is expected he will 
organize a new company to operate the 
mill. 


Rutland Worsted Co., West Rutland, 
Mass., has sold six tracts of land in that 
town to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to be used as part of the Swift 
River valley water extension. 


*Jamesville Woolen Mills Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. At the first meeting of its 
creditors held before the referee in bank- 
ruptcy on June 2, George H. Mason, a 
Worcester attorney, was elected trustee 
with a nominal bond of $500. He was 
receiver for the property. 


Carter & Rogers, Lebanon, N. H., are 
increasing the production schedule at 
their mill and making additions to the 
working force. It is planned to hold to 


the new schedule for a number of weeks 
to come. 


Brampton Woolen Co., Newport, 
N. H., is said to be running at 70 to 75% 
of capacity at its local mills and those at 
Sunapee, N. H. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., have completed their second an- 
nual rug design contest which was con- 
ducted in the leading schools of the 
country. Among prize winners were the 
Boston School of Fine Arts, University 
of Kansas, and Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


American Woolen Co., Fulton, N. Y., 
owner of Recreation Park, has closed the 
park, and it is now on the market. It is 
said that the price asked is in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000. 


*John J. Hosey, Bridgeport, Pa., pres- 
ident of Hosey Worsted Co., spinners 
of worsted yarns. In his voluntary peti- 
tion the schedule showed liabilities of 
$846,781, consisting of endorsement of 
notes for the Hosey Co., and also for 
G. F. Landman Co., his assets being 
listed at $90,500, composed of 875 shares 
of common stock of S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., valued by him at $87,500 
and life memberships in two country 
clubs. Hosey Worsted Co. is still in 
the hands of receivers, Chas. P. Blinn, 
Jr., and Geo. K. Watson, named by U. S. 
District Court in a friendly suit brought 
by Passaic Worsted Spinning Co., to 
conserve assets. In the bill it was stated 
company assets were $1,014,000 and lia- 
bilities at $809,000. 


Pembroke Woolen Mills, Pembroke, 
Ont., Canada, are about to be reopened 
after several years’ idleness. Money has 
been subscribed by local interests and the 
matter is in the hands of the Pembroke 
Board of Trade. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

*Unique Knitting Co., Acworth, Ga., 
has started the manufacture of sport 
hosiery in the first unit of its plant at 
Acworth. When the second unit is fin- 
ished all machinery will be transferred 
from the company’s plant at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and all operations discontinued at 
the latter place. Electric power is bought. 


Villa Rica (Ga.) Mfg. Co., which 
started making cotton half-hose March 1 
has an equipment of 50 knitting machines, 
10 ribbers, 11 loopers, one sewing ma- 
chine, dyeing, bleaching and _ finishing 
machinery. Dr. B. C. Powell is president ; 
I. A. Marchman is vice president; W. B. 
Powell, secretary-treasurer. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have ordered $500,000 worth of new 
machinery from Germany for expansion 
of their full-fashioned department. The 
order consists of 65 full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines. 


Security Mills, Inc., Newton, Mass., 
has had work started on a one-story, 
80 x 125 ft., concrete addition. The Can- 
ter Construction Co., Boston, has been 
awarded the general contract from plans 
by Mark Leninthal, Boston. 


*Harris Silk Hosiery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., which has had plans prepared for 
a plant, has recalled figures and will ask 
for new bids shortly. Minor changes due 
to a change in location from Holyoke to 
East Springfield are being made by Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., engineers, Boston. 


Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have awarded a_ general 
contract to the Hoch Construction Co., 
Allentown, Pa., for a new four story, 
66 x 240 ft. mill at Eighth, Harrison 
and Hall Sts., Allentown, for which 
foundations will be laid at once. Two 
additional units will be built, compris- 
ing dye house and power plant. The 
entire project is reported to cost in 
excess of $100,000. Jacoby and Everett, 
Allentown, are architects. 


Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., have purchased the four- 
story building formerly owned and 
occupied by the Westcott Valve Co., and 
will remodel and equip it with new 
machinery. 


*Rae Hosiery Corp., High Point, 
N. C., recently noted chartered, will, for 
the present, act as sales agents for the 
Melrose Hosiery Mills and several other 
mills at High Point. According to an 
official the company expects to build a 
new mill at a later date to manufacture 
novelty hose. R. R. Ragan is president 
and T. B. Earle, treasurer. 


E. O. Smith Hosiery Mills, Newport, 
Pa., have purchased the property of the 
Mount Union Planing Mill at Mount 
Union, Pa., and plan to use the site 
for a new hosiery mill. 


*Dainty Maid Silk Mills, Union, S. C. 


The stockholders of this new company 


have elected the following directors: 
F. H. Garner, R. L. McNally, C. M. 


McWhorter, J. Roy Fant, Emslie Nichol- 
son, W. S. Nicholson and L. E. Winnie. 
The officers chosen were W. S. Nichol- 
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Rayon 
Spinning Pumps 


ask any 


are the 


best 


user 





Simple Self Lubricating 
Durable 

Adaptable 
Adjustable 


Easily Cleaned 


Unvaryingly con- 
stant in rapidly 
producing = uni- 
form deniers 


Send for booklet that gives details 


Established 59 Years of 
1868 WICACO Continuous Production 


SCREW & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Stenton Ave., & Louden St., Philadelphia 


Consult Our Engineers About Your Rayon Problems 





—— See clise 
CORSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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The Value of the 


“KLOTSCO” 
Raw Silk Cleaner 


One Piece Plate 


OGETHER with the obtainable per- 

fected Seriplane, furnishes a dependable 
check on the grading of Raw Silk when it is 
running on the machines. 


The raw stock for the goods to be made can 
in this way be satisfactorily determined. 


In many cases a less costly Raw Silk with 
proper adaptability, can be used to advantage. 


The first high-priced Raw Silk Cleaner, me- 
chanically correct, including the primary es- 
sentials necessary to meet mill conditions, ever 
placed on the market as a commercial possibil- 
ity, in the history of the Silk Industry. 


W.J.Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


“IT STAYS PUT” 


Agents for Foreign 
Sales Agents Countries 


Lavigne @ Suter Saiiditan Universal Winding Co. 
200 Fifth Ave, N.Y.  ~ ATG idence, Rhode Island 


OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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son, president and treasurer; L. E. 
\Vinnie, vice president and secretary. A 
harter will be applied for at once. The 
capital stock is $150,000. Machinery is 
eing rapidly installed in a_ building 
formerly occupied by “Progress.” The 
new mill will make knitted silk fabrics, 
women’s silk underwear and gloves. 


Debonair Hosiery Co., Cleveland, 
fenn., (formerly the Weiss Hosiery 
Mill) has awarded contract to R. E. 
White and J. D. Barnes, Cleveland, for 
construction of a one story mill addition, 
to have 4,500 sq. ft. of floor space. It will 
cost $14,000. The addition will increase 
production to 1,500 dozen pairs per day. 


Eastern Hat & Cap Co., Ltd., Truro, 
N. S., Canada, are installing full 
fashioned knitting machines in their 
plant, and expect to start manufacturing 
hosiery about Nov. 1. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Suffolk Knitting Co., Boston, Mass., 
has begun the installation of equipment 
in the plant at Lowell, Mass., previously 
occupied by the United States Cartridge 
Co., on Lawrence St., and expects to 
have the new mill ready for service at 
an early date. 

Everett-Norfolk Knitting Mills 
Corp., Lebanon, N. H., has increased 
production at its local plant, and is said 
to be on a better basis, including advance 
orders, than at any time 
of years. 


Kitty Wear Co., Inc., 
N. J., recently formed with 
1400 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local knitting mill, will be 
represented by John N. Platoff, 404 38th 
St., Union City, attorney. The company 
is headed by Fred Saperstein. 

Blood Knitting Co., 
N,-a 


ules 


for a number 


Union City, 
a capital of 


Amsterdam, 
is again running on night sched- 
because of increased business de- 
mands. 

Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has 


resumed night operations in the knitting 
department. 


Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co. has 
resumed full time night operations fol- 


lowing suspension in the spinning de- 
partment caused by fire damaging ma- 
chinery. 


Port Leyden (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 


Is now operating on full time weekly 
schedules with an enlarged working 
torce. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Sweater Mills, 
Inc. have been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $20,000, to engage in the manufac- 
ture of knit goods at Rochester. The 
company is headed by Ellison R. Kosoff, 
J. Burton Warren, and Donald B. War- 
ren, 190 Court St., Rochester. 


Augusta Knitting Corp., Sherburne, 
\. Y., has suspended operations in its 
branch plant here until further notice. 


West Knitting Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has closed its New York office and ap- 
pointed A. J. Armstrong Co. its exclu- 
sive selling agent for the whole country. 

Clark Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., has 
leased its plant on Washington St. to the 
Ik. J. Otis Automobile Corp. for use as 

sales and service station. The plant 

s been idle several months. 


Majestic Knitting Mills, Inc., Top- 
n, Pa., creditors met on June 3 at the 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Bridenbaugh, 


Bland 


office of Referee John H. 
Reading, Pa., and named George 
as trustee. 


Morristown (Tenn.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., have been chartered to manufacture 
infants’ hose. The officers are H. F. 
Trobaugh, president; J. B. Neil, vice- 
president ; J. Hallman Bell, secretary and 
treasurer, and L. H. Rayburn, manager. 


Cavalier Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nar- 
rows, Va., has applied for a state charter 
with maximum capital stock of $50,000 
and minimum of $25,000. 

Portage (Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co. 


has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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| SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 

Dainty Silk Mill, Paterson, N. J., 
has recently moved from 49 Madison St. 
to the Reinhart Mill on Gray St., where 
additional equippjent has also been in- 
stalled. 

Huguet Silk Co., Hornell, 
plans under way for a new 
its mill, for which bids will be asked on 
general contract in the near future. 
Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, N. Y., are 
architects. 

North Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington. 
N. C. At an organization meeting held 
June 4, the following officers were 
elected: J. Spencer Love, president; 
W. R. O'Hara, vice president; A. Glenn 
Holt, treasurer; W. J. Carter, secretary. 
The following were elected to the board 
of directors: Eugene Holt, M. B. Smith, 
John A. Hall, M. C. Price, R. H. White- 
head, W. K. Holt, John Shoffner and 
S. J. Hinsdale. An authorized capital of 
$500,000 is specified in the charter, and 
an initial investment of approximately 
$200,000 will be made in the plant. The 
walls of the building are already half 
way up and 30 bungalows for operatives 
will be started shortly. 

*Pinoca Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
expect to have their mill ready for ma- 
chinery installation by June 15. Dwight 
Seabury, of Newark, N. J., engineer for 
the company, appeared before city com- 
missioners Saturday and made request 
for water connection. The mill will be- 
gin operations with 60 Jacquard looms. 
As soon as operatives are trained the 
number of looms will be increased to 
640, it is stated. 

*Hamilton Silk Corp., 
recently chartered,. with capital of $60,- 
000, started the manufacture of broad 
silks June 1, in leased quarters, equipped 
with 540 spindles and 60 looms. Charles 


N. Y¥., has 
addition to 


Allentown, Pa., 


N. Lova is president and Leonard S. 
Orcurt, treasurer. Electric power is 
bought. 


Louis Roessel & Co., Inc., 
Pa., are completing plans for a three- 
story addition to their mill on McKin- 
ley St., and will take bids on general 
contract at an early date. J. B. Cham- 
berlain, Hazleton National Bank Bldg., 
is architect. 

Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., Cov- 
ington, Va., have awarded a general con- 
tract to Stoughton & Mathers, Coving- 
ton, for an addition to its local mill, de- 
signed to increase the output about 25%. 
It is purposed to install about 50 new 
looms and auxiliary equipment. A por- 
tion of the present recreation rooms will 
be remodeled for mill service. 


Martinsville (Va.) Silk Corp., cap- 


Hazelton, 
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Better Lat Lubrication at ev (Ost per month | 
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See those oil drops—they look innocent 
cnough but they are profit eaters 
should be hunted out of your mill. 
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Hunting Profit Eaters 


a 


Small losses of lubricant—paid for but doing j 
you no good as lubricant—will, mul- | 
tiply into serious profit losses. 


—— 


in a year, 


The Unseen Dollar of Expense adds to the cost 





UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT 
DUSTRY AS 


THE TEXTILE IN- 


THE WASTELESS LUBRICANT 


NON-FLUID OIL possesses the full lubricat- 
ing value of the highest grade of liquid oil— 


but unlike it—NON-FLUID OIL stays in a 


of production 
Kill the profit eaters—use 
TRADE MARK og. 1 ~ RECISTERED IN 
pal tet |) | 
\ 


bearing—avoiding lubricant waste. 


Where NON-FLUID OIL is used, it cuts | 
down the usual loss due to oil spotted goods— 
for it keeps to its job of lubricating. 

A simple test will prove the value of NON-FLUID 

OLL 


sample 


for your own mill—just send in 


“Lubrication of 


coppon for 


and_ bulletin, Textile Ma- 


chinery.” 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEX 
——CATALOG—— 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W.6-11-27 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


and samples of NON- FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
] Pickers ] Looms (_] Shafting 

[_) Twister Rings |_| Motors 

Spinning Frames ] Ball Bearings [_] Chain Drives ~ 


[] Cards 
I a ties he ee ee 


es SSS nc OLN ns = 


MILL NAME 


PSS oi 0k si cave eee dctidecdecnawtlescawenncakaeune eee 





NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y.: 


Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. CES 


oe 





\\ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST.LOUIS,MO. 
||| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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The Eastwood Cross Traverse 
Cam Quiller—with Copping 
Attachments 


It has stood the test of Time 


Benjamin Eastwood Company, Paterson, N. J. 





Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALITY CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J x 
A Baker Spinnerette Is 
a Scientific Instrument 


E read very often about the wonderful accuracy 
W : modern scientific instruments—of their marvel- 

ous precision—and there is ample justification for 
all the adjectives bestowed upon them. Well 
worthy of being classed with them are Baker 
spinnerettes, because ng matter how much pains- 
taking care, precision of measurement and rigid 
inspection may be devoted to the making of any 
instrument of extreme precision, the same meticu- 
lous care is applied in equal measure to the manu- 
facture of Baker spinnerettes. 


We make them of platinum-gold and palladium- 
gold. Both alloys allow of exact machining, both 
are about equal in wearing quality and both are 
completely proof to corrosion. The palladium 
alloy is the more economical, first because of the 
lower cost and second because, due to its greater 
lightness, Palladium-gold is bulkier and more 
spinnerettes can be made from an ounce of it. 
The scrap value of both is in proportion to the 
original cost. 





BAKER & CO., INC. 
54 Austin St., Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK - - - CHICAGO 


We make spinnerettes 
too for artificial straw 
and horsehair 
manufacturers. 
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Steel Pipe Frame Construction and Rigid 
Traverse Motion 
also 
Raschel Warpers—6 yd. and 8 yd. Warpers 
and Other Silk Machinery 


The Sipp Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnson Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





Laboratory 
Apparatus 


GRADUATED CYLINDERS 

BURETTES 

PIPETTES 

VISCOSITY TUBES 

B OF S CERTIFIED GLASS- 
WARE 


M. C. A. APPARATUS 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLES 
A. S. T. M. GLASSWARE 
BEAKERS 
FLASKS 
APPARATUS MADE OF PYREX 





INDUSTRIAL GLASS WORKS 
Millville, New Jersey 





June 11, 1927 
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Mill News—Continued 


italized at $100,000, is being organized 
with Charles Huber and Harry Kaplan, 
both of New York, as the principal in- 
corporators. An option has been secured 
n a building to house the new mill 
which is to be a branch of the Buena 
Vista (Va.) Textile Corp. A one-day 

was made in Martinsville to sell 
$75,000 in bonds to insure the location 
ff the plant and it went over without 
much effort. 


driv 


Fact and Gossip 


Globe Silk Works, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. The plant of this company, re- 
cently merged with the D. E. Adams Co., 
Athol, Mass., and whose machinery ‘has 
been transferred to Athol, has been sold 
to the Universal Wire Co., of New 
Haven, for about $60,000. 

Pershing Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities stated at $17,- 
506.70, and assets, $6,480. 

Hudson Mills, Inc., Union City, N. J., 
lately formed with a capital of $125,000, 
to operate a local plant for the manufac- 
ture of silk fabrics, will be represented 
by Albert P. Margolies, Union City, one 
of the incorporators. The other incor- 
porators are F. A. Doherty and Thomas 
F. Bowe. 


Standard Silk Co., Chadwicks, N. Y., 
has enlarged the working force in the 
spinning department. 

*Breen Silk Co., Lebanon, Pa., has 
started installation of machinery in its 
newly acquired plant at Lebanon, to which 
machinery will be transferred from Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. The new mill is being 
located in the building erected several 
years ago by the Hill Knitting Co. and 
later operated by the L. H. Pierce Textile 
Co. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

Industrial Fibre Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
will take bids at once for a new mill and 
ofice on W. 98th St., the first noted to 
be one-story, 41 x 228 ft., and the office, 
two-story, 40 x 100 ft.; estimated to cost 
close to $130,000. The W. S. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, is architect and engineer. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

Colt Dye Works, Paterson, N. J., 
have filed plans for a one-story dye 
house addition, estimated to cost about 
$12,000, exclusive of equipment. The P. 
S. Van Kirk Co., Paterson, is architect. 


Sherwood Piece Dyeing Works, Pat- 


erson, N. J., which recently commenced 
operations at Madison and Bond Sts., 
have installed complete equipment for tin 
weighting. They are operating on a full- 
time schedule. 

*National Dye Works, Burlington, 
N.C. Plans for the addition and steam 
Power plant have been finished and con- 
tract is expected to be awarded soon. 
Work will consist of a four story, 100 
x 120 ft. extension to the main building 
and a steam power plant, 50 x 60 ft. 


Fact and Gossip 
Crystal Springs 





Bleachery Co., 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Chickamauga, Ga. A special meeting of 
stockholders has been called for June 15 
to consider sale of the present company 
to a new corporation to be organized by 


D. A. Jewell, president of the present 
company. It is reported that the capital 
of the proposed company will be 


$1,000,000 in common and $1,000,000 in 
preferred stock. 

*Columbia Textile Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bernard W. Benson, New York, on be- 
half of the bondholders’ committee 
which he represented, purchased the en- 
tire property of this company for $95,000 
at public auction June 1. The sale is 
subject to confirmation by the court. 


Meliana Corp. of America, Inc., 
New York, has been formed with a capi- 
tal of 300 shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a plant for the converting and 
finishing of woven fabrics. The two 
principal incorporators are V. T. Hyland, 
52 North Broadway, White Plains, 
N. Y.; and Ralph L. Kinsley, 64 Lamont 
Ave., Elmhurst, L. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 

*Bay State Wool & Waste Co., 
Worcester, Mass., recently noted incor- 
porated, has started business at 466 
Harding St., dealing in wool and waste. 
In the report of the organization of this 
company, the name was incorrectly given 
as Bay State Woolen Waste Co. 


Tilton (N. H.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., leased by the Tilton 
Electric Co., have been rented to the 
Eastern Insulated Wire Co., which plans 
to start operations about the middle of 
this month. Heavy machinery is being 
installed in the basement and braiding 
machines placed on the top floors of the 
three-story mill building. William Scott, 
of Needham, Mass., is president of the 
new company; William Dexter, Concord, 
vice president, and Richard Scott, Need- 
ham, general manager. 

Clemson College, S. C., has awarded 
contract to C. M. Guest & Son, Anderson, 
S. C., for erection of the Clemson Col- 
lege engineering building. The heating 
and plumbing contract has been awarded 
to L. L. Barr & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
and the electrical contract to the Morgan 
Barr Electric Co., Greenville. Plans for 
the building were drawn by Rudolph E. 
Lee, college architect and head of the 
architectural department. 





Pepperell Social Club Holds 
Successful Meeting 

BippEForD, Me.—More than 400 
mill workers attended a special busi- 
ness and social meeting here of the 
Pepperell Social and Athletic Club. 
Various committees read reports indi- 
cating satisfactory progress in all de- 
partrnents of the organization. Modern 
apparatus has been bought and in- 
stalled in the gymnasium, and regular 
classes formed both for men and 
women, under the direction of Thomas 
Travers, athletic instructor. 


Fo'lowing the business meeting a 
fine program by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and by vocal soloists was 
carried out. Agent Howard R. White- 
head and other Pepperell executives 
were among the guests. 
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money 





How one mill degums 
silk in 30 minutes 
instead of 2 hours 


NE of the advantages of using 

OAKITE as an assist in wet- 
finishing operations is that the desired 
finish is obtained much more quickly. 
Time is saved. 


For example, in a certain mill making 
silk hosiery, it was formerly customary 
to take two hours for degumming. This 
operation required a formula made up 
of three different materials. 


With OAKITE as an assist, degum- 
ming is now being done in half an hour! 
What is more, two of the former ma- 
terials are dispensed with. And only 
half the quantity of soap, with a small 
amount of OAKITE, is necessary. 


Find out what saving OAKITE 
methods can bring you. Write us. No 
obligation. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., 


Altoona, Pa., 
Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, 


Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, 
*Camden, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, 


*Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, Decatur, Il, 
*Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, ‘*Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas_ City, 
*Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., "Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, 
*Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N . New Haven, *New York, 
*Oakland, Cal.. *Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia, ‘*Pittsburgh, 

Portland, Me., * Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, 

*Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San_ Francisco, 

*Seattle, *St Louis, South Bend, Ind., Syracuse, 

*Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, N. J., *Tulsa, Okla., 


Utica, *Vancouver, B. C., 


Worcester. 


Williamsport, Pa., 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Light-running braiders —_ 


that produce at a (~ 
low power cost — 


When you use New England Butt braiders THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


you can feel sure that you are getting full 
production and at the same time operating 
the machines at a very small power expen- 
diture. 












The output obtainable from our No. 1 
and No. 2 Braiders is, in fact, very high 


for floor space occupied and we will wel- | 
come any comparison of production, where e e é : e 
floor space, original cost and maintenance 


are of interest. If interested, send for new 
catalog. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT Co. S h utt | es 


304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. e 
Illustrated below is the worm, worm gear, Ince 
and worm gear bearing now used on all 
our No. 1 and No. 2 Braiders. This makes 


the machine more durable, self-aligning, 
easily adjusted and interchangeable 


ALSO HEDDLES AND HEDDLE FRAMES 


The J. 14 Wallionx Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 








See cdiso 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 






























For ascertaining the weight of your 





threads or yarns used in the fabrics 


you are producing why don't you stand- 
















ardize and use one kind of a scale for 


PROTECTION 
Rim shields for 


wooden spools guarantee 
no slivers — give lasting 
satisfaction and effect 
economies through long 
life from constant abuse. 


all departments in your plant and in 

















all plants so that the results will be 






the same everywhere? For particu- 








lars, write E. J. Cady & Company, 549 






W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


TEXTILE SHI CO, 
Metal Stampings & Screw Machine Product. 


GROTON ‘ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MR enn Ly CA 


AN: 
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Hosiery Demand Less 
Than First Quarter 


Complaints and Cancellations Be- 
cause of Backward 
Deliveries 
Generally speaking, the hosiery 
market has quieted down materially. 
The majority of selling agents report 
a very Satisfactory first quarter. With 
many April was also a good month, 
while May showed a slight falling off 
and June, so far, has been decidedly 
pelow any of the preceding months ot 
the year in the volume of sales. It 
is not expected that any substantial 
change will be noted in the character 
of buying much before next month. 
In instances new lines are being pre- 
pared for fall and will be shown in a 
tentative way, but no great disap- 
pointment will be expressed if buy- 

ers do not show an active interest. 


Many Deliveries Behindhand 


In spite of lessened activity, selling 
wents claim that on certain lines of 
goods they are behindhand in deliv- 
ery and cannot seem to catch up. 
This fact has resulted in cancellations 
i orders in instances, with com- 
plaints very general. In spite of all 
the talk regarding overproduction on 
jull fashioned goods, one selling 
agent, with a fair-sized production, 
reports that he is still delivering 
goods which should have been shipped 
in April; and consequently is hav- 
ing considerable trouble with buy- 
ers who want their lines immediately 
nd cannot understand the delay. 
backwardness in shipment is more 
ipparent, however, in seamless goods, 
where the unwillingness of the buyer 
‘0 place early orders is responsible 
ior the manufatcurer’s condition. It 
s not expected that the buyer will 
learn a lesson as a result of his ex- 
perience on deliveries, but that there 
will be the same delay in purchasing 
lor next season. 


Tendency Toward Finer Goods 


There seems to be a distinct trend 
n women’s goods, both seamless and 
iull fashioned, toward finer types of 
stocking. On seamless a very consid- 
erable inquiry is noted for 300 needle 
goods. Perhaps, it is because the 
production of these goods is limited 
that buyers are apparently anxious to 
secure this type. A few lines are 
ing sold to retail at $1.00 and are 
‘onsidered of considerable intrinsic 
worth. The number of 300 needle ma- 
‘hines in the country is compara- 
‘vely limited, but the feeling is ex- 
Pressed that there may be a decided 
“ange in this respect before very 
ong. Of course, it is realized that 
‘“e addition of too many of these ma- 
“ines will mean an over-production 
and yet, with the possibility of turn- 

(Continued on page 77) 


Fall Underwear Up 25 to 50c. 





Southern Manufacturers Advance or 
Withdraw Lines of Heavy-W eights 


S was announced last week, a be- 

ginning was made in the naming 
of higher prices on fall underwear. 
This has been followed in two or 
three other cases, while certain mills 
have withdrawn their lines tempo- 
rarily, pending future action. Of 
course, this procedure was brought 
about by the higher prices of raw 
material and was prefaced by elimi- 
nation by certain sub-standard lines 
on which probably more business had 
been done than the manufacturers de- 
sired. The possibility of profits on 
these lines was never considered very 
seriously; and it was only a question 
of time before they would be with- 
drawn from the market. The surer 
evidence of cotton’s advance is seen 
in the higher prices named on stand- 
ard goods. 


Northern Mills Generally Wait 

The action above indicated has 
been confined, with one exception, to 
southern mills. What New York 
State manufacturers will do if any- 
thing remains to be determined. Of 
course, it is realized that northern 
manufacturers have’ been selling 
throughout the season above the gen- 
eral level of the southerner, and it 
is possible that their prices will re- 
main unchanged for the season. On 
the other hand, if duplicates increase 
in volume as the summer advances 
and the relation of raw materials to 
finished goods remains as at present, 
increases on northern lines are likely 
to occur. The one exception in the 
North is the case of the Blood Knit- 
ting Co., whose prices were lower 
in the majority of cases than those 
quoted by prominent southerners for 
the second delivery period. Whether 
the advances which have been made 
on southern lines are more indicative 
of a satisfactory business than of un- 
satisfactory margins of profit, it is 
difficult to say. There has been a 
feeling in the trade that the sub- 
standard goods have interfered with 
the sale of regular lines, but whether 
the withdrawal of the former has 
meant an increase in the business on 
the latter, it is hard to state posi- 
tively. At any rate the withdrawal 
of first delivery prices some time ago 
would seem to indicate that a fair 
amount had been done before the end 
of the delivery period—though re- 
ports are to the effect that the volume 
of orders at the time the change was 
made was not equal to last year. 


Spring Goods Advanced 
In one instance, at least, prices on 
spring goods have been raised, largely 
because of the volume of business 
done on balbriggans and inability to 


keep pace with desired delivery. It 
is expected other changes of similar 
character will be made for the same 
reason—although there has been no 
general disposition to advance 
spring goods. 

Speaking of the strong condition 
of balbriggans, as compared with the 
situation of the last two or three 
years, an explanation of the improved 
attitude of the trade is made in one 
quarter. There is no doubt that for 
a long time the supplies of army 
goods on the market acted as a deter- 
rent to regular business. These goods 
were sold at all sorts of prices, and 
owing to their durability, interfered 
with consumption of regular goods 
in the open market. The use of the 
army or navy shirt of the athletic 
type and of the pull-over variety, it 
is also believed is responsible for the 
present general tendency toward 
athletic shirts worn in combination 
with nainsook drawers or running 
pants. This is particularly true of 
young men who largely establish the 
vogue. 


on 


Details of Advances 

The Appalachian Mills 
nounced last week an advance 
practically its whole fall line. This 
advance amounts to 25c on men’s 
shirts and drawers and boys’ union 
suits, and 37!4c on men’s union suits. 


Co. an- 


on 


On Monday of this week, the 
Standard Knitting Mills announced 
a similar advance of 25 and 37%c 


a dozen for fall ribbed cotton under- 
wear. The following announcement 
was made by the Standard Mills in 
advising the trade of its price change: 

“We have withdrawn all previous 
prices and are pleased to quote as 
follows for shipment August through 
October, 1927, terms net 10-30, f.o.b. 
mills, prices and shipment subject to 
change without notice: 


“— “Three 
Description Line Seasons’’ 
Sere Se We Rie casiecreacs $7.75 $8.00 
Men’s 14 Ib. suit 8.37% 8.62% 
Men’s 16 Ib. suit... ‘ pea 9.00 9.25 
Men’s 8 Ib. shirts and drawers... 4.62% 4.6214 
Men’s 10 Ib. shirts and drawers 5.12% 6.12% 
Boys’ 9 Ib. suit, basis 20-50 cents 3.25 3.25 
Boys’ 9 Ib. suit, flat price 5.62% 5.6214 
Boys’ 19 Ib. suit, basis 20-50 cents 3.50 3.50 
Boys’ 10 Ib. suit, flat price a 5.87% 5.87% 


Prices shown above are for white 
and ecru goods; all above styles made 
in gray random 25c extra per dozen. 


Special Part Wool Jaeger Random 
Boys’ 10 Ib. sult, basis 20-50 cents $4.75 $4.75 
Boys’ 10 Ib. suit, flat price...... . 7.12% 7.12% 
EOS. BE TR. Gi ccavstsactinestece 10.37% 10.62% 


All above styles take heavy rayon 
trim and an ornamental collarette; the 
“Three Seasons” finish is distinctive 
and is used only on goods boxed in 
“Three Seasons” packing. Style “H” 


men’s suits may be boxed 2-12 at 
12'%c extra per dozen. Flat price on 
boys’ suit is for assortment com- 






mencing size 24, 2-3-4-5-5-5; or 
half thereof where cases of 12 dozens 
are desired. For boys’ suit short 
sleeve deduct 12'%c per dozen; for 
short sleeve, knee length, deduct 
per dozen. 

The first advance announced in the 
market was that of the Blood Knit- 
ting Co. of 25c¢ on men’s ribbed 
shirts and drawers and 50c on union 
suits. The new prices of this com- 
pany are as follows: 

10 1b 


271 


3//2e 


EE ca eisisesic 





$5.00 (randoms, 4) 
oF SS ek ee 5.25 (randoms, 2) 
BO TR, Bias sc eeiecaceses 8.50 (randoms eo 
15 lb. suits 9.00 (randoms, 9.25 ) 


The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co, has 
withdrawn its lines temporarily; and 
at this writing no announcement of 
any change in prices has been made. 

The Oneita Mills have raised 
prices 12%c per dozen on several im- 
portant numbers in their light-weight 
line. No other announcements have 
been made by northern mills at this 
writing, but it is likely that individual 
changes maye be made at almost any 
time. 


Australian Knitters Seek Higher 
Duties 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—dAustralian 
manufacturers of knitted underwear 
have applied for an increase in the 
duties on knitted cotton piece goods 
in tubular form, or otherwise, except 
those used for covering frozen meats 
and dairy produce, according to a re- 
port from Trade Commissioner E. C. 
Squire, at Sydney. The manutac- 
turers desire a general duty of 8 
shillings a pound or 50% ad valorem, 
which ever rate returns the higher 
duty, with a British preferential rate 
of 5 shillings, or 35% ad valorem. The 
general rate at present is 35% and 
the preferential rate 20% ad valorem. 





18,000 Sweaters Ordered for 
the Indians 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1nn.—The Gopher 
Knitting Co. of this city has been 
awarded a contract to furnish 18,000 
sweaters amounting to $100,000, by 
the Commissioner of Indian affairs in 
Chicago, according to J. C. Lang, 
president of the Gopher company. 
The Gopher company will put its 
plant on a 24 hour basis until the 
order is completed. 





Taylor Memorial Bridge, Hudson, 
Mass., erected at a cost of $20,000 by 
the late Thomas Taylor and his son, 
Frank Taylor of Thomas Taylor & 
Sons, owners of the Valle Mills, Hud- 
son, Mass., in memory of those from 
Hudson who lost their lives in the 
World War, will be dedicated with 
appropriate exercises on Sunday, June 
12. The speaker will be Arthur K. 
Reading, Cambridge, Mass., attorney- 
general of Massachusetts. The bridge, 
completed last fall, spans the Assabet 
river, between Wood and Apsley parks, 
Hudson, and is restricted to pedestrian 
use, 
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Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Hosiery Demand Less 


Continued from page 75) 





ing out a stocking to retail at $1.00 
on these finer goods would seem to 


augur well for demand of extensive 
prop rtions. 
Infants’ Goods Outlook 

While the current season on in- 
fants’ goods is over, preparations are 
going forward on samples for the 
coming season. It is admitted that 
there is little likelihood of orders 


being taken before the first of July, 
but this will not prevent selling 
agents from showing new samples 
and endeavoring to interest the trade. 
It is evident from some of the styles 
which have been seen that an effort 
will be made to produce vivid con- 
trasting colors, and that the majority 
will show plain legs with colored 
cuffs. The plain stocking without 
cuffs has not been as much of a suc- 
cess this season as was hoped, and it 
is not believed it will be a big factor 
during the coming selling period. 
Patterns simulating the jacquard ef- 
fect will be shown in a good many 
instances in the cuff and bright col- 
ors will characterize the plain part of 
the stocking. It is hoped that buyers 
will be willing to place orders sooner 
than they did last year if they expect 
to secure reasonable deliveries. Other- 
wise there is going to be a repeti- 
tion of this spring’s experience when 
belated details caused a great deal of 
trouble to the buyer who could not 
understand why he did not get ship- 
ments when he asked for them. 

Export Outlook Only Fair 

Those who have made a personal 
investigation of the export situation 
are of the opinion that those who are 
banking very heavily on an increased 
export trade, are doomed to disap- 
pointment. Their reasons for this be- 
lef are that a good many counties 
are increasing their tariff protection 
against imported hosiery, and at the 
same time are developing their ca- 
pacity on native production. This is 
true of Mexico, Australia, Brazil, and 
other South American countries. The 
volume of product which is being 
ef are that a good many countries 
is surprisingly large, and what is 
more, the quality is surprisingly 
good. Whereas, a few years ago, 
Mexico, for instance, made practically 
nothing but junk, to-day it is pro- 
ducing most creditable merchandise 
and is constantly improving. The 
‘ame is true of other countries with 
he result that the possibility of in- 
‘teased business on American goods 
‘Snot very great. 





N, Y. State Mill Men Interested 
in Ship Canal 
Associated Industries, including in 
membership prominent _ textile 
manutacturers, held its annual meet- 
Syracuse last week with the 
ilities of an all American ship 
through New York State receiv- 
; onsiderable attention at the 
amMering 


Ss 


Trade Mark Identification 


Talk Before Scholars of New 
Bedford Textile School 
By F. X. Hess* 

Trade marks are far older than any 
laws concerning them. Trade marks | 
are as old as commerce itself; in fact, | 
no organized system of trade could be | 
carried on without the aid of symbols | 
of origin and ownership. Trade marks | 
are older than writing. The symbols 
of the crescent, the sun, the stars or 
animals appeared on the garments of 
the camel drivers. Back in the steppes 
of Asia at the very dawn of civiliza- | 
tion they were understood by traders | 
in the Orient who could not read a | 
single word. 

Trade marks serve many purposes; 
for the manufacturer, there is their 
advertising value; they act as an in- 
centive for him to uphold the quality 
of his product, and as an ideal to hold | 
before himself. Any deterioration in 
the quality of the product would result 
in negativing the reputation previously 
built up. Trade marks help to con- 
trol and reduce costs of distribution, | 
by making the sale as nearly automa- | 
tic as possible. Trade marks create | 
good-will for the product. A very | 
good definition of good will is one | 
recently given by a judge in one of 
our federal courts: Good will is the 
disposition of a customer to return to 
the merchant for another purchase. 

For the consumer, the trade mark | 
or name serves as the identification of 
the maker of the merchandise, and 
this, I believe, is the most important 
single function of the trade mark. 
Likewise, it also serves as the guar- 
anty of the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer. With trade-marked merchan- 
dise, the retailer knows that, in 
the event of claims for imperfections 
or shortages, he can always go back 
to the manufacturer for redress. 








Basis for Publicity 


Whole advertising campaigns are | 
based on trade names or trade marks. 
The benefits of advertising are cumu- | 
lative, proyided the merchandise has 
real merit, and for a long pull, pro- 
vided good judgment has been exer- 
cised, the money spent for advertis- 
ing and publicity, will come back to 
you in increased volume of orders. 

Federal registration of a _ trade} 
mark is prima facie, or documentary | 
evidence of ownership and title, and 
in any suit for infringement, it is not 
necessary to submit any other evi- 
dence of priority of origin and use. 
However, even though an owner 
should neglect to register, he may still 
recover under the common law, if 
he can prove beyond doubt that he 
has priority of adoption and use in| 
interstate commerce. | 

Registration of trade marks in the 
United States is necessary as a basis 
for registration in foreign countries. 
One measure of protection of a regis- | 

(Continued on page 119) 


*Manager of the Boston office of the Kauma- 
graph Co. 
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Paramount Low Temperature 


Water Drying 


BY THE 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


““Holeproof” quality is the result of exacting manufac- 
turing standards carefully followed throughout the en- 
tire mill and selection of the “Paramount Water Dry 
Method” by this well-known manufacturer and others, 
goes far toward proving that a decided improvement has 
been made in the Art of Drying and Finishing Silk 
Hosiery and one that will produce a finish never before 
equalled in the history of textiles. 


1. Heat is produced by Hot-Water and temperature is 
positively controlled at any point selected between 


160 and 200 degrees. 


2. The desirable qualities of softness and silky richness 
in the fabric are fully brought out. 


3. Fabric strength is increased through preserving the 
natural oils of the silk. 


4. Shiners, finger marks, stitch distortions and creases 
are eliminated. 


5. Shape and character of the hose is maintained, and 
evenness of color assured in all shades. 


6. Ideal room and working conditions. 


7. Operative’s hands will not callous. Lessened heat 
keeps them smooth and soft, thus eliminating injury 
to fabric. 


Paramount Steam and Hot-Water Drying Forms—The 
recognized way of finishing hosiery. 





—— See Also 
SOLIDATED 


—— iia 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces roe 

perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine He ha 

with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly ~_— ms 
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Obituary 


Clifford Francis 

Clifford Francis, vice-president and 
superintendent of the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Mic. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., died in the 
House of Mercy hospital in that city 
June 5 of bronchial pneumonia, follow- 
ing an operation four weeks previous. 
He had been identified with the company 
the early ‘90s, being a son of 
James Dwight Francis, who was super- 
intendent of the same mills for 22 years 
from 1864 to 1886, and a brother of 
Henry A. Francis, president of the con- 
cern. Clifford Francis was president of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Pittsfield and a prominent Mason. He 
was vice-president of the Pittsfield Na- 
tional Bank, president of the Union Co- 
operative Bank and a director of the 
Morris Plan bank in his city. He was 
55 years old. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday in the First Congregational 
Church. Interment took place in Pitts- 
field. Clifford Francis was of the sixth 
generation of Francis’s in Pittsfield, and 
was graduated from Andover in 1891, as 
the valedictorian of his class. Mr. 
Francis served on the city board of alder- 
men one year. Beside his widow, he 
leaves a son, Clifford T. Francis, and 
three brothers, Henry A., former mayor 
of Pittsfield; Fred T. Francis, of Pitts- 
field, and Robert T. Francis, New York 
City, selling agent of the Pontoosuc 
Woolen Mfg. Co. 


since 





Daniel L. Morrissey 

Daniel L. Morrissey, aged 67, for the 
past ten years superintendent of the War- 
ren Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., died of 
pneumonia June 1, following a_ severe 
cold contracted while on a vacation at 
Moultonboro, N. H. He had been in the 
employ of the Warren Mfg. Co. for 50 
years, having started at 17 in the weave 
room and having been overseer of the 
cloth room and later the spinning room. 
He was appointed superintendent in 1917. 
He had served as president of the Twi- 
light League four years. His son, Joseph, 
has been a member of the New York 
He had served on the school 
board and in other civic work. He leaves 


Giants. 


two daughters, three sons and _ four 
grandchildren. 
_. - 
Abbott E. Slade 
Abbott E. Slade, treasurer of the 


Laurel Lake Mills from their organiza- 
tion until 1920, died June 3 at his home 
in Fall River, Mass. He was born in 
Fall River, graduated from Fall River 
High School and attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology until poor health 
forced him to relinquish his studies. He 
leaves a widow, a son, a grandson, a 
and a brother. He was prominent 
in Masonry. 


sister 





Lewis A. Tate 

Lewis A. Tate, vice-president of the 
Daniel Hays Glove Co., Gloversville, 
N. Y., died at his home in that city after 
a long illness. Born in New York City 
65 years ago he moved to Gloversville in 
outh, where he gained prominence in 
commercial and civic life. For a number 
of years he operated a glove manufactur- 
ing plant prior to taking the position 
with the Hays Co. 


his 


John Cullen 
in Cullen, for many years officially 
Connected with textile interests at Am- 
lam, N. Y., died suddenly last week 


ster 
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at his home in that city. For a number 
of years he was superintendent of the 
McFarlan & Co. knitting mills, which 
were dissolved, and in recent years he 
had held executive positions in various 
other knitting mills. 





James W. Coyne 


James W. Coyne, overseer of weaving | 


in the No. 3 mill of the Merchants’ Mfg. 
Co., Fall River, Mass., 
years, died at the home of his son in 
Newtonville, Mass., on May 30, aged 66 
years. Mr. Coyne was a resident of 
Fisherville, Mass., for over 50 years 
where he was overseer of weaving for 
the Fisher Mfg. Co. until 1918 when he 
resigned to go to Middletown, Conn. He 
leaves a widow and one son. The fu- 
neral and_ burial Worcester, 
Mass. 


was in 





Charles G. Hunsberger 


Charles G. Hunsberger, 61 years old | 


and head of the Invincible Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa., 
illness of three months. He was born at 
Bloomsburg, Columbia county. He leaves 
his widow, two daughters, a brother, a 
sister and two grandchildren. He 
for years a partner in the firm of Goeltz 
& Hunsberger, which lately incorporated 
as the Invincible Hosiery Mills. 


James Cunningham 

James Cunningham, retired textile 
manufacturer of Oriskany Falls, N. Y., 
died at that place on May 26. For many 
years he was a successful knitted cap 
manufacturer selling his goods exten- 
sively in the Mohawk Valley. He retired 
from active business in 1917 devoting the 
past several years to extensive traveling 
in Continental Europe. 


Albert Lyke 


Albert Lyke, for many years identified 
with the Fulton county glove industry, 
died last week at his home in Johns 
town, N. Y., after a lingering illness. He 
was 86 years old. For over 40 years he 
was a superintendent of the Argersinger 
Glove Co. and still later he served in a 
similar capacity in the glove plant oper- 
ated by Thomas Sutton. 





Harold J. Cummings 
Harold J. Cummings, for many years 
manager of the Plummers’ and Arcade 
Houses for the Whitin Machine Works, 


Whitinsville, Mass., died on May 31 at 
the home of his parents in Rockland, | 
Me., where he went for a visit three 
weeks previously. He was 38 years old 
and a native of Rockland. He leaves 


a widow and two daughters 


Charles H. Pflanz 
Charles H. Pflanz, aged 74, for more 
than 42 years in charge of the carding 
and spinning departments in the Mohawk 
Valley Cap Factory, now the McLough- 


lin Textile Corp., Utica, N. Y., died at | 
his home in that city after an illness of | 


several weeks. Mr. Pflanz retired 
active work at the McLoughlin 
about six months ago. 


plant 





John Nicholson 

John Nicholson, for the last ten years 
a foreman at the plant of J. & P. 
(R. I.), Inc., died suddenly at his home 
in Central Falls recently, following a 
heart attack while on his way to work. 
His widow, three children, and 
brothers survive. 


two 


for the last three | 


died on June 1 after an 
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Why Are Brintons 
More Dependable? 


—Because every part in every machine is 


made in a conscientious attempt to build 
machines excelling 
in reliability. 


Every Brinton ma- 


chine must pass 
the final test of ac- 
tual production be- 
fore it leaves our 
It’s to 


your interest to 


factory. 


know more about 
this Brinton stand- 


ard. 


We will be glad 
tofurnishin- 


formation of our 





complete line. 








H. 
3700 Kensington 


BRINTON COMPANY 


Avenue Philadelphia 


» 
(I 





Great Britain 


Wildt & Co., 


and the Continent: 
Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


Australia: J. H. Butter 


Sydney, Melbourne 


& Co., 


South A Santiago Scot FOREIGN 

O07 America: santiago x to, oer ; 

15 "ermnee 1899, Esq. Pozas, AGENTS China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Re 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
public China. 
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FABRICS 


More Wool Goods Duplicates 





Urge Delay in Spring Openings 
as Means for Improving Business 


, le progress has been re- 
ported this week by a number of 
houses in accumulating fall dupli- 
The duplicating season has 
been spread out over a longer period 
than usual, but it is significant that it 
js actually continuing into June. In 
past years, buyers have stopped after 
their early duplicating to wait for the 
opening of the next season which 
they have consistently expected would 
bring them a lower basis of price. 


This year the duplicate interest 
continues and mill agents are begin- 
ning to interpret it as evidence that 
buyers do not expect lower prices at 
forthcoming opening of the 
spring, 1928, season. It is a helpful 
thing to have the buyer take such an 
attitude. Sellers themselves have 
shown no indication that they were 
for a moment considering a reduc- 
tion, but what buyers think sellers 
are going to do is often more import- 
ant than what sellers think they are 
going to do themselves. 


cates. 


the 
tne 


Further discussion has been heard 
on the subject of delaying spring 
openings until September. It seems 
‘o be acknowledged that that is the 
‘arliest time when buyers will be 
willing to operate in any volume for 
the new season, and the argument is: 
Why show good styles in August 
when buyers will regard them as old 
when they get ready to place their 
orders in September. Not only will 
buyers consider them old, but style 
pirates in primary circles will be out 
in force and by September most of 
the good things will have been copied 
in substandard goods. 

Despite the excellent logic in its 
favor and the probable success attend- 
ing an opening delayed into Sep- 
tember, there is a feeling that it will 
never be witnessed. Similar good ad- 
vice has been dispensed in the market 
before and not followed by the factors 
which determine the time for the sea- 
sonal openings. There is no reason 
why this year the advice should be 
taken except the forelorn hope that 
since evidences accumulate that some- 
thing is wrong with the market, a 
straw may be grasped and the delayed 
opening given a trial. 

The passing of the preferred divi- 
dend by the American Woolen Co. 
Was expected by those who recog- 
ize] that it could not be paid out of 
plus indefinitely. The action con- 
s the fact that the woolen indus- 
try has been able to make no worth- 





as : : 
While strides toward improvement 
during the last few months. To those 
wh ifr 


"10 remain optimists in the market 
te statement by the directors that 


payment would be resumed as soon as 
it was warranted, means more than to 
those who cannot feel that the indus- 
try can work its way out of the woods 
for several seasons yet unless greater 
willingness to enter into cooperative 
efforts is evinced than has been evi- 
dent recently. 
ee -% 

Kynoch’s New Color: ‘The repre- 
sentative of Kynoch’s of Scotland and 
London has lately arrived in this 
country with his company’s line of 
woolens for the new spring season. 
The featured color this year is called 
Tango Tangerine which suggests that 
jazz is making an impression on 
dress on the Continent. 


man’s 
* * * 


Dress Coatings: \Vomen’s wear 
houses are finding interest in the 
better grade coating fabrics of a semi- 
staple nature. Garment houses seem 
to feel that they are same on goods of 
this kind, yet when sellers seek 
definite color specifications, buyers 
seem to lose some of their enthu- 
siasm. Certain cutters are beginning 
their showing of fall garments but 
the majority believe that it is too 


early. 
* * * 


Tweeds: Further progress is re- 
ported in tweeds for fall men’s wear. 
The inspiration is largely from Scot- 
land. Reports are not so much to 
the effect that imports will be in- 
creased, but that domestic mills will 
make up lines akin to those of foreign 
origin. So far there is interest only 
in good grade goods. It seems prob- 
able that one season of strong demand 
for high grade tweeds must pass 
before the fabric again becomes a 
popular leader with stress on the 
cheap, poorly made grades. As 
happened on the occasion of the last 
tweed vogue, when the lowest grade 
lines begin to sell, the beginning of 
the end for the vogue is indicated. 


x * * 


Withdrawn: The American 
Woolen Co. at mid-week withdrew 
their Dept. 4 women’s wear coatings 
Venise (0923) and Duv-Bloom 
(o891) from further sale. These two 
numbers have proved big sellers and 
were advanced in price by the big 
company about three weeks ago. A 
few of the smaller independent com- 
panies in the men’s wear field have 
taken sufficient business on certain 
limited numbers to make it impossible 
to consider additional orders except 
for very late deliveries. 


Lines 
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Further Strength in Cottons 





Upward Move Not Yet Spent—Tickings 
Rise—Prints and Ginghams Are Stable 


URTHER strengthening of the 

cotton goods market is in prog- 
ress. The rising trend often referred 
to in these columns, which last week 
developed into a spurt is tapering off 
for the time being, but there are a 
number of classes of goods which are 
yet to be moved up into line with the 
cost of replacement on the present 
day cotton levels. As usual when a 
sharp movement has taken place, there 
is difference of opinion as to its fur- 
ther continuance and as to the real 
justification of it after all. On the 
basis of 16.50c. for cotton many of 
the advanced prices may still be con- 
sidered cheap. Taking print cloths as 
an example, the 38'%-inch 64x60s 
which last December sold for for- 
ward delivery at 65¢c., have lately 
sold for forward delivery at 7% 
The poundage prices are 35.5c and 


4C. 


38.8c respectively, a difference of 
only 3.3c. In this same period raw 
cotton has risen 4.5c per pound. 


The disparity of 1.2c indicates either 
that these goods never touched the 
bottom basis of raw cotton or that 
they have still a distance to go to 
catch up with their raw material. 
The cotton situation is annoying to 
a number of manufacturers since the 
market has by no means obtained an 
even break regarding the raw ma- 
terial. There are mills which bought 
their heads off when cotton prices 
were low last December and January, 
and there are others which did not 
buy a pound at that time. Today 
the position of these two classes of 
firms is in marked contrast, the 
former being able to make a good 
profit on their purchases, the latter 
being barely able to break even, 
though they get top prices for their 
product. Traders say that this con- 
dition makes for considerable differ- 





Cotton Goods Quotations 





June 8 June 1 June 9, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 16. 60¢ 16.95¢ 18 .85¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 534-5¥4¢ 5i4-5M4¢ 5-5ye¢ 

381¢-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 74-7l¢é 7% 734-7lo¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 8%4-8i4¢ 814-8¢ 834-8ho¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 934-914¢ O4gé Olé 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 10%¢ 10%-10K¢ 103 <¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 814-SK4¢ 8-148K¢ 9-914¢ 

36- im, 48x48,3.00.. 934-10¢ 934-97<¢ 1l¢ 

37- in, 48x48, 4.00. . 8¢ 7-14-8¢ 834-8 5¢ 
Pajama Checks 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 8%-8i¢ 8-814 ¢ 9¢ 

36}<-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 654-63%4¢ 61¢-6%¢ Th¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10¢ 10¢ 1134¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 15¢ 15¢ *15¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz........ 19-20¢ 1844-20¢ *19\4¢ 

Standard prints....... 8¢ 8¢ gls¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ 9¢ %¢ 9¢ 
*Nominal 


ence of sentiment in the market and 
for diverse points of view that might 
otherwise be hard to explain. 

In the finished goods division of 
the market the cheaper 
holding a better market than the 
medium priced The high 
grade quality goods on their side are 
better than the great run of inter- 
mediate grades. This applies most 
clearly to ginghams and certain sorts 
of dress and clothing On 
the expensive quality goods, business 
is said to be nearly always awaiting 
proper styling and sales effort. The 
real volume is naturally on the cheap 
goods and the current drift of busi- 
ness may be significant of the fact 
that not much higher prices will be 
possible without appreciably restrict- 
ing the absorption power of buyers. 

* * * 

Wide Sheetings: ‘\hese goods are 
reported as less bouyant than other 
parts of the market. The making of 
the cheaper lines of bed sheets is one 
of the chief uses of these wide goods. 
Well brands of bed _ sheets 
made up and hemmed by the manu- 
facturer have lately been so low in 
price as to press the cheapest un- 
branded goods pretty hard. Where a 
matter of 25c¢ in retail price separates 
an unknown brand or an unbranded 
line from sheets bearing one of the 
well known names, the consumer is 
more likely than not to take the bet- 
ter line. The prospect at the moment 
is not for the cheaper goods to 
descend any lower, but for the medium 
grades to advance so that there will 
be greater disparity which will again 
give life to the lowest priced goods. 

“ u * 


sorts are 


goods. 


fabrics. 


known 


Flannels: Flannels and allied 
goods have been selling well at the 
advanced prices; and mills are now 
under order well into the distributing 
season. Distributors will be able to 
average costs with the goods bought 
earlier in the season if they find that 
there is advantage in keeping their 
prices as low as possible. 


“ie oo 
Denims: Denims and other fab- 
rics for work clothing have been 


actively sought by buyers during the 
last few weeks and at the recent 
advance have sold well for the third 
quarter of the year. Stocks of these 
goods apparently have been low and 
the present movement has reached its 
large because of the need for 
reestablishing a reservoir of mer- 
chandise in the hands of cutter, jobber 
and retailer. 


scale 


Kk * ~ 
Prints: The market for printed 
goods remains strong and there is 
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evidence of steady demand. There is 
additional interest on the part of 
buyers because of the reason to expect 
advances on these goods in the near 
future. 

ie: 8 

Most of the leading 
brands of tickings have been advanced 
another half cent this week. The 
generally accepted basis for the 6- 
ounce fabric is now 19c. Buyers are 
still interested in future orders at 
this figure. 


Tickings: 


* * * 


Print Cloths: After what is prob- 
ably the most active May on record it 


TEXTILE WORLD 


is natural that print cloths should turn 
a bit quieter. There is still a sub- 
stantial turnover but operators who 
have already bought are not at once 
ready to pay the advanced figures. For 
example 38!4-in. 64 x 60s were lowest 
at 7!4c early this week with some 
holders asking up to 7!2c. A heavy 
business was done during May at 7c 
and 7%c. At mid-week the best 
price for late July 
68 x 72s was 83¢c with spots scarce. 
Print cloths are about 
quoted just a year ago with 
goods higher today than they were at 
that time. 


Silks Continue Rather Quiet 





Mills Take 


Steps to 


Reduce 


Production—Satins Well Booked 


UIET conditions continued to 

prevail in the broadsilk market 
last week. According to several 
manufacturers who commented upon 
the present position of the market, 
less has been doing in the last ten 
days than at any time so far this 
spring. Of course the holidays cut- 
ting in when they did may have 
something to do with the lull in buy- 
ing, but at the same time the effects 
upon the market and sellers senti- 
ments cannot be passed over. Some 
further price cutting in previously 
popular numbers was heard of 
with reference particularly to the 
georgettes. A number of _ houses 
claim that they have not experienced 
any unusually severe competition re- 
cently; competition, that is, worse 
than has been felt all along but others 
are less confident. 

The prints are also understood to 
be in a less favorable position with 
a certain amount of dumping going 
on. This would not be surprising at 
this late date. Georgette prints and 
newer designs are reported to be do- 
ing well, however. The easier trend 
to the raw silk market is encouraging 
some houses to go ahead and_ book 
future business on satins at prices 
even lower than those heard a couple 
of months ago. The prevailing spirit 
is book the business and then let the 
profits take care of themselves. Or 
as one seller put it, we don’t figure 
any overhead as the cloth will not 
stand it. 

* * * 


Satins: Most active just now both 
as far as volume of sales and manu- 
facturing activity is concerned. Mills 
are well booked ahead both in the 
gray and finished but prices are 
hgured very close. 

* * * 


Radiums: Still selling fairly well 
though firms report a_ lull. 
Pp radium for have 


some 
Prints on 
deen well bought. 


scarfs 


* * * 


Crepe-de-Chine: Active although 
e market exists. Prices on a 
dard construction, as reported by 


+ 


several houses, range about 5¢ to Ioc 
a vard less than a year ago. 

* x 7 

Market rather brisk 
due to close prices at which mills are 
offering goods. Certain houses claim 
otherwise but prices generally around 


Georgettes: 


deliveries of | 


at the basis | 
narrow | 





the market are below actual produc- | 


tion costs which is causing a curtail- 
ment of output. 
x * x 

Silk Situation at a Glance: 
pucTION: Declining. 

DEMAND: Smaller. ‘ 

Stocks: Larger. 

Raw SILK: Prices steady; 
smaller. 

SENTIMENT: 
curtailment. 


Pro- 


stocks 
Considering further 


Few Burlap Orders 





Buyers Are Interested in the More 
Distant Deliveries 


| 
| 


A few transactions of afloat burlap | 
were reported early in the week on | 
basis of 6.75c for 8s and 6.65c¢ for | 


mIdg 
7IAs. 

Bag houses were inclined to pay 
most attention to distant positions 
rather than to spots and nearbys. 
Traders were looking for bargains 
but holders were generally 
More distant goods were quoted at 


firm. | 


an advance of 5 points in harmony | 


with Calcutta cables which 
small advances on the bazaar. 

On the spot the price for 8s was 
6.80 to 6.85c and for 10%s, 
Buyers are watching the market close- 


noted 


8.90¢. | 


e . ° e | 
lv but not yet showing inclination to | 


move in a big way. The continued 
rise in cotton goods is regarded as an 


influence which may eventually in- | 


fluence the burlap market. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co. Charters | 


Train for Picnic 
HunNTSVILLE, ALa.— The 
mack Mfg. Co. chartered a train of 
10 cars on Thursday, May 26, and 
carried the pupils of the Joe Bradley 


Merri- | 


School from this city to Bell Factory, | 


where they spent the day on the banks | 


of the Flint river. 


| 
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\ \ 7HAT the compassis to the ex- 


plorer so Torrington Needles 
are to the knitter. 






They lead you straight to this goal: 


High quality production, with 
“seconds”’ and frayed yarns con- 
spicuously absent. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY c 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


140-144 W. 22NO STREET 


BRANCHES; 


B. BARKER & CO.. LTD. 
NEW YORK BUENOS AIRE 
FACTORIES AT; 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 





LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
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See Also—— 
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To officers of 


{ 3R( 0 ) 


corporations 





} 


The Equitableactsin the follow- 


ing corporate trust capacities: 


As trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust, securing 
bonds of railroad, public 
utility and industrial cor- 


porations. 


As cranster agent and regis- 


trar of stock. (Jn the trans- 


fer of even a single share of 


stock there are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one of them 1: 


vital to a proper transfer; tf 


a single error 1s made confu- 
ston, loss of time and expense 
wll result.) 


As depositary under protec- 


tive agreements or under 


plans ot reorganization ot 


railroad, public utility and 


industrial corporations. 


As agent and depositary for 


voting trustees. 


As assignee or receiver tor 
corporations under action 
for the protection of credi- 


tors. 


As fiscal agent for the pay- 
ment ot bonds, and coupons 
of states, municipalities and 


corporations 


Without incurring any 
X 

obligation, consult the 

nearest office of The 

Equitable with regard to 
= 

any of the services rend- 

ered by our Corporate 


Trust Department. 
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For corporations 
A safeguard and an economy 


By making The Equitable its dividend disbursing 
agent a corporation relieves itself for all time of a 
periodic burden which demands the time and atten- 
tion of a large part of its clerical staff at regular in- 
tervals, frequently disrupting the regular routine of 
its ofhce, besides making itself liable to costly errors. 


In placing dividend disbursements in our hands a 
corporation really employs, just for the periods 
necessary, a Clerical force trained in this work, and 
operating under a carefully devised system which 
eHectually eliminates the errors that often occur 
when such work is attempted by those ordinarily 
occupied in other duties. 


Read the column at the left. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. Madison Ave. at 28th St. 247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PuHILADeLpHia: Packard Building Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Ba.timore: Keyser Bldg., Calvert & Redwood Sts. San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 
ATLANTA: Healey Building 


LONDON . PARIS . MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $475,000,000 
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Make Small 


Southern Stocks 
Advance 


Gastonia, N. C., June 4.—Another 
slight advance was noted in southern 
cotton mill stocks for the last week 
according to the weekly average ot 
R. S. Dickson & Co., the general aver- 
age of 25 common stocks advanced to 
a new high level of 112 as compared 
with I11.92 a week ago. 

A large number of the preferred is- 
sues were in strong demand and prac- 
tically all of the most active issues ad- 
vanced from $1 to $2.50 per share 
with offerings scarce. Demand was 
good for preferred shares of South 
Carolina mills throughout the week, 
which is attributed to the abundance 
of surplus funds for investment ac- 
cruing from the retirement of various 
local preferred issues and from funds 
released through the redemption of 
Second Liberty 4% and 41%2% bonds 
of Nov. 15, 1942, which have been 
called as of Nov. 15, 1927. 

The market for both common and 
preferred textile stocks has gradually 
advanced each week for the last sev- 
eral months, and, due to the large 
amount of funds for reinvestment as 
well as the general improvement in the 
textile business, the market for the bet- 
ter class of preferred and common 
stocks will no doubt hold firm with 
substantial advances throughout the 
remainder of the year. 





Retire Union Bleachery Pfd. 


The preferred stock issue of $400,- 
ooo of the Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C., will be retired July 1, ac- 
cording to announcement by J. W. 
Arrington, president, following a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors. 

Dividends totaling $32,000 were 
also declared. Four per cent will be 
paid on the preferred issue of $400,- 
000, or $16,000; and two per cent will 
be paid on the common stock of $800,- 
000, or $16,000. 

The retirement at par of the pre- 
ferred stock of Union Bleachery, is 
for the purpose of reducing the inter- 
est charge on the plant, as it was 
found that the money with which to 
retire this 8% stock was obtainable 

a rate quite a little under that 
figure. 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending June 7) 


1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
4 184% Belding Heminway.. 1,800 21% 19% 19% 
» 10% Century Ribbon..... 2,800 15% 14% 14% 
, 49 Julius Kayser....... 15,400 655% 53% 53% 
11% H. R. Mallinson.... 1,900 17% 14% 15% 
s 10% Van Raalte.......... 100 13 «#213~«#«18 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week ending June 7) 


tock Sales High Low Last 
REEDS COED. cccceccccesivess 48,700 73 67 67% 
3 eS ae 3,300 33% 32 82% 
SORTER TAPER: 6 cccaccccccce 1,400 6% 6% 6% 
ee ge rrr 100 10 #10 10 

k BE Bice cconcccasss 2358 GE BS OS 


American Woolen Pfd. Passes 





Temporary Depressive Effect 
on Some Other Mill Stocks 


Boston, June 8. 

HE feature of the week in the tex- 

tile share market was the passing 
on Monday of the current dividend on 
American Woolen preferred, and al- 
though this action was anticipated in 
many quarters it has exerted a tem- 
porary depressive effect upon stock 
values of certain other worsted mills, 
and for some unaccountable reason 
upon the stocks of certain cotton mills, 
Although other worsted mills like Ar- 
lington and like Amoskeag and Pacific 
in their worsted divisions, have felt 
the effect of poor business in a some- 
what similar degree as has the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., there is no likeli- 
hood that Arlington and Amoskeag 
will pass their dividends, and the full 
effect of the passing of the Pacific 
dividend should have been discounted 
long ago. Just why Pepperell, Naum- 
keag and Boston Mfg. Co. should 
have sold off slightly on small trans- 
actions this week is difficult to under- 
stand, for these mills are in a_bet- 
ter position today financially and in 
a business way than at any previous 
period this season and have their prod- 
ucts booked well ahead. 

The passing of the American 
Woolen Co. preferred dividend ap- 
pears to have been over-discounted 
last week when the stock sold as low 
as 47, for it reacted as high as 51% 
on Monday and from a low of 48% 
yesterday advanced to 49 today, or a 
net gain for the week of 2 
the common during the week has 
fluctuated within a range of 19 to 
1674 and at today’s closing of 1754 
is off only % point for the week. 
Amoskeag preferred shows a net ad- 
vance for the week of -1%4 points at 
8114, while the common at 60% is off 
% points; the high on the latter for 
the week having been 61. Pacific has 
been in fair demand within a range 
of 390% to 38%, closing at the latter 
figure today for a net loss for the 
week of 1 point. Bigelow-Hartford 
common has heen in quite active de- 
mand within a range of 83 to 847%, 
the latter being the closing price to- 
day and a net advance for the week 
of 7 points. 


points ; 


Hamilton Directors Seek Specifi- 
cations 


Charles P. Curtis, Felix Racke- 
mann, John FE. Thayer, Jr., and 
George H. Whiting. four of the 
defendant directors of the Hamilton 
Mfg. Lowell, Mass., in the 
$4,000,000 suit brought against them 
by Hans Dege and other minority 
stockholders to recover for losses sus- 
tained by the corporation, have filed 
a motion in the Massachusetts Su- 


Co... 


preme Court asking that the plaintiffs 
be In 


addition to asking for specifications 


ordered to file specifications. 


of certain specific acts of neglect and 
the 
defendants mentioned in the plaintiffs’ 
bill, 
the plaintiffs compelled to specify the 
act referred to in the bill as 
showing the manner in which the 
of the con- 
ducted between 1920 so that 


the assets of the company were dissi- 


carelessness on part of the 


the four defendants seek to have 


or acts 


business company 


and 


was 


I925 


pated, and which of these alleged 
acts were done by each defendant; 
what assets were dissipated as re 


ferred to in the bill and what alleged 
acts constituted negligence and care- 
lessness on the part of the defendants. 
They also seek to have the plaintiffs 
set forth distinctly what act or acts 


as alleged were done 
that 

to perform his duties as a di 

and what and in what 

defendant failed as alleged to perform 

his duties as a director. 


New Plans for York Mfg. Co. 


In accordance with the notice 


by each 
defendant constituted his failure 
rector, 


Way each 


sent 


by directors to the stockholders of the 


York Mig. Co., cotton goods, Saco, 
Me., late last week, the annual meet 
ing called for Thursday was ad 


journed until July 14, at which time 
the special 
of 
The state 


will submit a 
the 


the plans for the company. 


directors 


statement upon condition and 


ment mailed to stockholders was as 
follows: “The directors plan to 
present to stockholders a special 


and 
the plans for the company, and have 


statement upon the condition of, 


appointed a_ special committee to 
investigate and report. 
“The committee will not be ready 


with its recommendations by June 9. 
and it is planned to adjourn the 
nnual meeting to a later day, prob- 
ably Thursday, July 14, 1927. 


“Tt is expected that such recom 
mendations as the committee of di 
rectors expects ultimately to submit 


to stockholders will be prepared in 
time that a of a_ special 
meeting, for the purpose of consider- 
ing such plans, mav be sent to stock- 
holders 


SO 


notice 


calling such special meeting 


upon the date of the adjourned 
annual meeting.” 

F. C. McDuffie, treasurer of the 
York Mfg. Co. is also treasurer of 
the Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
and the product of both mills, which 
is similar, is sold through Smith, 
Hogg & Co., New York City. York 
like Everett has suffered a heavy 


shrinkage in profits during the last 
few vears, due to decreased demand 


for ginghams and increasing southern 


ompetition on the more staple con- 

uctions York, however, being 
ocated in Maine and having the 
idvantage of a 54-hr. working week, 


has operated a much larger proportion 


of its equipment than Everett and its 
in stronger financial condition. Certain 
propositions submitted to Everett and 
moving of consider- 
ot 


required 


involving the 


hle t 17 ~hiner 
ADIC WS machmery 


south, 
money 


portion 


but that more new 


than Everett has been able to raise, 
undoubtedly could) be financed by 
York. In this connection it may be 
noted that it has been rumored that 
Everett directors will welcome some 
sort of a mutally satisfactory con- 


York, but certain 
York who 


been interviewed on the subject, while 


solidation with the 
stockholders of the have 
endeavoring to retain an open mind, 
have found it impossible to visualize 
any sort of a consolidation that would 


be fair to York interests. 


Salmon Falls Machinery Unsold 


Because only 6,900 shares, or less 
than the two-thirds of the 13,463 
shares of stock of the Salmon Falls 
(N. HL.) Mig. Co. stock outstanding 


the 
meeting of stockholders in 


were represented at adjourned 


Boston on 
Wednesday of last week, it was im- 


} 


ossible to take a vote on the propost- 


1 
I 
tion to sell for $110,000 the company’s 


gill 


recommended 


machinery, supplies and equip 
the di- 
rectors, and the offer expired June 1 
and has 


still 


newed, but, in the meantime, there 


ment as by 


There is 
a possibility that it may be re 


not been renewed. 


has arisen 


considerable difference ot 
opinion among stockholders as to 
whether more would be realized for 


the property by its sale as a whole or 
piece-meal, which latter plan is 
treasurer Roland T. 
man and a majority of 


T 
it 1S 


favored by Ly- 
the directors. 
reported that the latter believe 
this method 
approximatel) 


by stockholders may 


realize $40 a share, 
whereas the best offer for the 
would them 
little more than $33 a share. 

“This step was only taken after the 
most serious consideration. Since 
1923 dividends on the preferred stock 
have been paid almost wholly out of 
surplus. The record of the first five 
months of the current year has been 
unsatisfactory due to the continuing 
depression of the industry. The sur- 
plus has been still further reduced by 
payment of preferred dividends to 
April 15. 

Woolen Pfd. Dividend Passed 

Decision of American Woolen Co. 
directors on Monday to pass the cur- 
rent dividend on the cumulative 
preferred stock was rather unexpected 
to many members of the trade, despite 
the recent speculative decline in the 
stock in anticipation of such an out- 
come, and must be accepted as indi- 
cating red ink figures 


whole 


property give only a 


~ Or 
/ Cc 


for the com- 
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pa 
has been repeated in the experience of every wi 
plant manager who required “a light like day- tic 
light.” Macbeth Daylight has been guaran- fo 
teed for the past ten years. Some one or more 
of over fifty kinds and sizes of Daylight Equip- 


COST REDUCTION 
TEXTILE MILLS 


ment will solve your “Lighting for color” mé 
problem. po 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. i 
su 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. en 


237 West 17th St., New York TI 
the 


MACBETH see | |: 


A type of service that assists 
in solving the problems which 
constantly arise in mill 
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ES ERTERIED J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 3 
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An Exceptionally Commission Merchants i 
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Efficient Machine 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue fer 
This Portable Foot Power NEW YORK ao 

Sewing Machine nas earned : 
itself a reputation for economy wo 
ir. hundreds of mills. Gear str 
driven, it is easy to operate and pr 
capable of attaining a high rate o— 

of speed. It is used in various ; 
gl tat nce ee - RALPH EF. LOPER & COMPANY liq 

ne dyehouse, bleachery an ecialists i ervice a 
print ne for sewing Woolen, Over 20% of all Cotton —— oe" i U. S. A. operated under our oi 
Cotton, I d th t et a 

ie of all in. oak a Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” \ 
dry. Sewing Head operates FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. tu: 
without arm or _ connection. pa 
Write for details. un 

elpe k 
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Financial—Continued 


pany during the first six months of 
this year and an_ ultra-conservative 
financial policy in view of the com- 
pany’s substantial surplus and large 
working capital. Accompanying no- 
tice of the directors’ action was the 
following statement: 

“Signs of an immediate improve- 
ment are conflicting, certainly not 
positive. The directors feel that pay- 
ment of further dividends from the 
surplus would be against the perman- 
ent interests of the stockholders. 
They believe it is better to preserve 
the cash position of the company to 
take the fullest action when conditions 
shall become favorable. 

“The financial condition of the com- 
pany is excellent. Probably never in 
its history has its current indebted- 
ness been less. You are reminded 
that dividends on preferred stock are 
cumulative.” 

For the years 1924 to 1926 inclusive 
the company showed a total operating 
loss before dividends of $10,230,000, 
and after preferred and common divi- 
dends of $22,250,000. During the 
same period surplus dropped trom 
$33,590,000 to $15,597,000, and work- 
ing capital from $81,364,000 to $63,- 
946,000. However, if there is de- 
ducted from the latter $11,000,000 
of Shawsheen and Webster mills 
notes there is left approximately $51,- 
000,000 of net quick assets behind the 
$50,000,000 of preferred stock, equi- 
valent to $102 a share, as compared 
with an open market appraisement of 
less than $50. In addition to this 
there is real estate, plant, etc., having 
a book value of $55,293,000, or total 
assets of $212 a share behind the pre- 
ferred stock. The condition of busi- 
ness with the big company is no worse 
than that with the majority of other 
woolen and worsted mills, and it is a 
striking commentary upon the un- 
profitableness of the industry when a 
corporation having such a wealth of 
liquid and fixed assets and so large 
an annual turnover is unable to show 
any earning power. That American 
Woolen Co. officials were wise in re- 
fusing further to deplete surplus by 
paying preferred dividends is just 
unquestionable, and although _ it 
looks as though the major _ por- 
tion of the industry is just com- 
mencing to turn the corner into 
better and more profitable times, it is 
hardly likely that the directors would 
have passed the current preferred 
dividend if they thought there was any 
likelihood of being able to resume it 
in the near future. The preferred 
sold as high as 118% in 1923 and as 
late as 1925 sold as high as 96. Last 


year it fluctuated from 90 to 67% and 


recently touched a record low of 47. 


Pemaquid’s New Capital Structure 

Stockholders of the Pemaquid 
Mills, fine count cottons, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., at a meeting in Boston 
on Wednesday adopted a plan pro- 
posed by the directors for the com- 
plete reorganization of the corpora- 
tion’s capital structure. Total capitali- 
zation is to be $800,000 all common 


stock of a par value of $20 a share, 
instead of the present issue of $750,- 
000 preferred and $300,000 common 
stock. All of the Pemaquid preferred 
will be retired and 25,000 of new 
Pemaquid common will be sold, and 
the $500,000 thus raised will be used 
to repay indebtedness to the 
Factors Co. 


Textile 
There will also be sold 
50,000 shares of Worth Mills com- 
mon stock held in the Pemaquid 
treasury for $200,000 in cash. The 
increased working capital will allow 
the company to anticipate certain de- 
ferred payments due on 
purchased from Draper Corp. and 
Whitin Machine Works, and it is re- 
ported that these two companies will 
accept between them 8.000 shares of 
new Pemaquid stock at $15 a share 
and will also have direct representa- 
tion on the board of directors 


machinery 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The fololwing sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesdav’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
15 Nashua, com 100 49 +214 
1 Davol ; 1 23 
15 Pepperell 1 116 & 
5 Boston, pfd 1 644 

120 Salmon Falls 100 30-31 — % 
41 Lancaster, con 1 ' 
23 Naumkeag 1M l ' ‘ 
50 Ludlow 1M 18814 + 17% 
50 Arlington 14 7 

320 Total. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public anction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
Ing Boston dealers.) 





Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd. .... 49 et 
aR. Deis Piece 6 oss 82 81 84 
Amoskeag, com. .... HOLS ; 
Androscoggin ....... 45 15 48 
BI 0. 685 06080 60 66 68 
PD Fonte a aes a oy «3 133% 1831 135 
Berkshire Cot. ..... . 134 188 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 84%. ‘i 
REE SSUtavG as Sek 4. 26% 105 
ON ere 41 45 
Esmond, pfd 100% 100 : 
SS Ae 7% 7 12 
Farr Alpaca ........ 158% 157 161 
Great Falis ........ 14% 15 18 
Hamilton Woolen.... 28 29 32 
eS eee , 24% 24 26 
Ipswich, pfd. .. ots 90 ean 72 
Ipswich, com......... 48 ee 40 
EMWHONCE oc cccces ; 67 % 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ...... 188% 185 190 
a SOR Ore 159 145 15 
Massachusetts ...... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com...... 120% 124 27 
Nashua, com. ..... a) 47 v0) 
Nashua, pfd. ....... 95% 93 96 
Naumkeag ......... 193% 193 196 
oe Se aS 38% a 
Ns gat wos 2-00 % 44 42 45 
EMME sdb Gig ip eieSla's Sk Ks Ss 
Pepperell .. iss . ae 119 121 
Plymouth ¢ Yords ge 110 108 110 
Tremont & Suffolk. 23% 19 23 
WE hw vewesisdw swe 26% 25 28 


Fall River r Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co....... 06:0 15 
MPRWTIRRT BEMIS .ccccccce 15 
Barnard Mfg. Co........... 3 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.. 35 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 35 wees 
ROGERS Pere CO... cr cccee es 75 
NE sy inca Kia see _ 25 
ee eee oa 114 
oO UO =» 45 ne 
eae re 68 
oo er 24 a 
re IS 65-5 06 o's eww ee 92 and 
CEPOICO PEED, 5 occ pe cee wes ear *25 
King Philip Mills......... 145 150 


Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 12 16 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 


Reeeee eee, Gece ccccccs 49 60 
Luther Mfg. Co....... ovis noe 112 
Mechanics Mills ......... ee ae 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ i tese 51 
Narragansett Mills ....... Sale 50 
a “ee 2 


Parker Mills (com.). ee 
(Continued on “page 118) 
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Waldron thre-« 



















roll web  embos 
sing machine tor 
plush, rubberized 
tabrics, artificial 
leather, etc By 
passing the goods 
around the et 

graved roll, two 
‘nips’ are obtair 

ible «against top 
and bottom paper 


rolls This elimi- 
nates weak im- 
pressions on goods 
which are more or 
less elastic, 


setenine Machines 


for SILKS, VELOUR, PLUSH 
and SPECIALTIES 


The new type Waldron Embossing Machines 
are proving important factors in textile produc- 
tion — turning out a volume of work and a quality 
of work far beyond the capacity of the older types. 


Waldron Embossing Machines are available in 
a range of widths up to 108 inches and provide an 
almost unlimited variety of embossed effects and 
finishes. They are particularly adapted for opera- 
tion at high speed where unusually high speeds 
are required. 


Built entirely in our own shops with frames, 
gears, rolls and bearings of the well known Wald- 
ron quality, recognized throughout the industry as 


the highest obtainable 


Among the thousands of machines that we 
have built, we have lkely encountered the very 
problem that you are interested in solv- 


ing. Consult us about it. No 


obligation. 


JOHN WALDRON 
CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works - - NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


208 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO 


30 East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK 
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Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 








An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 

















Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply. 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins 

Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins 

Monroe Mills Co. 

Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1! and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 
Warps. 

Park Yarn Mills Co. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps. 

Roberta Mfg. Co. 

Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1! K.P., Cones. 

White Parks Mills Co. 


Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones. 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 
120/2. 













































































SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 
sig, oy erized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 





SALES OFFICES: 





NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg READING, PA. 



























Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
~ 
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J. H. SEPARK 
Sec’y and Treas. 






















































J. L. GRAY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. 








Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed Sakelaridis 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 


CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 


and l6s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Boston Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 
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Fast Delivezry Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus red > 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 
overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarn; 
have Certified Satisfaction. t 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
Jennessee FZ, 
Sc 
OW LS 7m 
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Southern Yarn Association Dis- 
bands 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The disbanding 
of the Southern Yarn Spinners As- 
socation, an organization composed of 
carded and soft yarn spinners in the 
South, with headquarters in Charlotte, 
was announced on May 31 by C. 
Singleton Green, secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. 

Service formerly rendered by the 
association will now be furnished 
through The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
For a time it had been hoped that the 
association might not lose its identity 
but with the organization of yarn 
groups within the Institute, it ap- 
peared that its functioning would be 
duplication of effort. 

May 31 marked the formal closing 


of the association’s affairs, it was 
learned. Mr. Green, although at 
present undecided as to immediate 


plans, announced that he expected to 
go into business some where in this 
section. 

Officers of the hard yarn group 
embrace A. M. Fairley, of Laurin- 
burg, N. C., president; W. B. Moore, 
of York, S. C., vice-president, and 
Charles Inman, of McColl, S. C., 
vice-president of the soft yarn group. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Yarn Selling Problems Aired 





Trade Still Discussing Confer- 
ence of Spinners and Agents 


HE yarn trade continues to dis- 

cuss the conference reported last 
week in these columns, which 
held at the office of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, between a committee of 
the Cotton Merchants’ Association, a 
committee of spinners, affliated with 
the yarn group of the Institute, and 
officials of the latter organization. As 
mentioned last week, certain modifica- 
tions of the proposed agreement were 
suggested—principally that of buying 
yarn for the seller’s own account. It 
was pointed out that on account of 
the present method of purchasing, it 


was 


is necessary for the yarn dealer to 
carry a certain amount of stock to 
fill orders for current delivery. This 


entails the actual purchase of the yarn, 
which has to be on hand, to take care 
of customers’ recurring requirements. 
Of course, it is admitted that this 
procedure can be carried to extremes 


and that such operations involve 
speculation. and gambling. Many 
houses have realized the futility of 


trying to beat the market during the 


last two or three years, and are per- 
fectly willing to eliminate the practice 
of merchandising yarn. At the same 
time there are others who do not agree 
that this can be done with benefit to 
the trade. 
Spinners Can Correct Evils 

It is admitted, in the final analysis, 
that the spinner has it in his own 
hands to change the conditions sur- 
rounding the sale of cotton yarn. He 
can see to it that his product is sold 
direct to the consumer and can re- 
fuse to trade with those houses who 
make a practice of buying yarn for 
their own account. It is also appre- 
ciated that it may be possible for cer- 
tain spinners to appoint exclusive 
selling agents for their product and 
conduct their business profitably, 
while in others it may be cheaper to 


distribute their yarn as at present 
through the various houses in the 
trade, including commission houses 


and brokers. It is the feeling among 
the selling trade that it 


long time to bring 


take a 
concerns 


will 
selling 
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generally into agreement as to meth- 
ods and details of operation. Much, 
they feel, will depend upon conditions. 
With an advancing market and 
demand for yarn, many of the good 
resolutions that are entered into may 
be forgotten; and also, on the other 
hand, when the market becomes un- 
usually competitive, practices may be 
indulged to secure business that 
would be frowned on if strict adher- 
ence to the code of practices is main- 
tained. Nevertheless, are 
who will not the beliet 
that these conferences are helpful and 
may be decidedly resultful. 


good 


in 


there few 


subscribe to 


Suggested Selling Practices 
The code of practices agreed upon 
the carded yarn group of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and submit- 
ted the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ 
Association is contained in a recent 
letter sent by B. B. Gossett, chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Group. This letter sent to the 
members of the Institute and the code 
considered and approved by the Yarn 
Merchants’ Its text fol- 
lows: 

“1. It is a sound practice for a par- 
ticular mill either (1) to make sale direct 
to manufacturing consumers or (2) 


confine to one legitimate commission 
house for any given territory, or to work 


by 


to 


Was 


Association. 


t 
to 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 


Be Rie (OM. 6 asserted ee |) a 2914—30 
Mig Wes ea wie ea ele ated oe — —27 MT, ele tae ries ha eee — —31% 
Mg a phe Ae es ls ee i. i a nr rere — —33!1 
l4s Seabees aint gue ills ai — —28  coriate nia ah Sack a mo RS 35 —36 
Mr che ra as ulate ately 28%4—29 Sako cate is nade Bis 146 —47 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

8s-2 Mi NE Ce re 34 —34% 
Serre teaser - —28 RN or aie Sh cng a wi SR 354%4—36 
12s-2 27144—28 MONTE, aici dite Scathig di ane aoe OS — —43 
BEE oon vin baw <etsrecs sais Ts ota bine Wace wae — —416 
SE aa) ah ea akon 2914—30 40s-2 High breakage.....48 —49 
DUNE <6 5&5 015 dw ieee we Ra ee Se Ns on oi wan oa Res eas — —d6 
OS Pe eee ey 33%4—34 ME ak 225 ai Sie reared 63 

Single Warps 
Ndi, Sinaia pik Ace Ne ts — —27 rare is Skis leis, ots hte ane 33144—34 
ER esis shot t va kets are lp ced ee | eS 3414—35 
CIE ath uty wiiwle Si sae airs — —28 cas ane wlaecelnat es — —36 
Ray piccen ake a Sa akin ae, SO ois once ede ne ceaiees 46 —47 
Re otal fecha a tra ahs eat hete 30 —3l 
Two-ply Warps 

ob nai ae ahha ee wales one — —27 eS Reese Shag 34 —341% 
rae entail laleearieta ate — —27% 268-2 ..... cee cece eee OS 
ERY 6 aranstata’s) om 0. Sis Sixers — —28 Se sate wwiataaas wee See 
14s-2 — —29 40s-2 ordinary. ‘ — —i7 
te iia cela a ae RMB cs, SUE Bacon) 56 —57 

| | ee ee NINE 2c ahaan hl aNltere ei whavace 63 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 2314-24; white, 25-25% 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

ee De ee Sua — —2614 298 ..........-.:- — 
ROR oreo cuca wane — —27 22s (silver Jaeger) — 34 
NE sek csc SG Hens ew 27144—28 nm a sR Sra rd on aoe 32 —33 
BE ca tae. SR Glew ale > ee -eed0 34 
Bee Onc clara eee ven ate 28%4—29 30s tying in.............33%4—34 
BON Pete valnts Sicinqeckeye ae wie oon — -—29% 30s extra quality........36 —37 
MDC edn 6 Wes dos Kade ea ee en OM, sais chin ne «vk was cue 16 17 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 

I, iyteiees SIGN te xen oes — —45 ea eae <a Vesaies 63 —65 

MEE. Nis tak cis aecitias caeea 50 —52 NEE ath Gate keris alee 5S 74 —76 

RS ag ees cai ale 54 —56 BEE aes aerials 85 —S87 

ME. Aap at art ce Che 58 —60 RE iarblasersiuit-aiaimewi shams 95 —1l 00 
| Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business June 8. 
| noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 97. For staple cotton prices, see page 99. 


Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


Singles 
12s 3914 30s 19 a0 
14s 10 38s = 5 sgh ariel 54 
ISs NG, Biiliees vex taneanes 54 —56 
Rs ; . 1] 50s a Deco oi 62 63 
20s ‘ 42 sr eb ed aces iz ~74 
24s $414 TOs ah BT 
CE ei dived savanna tas wee 17% SO tran ees oT re 95 -97 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
BME oid Sithtr 8 dias we kor 6 —65 SORES a cede recede tes nck eee ae 
BOWS cose was cmenue ooze 66 —67 Singles 
BUS Sience doin’ ou.ccarwcen 70 —72 BOD di eed Homo hiamen — —90 
CC ee ee ee ee 72 —74 40s Ss ea er co —93 
BON a iisa re hemerdnexeens 77 —80 50s .. agg ictus olcbeatqualeecoa o> | as 
50s-2 .78 —82 60s ... iste Egg 
OH inc ccebivnenstesns ST) HOF TB ic cccvsicccicecsss = —ER 
| i ei ee. ck “eee —1 60 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s ..30 —3l 40 —42 26s 3506 0—36 48 —350 
l4s .3l —32 4] -43 308 37 —38 52 —54 
16s 2a] Y4—32% 42 —44 36s 42 —43 6 —dS8 
18s 32 33 43 —45 $0s 16 —438 60 65 
20s .32%—33% 44 —46 508... —- 65 —70 
24s 34 35 4¢} 48 GUNA iG a — 72 —75 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
208-2 ....46 —48 40s-2 60 —65 
EEE 955 Ga 3a: wt gore mrastec Re arate iS —dO0 COMA Gave oo 46 a Kain we Oar ane 
28s-2 ..00 —d2 60s-2 75 80 
30s-2 52 54 T0s-2 85 —00 
368-2 56 —b55 80s-2 .1 0O—] 05 


Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 


Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
RE Log aca chee — —59 63 —64 76 a 
I i oes oi ol — —§] 65 —66 78 83 — 
36s .62 —63 67 6S gO i _ 
CO 65 «8 — —é68 72 —73 85 90 — 
BOON faxes: — —73 77 —78 90 95 — 
GO Bia nes as — —78 2 —83 96 102 — 
Wises scaiers — —8s 92 —93 1 07 112 — 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities 


unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ut a consistent combination of these two 
methods. 

“2. It is not a sound trade practice for 

ther a particular mill or any agent act- 
ng for it to quote at the same time dif- 
ferent prices to different inquiries for the 
same yarn. 

“3. It is not a sound trade practice for 
a mill to pay either directly or indirectly 
iny compensation for selling other than 
not exceeding the usual 5 per cent to 
commission houses and not exceeding the 
usual 2% to brokers, nor to allow any 
cash discount exceeding the usual 3% 
for warp yarns or 2% for soit varns for 
10 days. But in case of direct sales it is 
a sound trade practice to allow the usual 
discount, not exceeding 3% on warp 
yarns or 2% on soft yarns for 30 days, 
but no other discounts, commissions, com- 
pensation or inducement in reduction of 
the price by the particular mill. It is not 
a sound trade practice to share commis- 
sions either directly or indirectly with 
purchasers of yarns. 

“4. A commission house should under- 
take in consideration of the commissions 
paid it to give the particular mill sell- 
ing advice and to dispose of its products 
at the best obtainable price, and such 
commission house should not either di- 
rectly or indirectly buy or sell any yarn 
for its own account and short-selling and 
personally covering at a loss or person- 
ally purchasine and selling at a higher 
market by a commiss* - house is a viola- 
tion of thi- princinle.” 

Personnel of Committees 

The Advisory Committee of the 
Carded Yarn Spinners’ Group of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., is com- 
posed of the following: 


B. B. Gossett, chairman, Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. F. Broughton, New Bed- 


ford, Mass.; A. M. Fairley, Laurin- 
burg, N. C.; J. A. Mandeville, Carroll- 
ton, Ga.; C. J. Swift, Columbus, Ga.; 
A. C. Swift, New Bedford, Mass.; 
R. S. Wallace, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Members of the Section Committees 
are: 

A. Soft Yarns: C. J. Swift, chair- 
man; Columbus, Ga.; S. P. Cooper, 
Henderson, N. C.; R. C. Moore, 
Charlotte, N. C.; B. 18s and under: 
A. M. Fairley, chairman, Laurinburg, 
N. C.; C. A. Ensign, Forsyth, Ga.; 
H. T. Crigler, Greenville, S.C. C, 
20s and up: J. A. Mandeville, chair- 
man, Carrollton, Ga.; M. L. Cannon, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. 
boro, N. os 

Additional New England members 
to be assigned to the Sectional Com- 
mittees in groups of two each, as soon 
as their classification is received: C 
F. Broughton, New Bedford, Mass.; 
A. C. Swift, New Bedford, Mass.; 
R. S. Wallace, Fitchburg, Mass.: 
Philip Dana, Westbrook, Md.; W. S. 
Pepperell, Providence, R. I.; Baylis 
G. Aldrich, Forestdale, R. I. 

Mr. Gossett, in a letter accompany- 
ing the code, says: 


“A meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee and the section committees of this 
group was held in the office of Mr. 
Hines in New York on the morning of 
Tuesday, May 17. In the afternoon 
these committees met with a commit- 
tee representing the Yarn Merchants 
\ssociation of Philadelphia. At this 
meeting Mr. Hines presented for the 
consideration of the yarn merchants’ 
‘ommittee a memorandum which was 
prepared and approved by our commit- 
tee at the morning meeting. This memo- 
randum covered what our committee and 
the officers of the Institute regarded as 
1 general statement of sound trade prac- 


Long, Rox- 


tices in the interest of the respective mills 
as well as in the general public interest. 
A copy of this memorandum is enclosed 
herewith and we hope you will read it 
carefully, as it deserves, and will no 
doubt command your most serious _con- 
sideration. 

“We are happy to say that the yarn 
merchants’ committee approved the prin- 
ciples set forth in this memorandum, 
subject to the ratification of the Yarn 
Merchants Association. We have not 
vet been advised if their association has 
formally ratified and approved this mem- 
orandum, but as and when they do so, 
a committee of five will be appointed 
from this group to meet with a commit- 
tee of five representing the Yarn Mer- 
chants Association to work out all neces- 
sary details to make this memorandum 
effective in the interest of all concerned. 

“This seems to cover all development 
to date in which you will be interested, 
but we will keep you fully informed. 
Meanwhile, please do not lay aside the 
enclosed memorandum, but keep it in 
your suspense basket, as we will have 
occasion to communicate with you fur- 
ther about it in the near future.” 

Yarn Inquiries Small 

Trade in the local market continues 
in small proportions. Inquiries are 
being received from day to day and 
asking prices continue firm. It is ap- 
parent that spinners have very small 
stocks of yarn on hand. The latter 
appreciate that to accumulate yarn on 
the present market is a dangerous 
proposition; and are, consequently, re- 
ducing their supplies. It would not 
be surprising to witness a certain 
amount of curtailment in the near 
future; and it is generally believed 
that unless demand should show ma- 
terial improvement, such a_ policy 
would be desirable. Comparing weav- 
ing and hosiery yarns, the latter 
would seem to be in a much better 
position from the standpoint of orders. 





Chattanooga Yarn Market Is 
Dull 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—There were 
no particularly interesting develop- 
ments in the local yarn market dur- 


ing the week ending June 4. Silk 
declined somewhat in contrast with 


the stiff tendency in the cotton yarn 
market. There were no actual ad- 
vances, however, with the exception 
of two counts in combed singles. Of 
these, 18s advanced about 2c placing 
the price at 40 to 42c and 7os rose 
about the same amount bringing the 
price to 80 to 82c. 

Carded cones are steady with the 
price of 10s quoted at 26% to 27c. 
In two-ply mercerized 60s-2 is. still 
listed at 87c with other counts in line. 
Thrown silk was quoted by one broker 
on basis of $6.25 and rayon is still 
listed at $1.50 for the 150 denier size. 





Appointed Cherokee Agent 

H. A. James has been appointed sole 
selling agent for the territory north 
of the Mason & Dixon line for the 
Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. This territory includes Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
New England and the Middle Western 
States. The mill specializes on 80s 
single and two ply with a total pro- 
duction of about 20,000 lbs. per week. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


300 Chestnut Street, 


Yarns 
of Quality 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON 


PLUSH 
YARNS 


56 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK 


YARNS 


HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 20s 
MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s 
COLORS & TWISTS 








FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 








Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 


8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Demand Less 


Combed Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Merg-angens of prices in the face 
of less active demand from manu- 
facturers and a slightly weaker trend 
in the raw mterial market is the most 
noticeable feature of the market at 
present. Although new business is 
of a spotty nature, bulk of current 
orders being for small to medium 
sized quantities wanted for nearby 
deliveries, spinners are asking prices 
fully as high as last week and 
dealers have made sales here at un- 
changed figures. Such a condition 
gives credence to previous reports 
that yarns are not yet selling on a 
basis equal to that of the raw ma- 
terial market. While the trade here 
is almost equally divided on this phase 
f the situation, half believing that 
cotton has started a decline of 
several cents and others being equally 
sure that 18c cotton will soon be 
reached, all agree yarns are not high 
in proportion to present cost of the 
raw material. 
As a rule spinners will not figure 
on business for delivery further 
ahead than August I. One reason for 
this is October and other late month 
cotton futures are selling approxi- 
mately half cent above nearby months 
nd therefore spinners cannot afford 
io take late summer or fall delivery 
contracts at the same figure they are 
selling spot yarns for. In addition 
to this they find manufacturers not 
inclined to pay current asking-prices 
and see little opportunity of obtaining 
higher prices for the later deliveries. 
As a result of this the market at 
present is characterized by spotty 
trading, few contracts for delivery 
far ahead being reported, average 
orders at present being for shipment 
starting at once and for completion 
before the last of July. While the 
volume of business booked by most 
houses here in May was fair the 
present month to date represents a 
lecline from that volume. 


Low Priced Cotton 


While spinners are firm at prevail- 
ing prices there are several who have 
ow priced cotton in their warehouses 
ind at the same time are in need of 
immediate business to keep them run- 
ning full time. When a condition of 
me sort is located the manufacturer 
will usually take a fair sized quantity 
ot yarn at a price possibly a cent 
elow the market. Several spinners 
- t 30s-2 warps have been in this 
condition recently and as demand for 
“ls count has been small a number 
=] oI Spinners have expressed their will- 
‘agness to accept orders considerably 
under the market level but little busi- 


tess has developed, showing a lack of 
“ag at this time for this count. 
One 


spinner being willing to shade 
“ir price only succeeded in booking 
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Than Cotton 


Active— 
Stronger 


2,200 Ibs. of 30s-2 after soliciting a | 
number of their customers. 

Spinners not in need of new busi- 
ness for the moment are quoting this 
count at 36%c to 40c depending on the | 
grade of yarn; sales in this market 
have been reported from 36c to 36'%c 


e . . | 
for ordinary grade yarn. Quotations | 
averaging 3Ic are being received 


from spinners on 20s-2 warps and 33c 
to 34c for plush warps. Sales of 
20s-2 ordinary grade have been made 
as low as 29%c for white yarn. In 
contrast to these figures there have 
been sales of 16s-2 tubes as high as 
30c and 31c. Spinners and dealers | 
are quoting practically the same on 
16s-2 as for 20s-2, being able in most 
instances to secure as much for the 
coarser number as for the more | 
speculative count. Spinners quote 33c 
and above for plush yarn in this 
count, reporting a slightly less active 
demand, although a large plush order 
was placed last week with a local 
dealer. 





Knitting Demand Spotty 
Weaving yarns are more active at | 
this time than knitting and prices 
somewhat firmer. Carded knitting 
yarns are quoted over a wide range, | 
one of the largest houses naming 
27'4c basis for 10s as their minimum 
for an ordinary carded quality. Other | 
dealers are quoting this yarn on a} 
basis of 26%c for tos and would 
probably go a little lower on a firm 
offer for a fair sized quantity. 
Further instances of a similar nature 
indicate the spotty condition of carded 
knitting yarns, one house selling 16s 
cones at 30c and another reporting a 
sale at 28%c; one dealer quotes 39c 
for extra-quality 30s, for the under- 
wear trade, while other spinners are | 
willing to sell this grade and count at 
36%4c. A sale of 25,000 lbs. of 30s 
tying-in was reported at 34c, being 
made to a New York manufacturer. 


Combed Demand Quiet 

Combed and mercerized yarns are 
quiet so far as new business is con- 
cerned, prices of both being strong. 
Combed qualities are quoted at 
slightly higher prices than last week. 
One of the largest handlers of single | 
combed yarns has advanced their | 
quotations a cent a pound, bringing | Bee 
price on 18s up to 4Ic. The same 
concern reports sale of a fair sized 
quantity of 60s cones at 75¢ which is 
believed to be the top paid for this 
count here. 

Two-ply combed, while not active, 
has also advanced slightly during the | 
week, advances being more apparent | 
in 50s-2, 60s-2 and than in 
other numbers. A sale of high grade = 
30s-2 was reported this week at 54Cc, | Ff 
the highest figure yet paid for this | 
count. Spinners of these yarns are 
generally sold ahead for several 
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FALSE RECKONING 





It is false economy to buy 
cheap yarns— 


Consider a slight difference 
in wastage in favor of the 
better Cannon Quality 
yarn, from Winding, Knit- 
ting, Cutting, Bleaching, 
and you have more than 
overcome the slight 
difference in price. The 
intelligent knitter buys 


QUALITY ALWAYS. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Spun from selected cotton |} tion 





iat Niet | Spinners and Doublers of Fine aver 


Unvarying Quality for Cotton Yarns, especially adapted and 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 


and Weaving | for the making of Laces, Curtains, cone 


s 30s single: 8s 8 , . ° . 
Ph SERRE eae oe Gloves and for insulating wires. 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 





Henperson & Harrier 


Representative for U. S. 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, a st 


Corton Mutts F. C. CHAMBERS 
Henderson. N. C. 3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


a number for several 
largest dealers in combed 
yarns expressing the opinion that 
act ity will not develop again for at 
least a month. Mercerizers have a 
fair amount of forward business in 
hand but report hosiery manufactur- 
ers are inclined to postpone specify- 
ing on orders which were _ placed 
when 60s-2 were selling at 8o0c and 
Sx%c. There has been comparatively 
little mercerized business placed since 


weeks and 
months, 


prices were advanced to the present 
level of 87c for this count. 


Drop Checks Sales 


Most Buyers Well Covered and 
Await Lower Raw Cotton Prices 
Boston.—New business in both 

carded and combed yarns has been 

checked by additional advances in 
spinners’ asking prices prior to the 
reaction in cotton future prices on 

Monday, and the latter development 

and the failure of the market to show 

more than slight recovery on Tues- 
iy, have restricted buying to a hand- 
to-mouth basis and to prompt deliver- 
ies. The majority of spinners and 
users of cotton yarns are well situated 
to meet a market of a stalemate 
character of several weeks duration, 
and it may prove fortunate for both 
classes that this is the situation dur- 
ing the next few weeks when the raw 
cotton market will be dominated by 
weather reports and may be subject 
to rather wide price fluctuations. 


There has been further evidence 
since last report that we are now in 
a sellers’ market, with spinner’s ask- 
ing prices frequently one to several 
cents above actual selling prices and 
with buyers seldom able to secure 
even moderate concessions from the 
latter basis. This means that very 
little yarn is to be had below a basis 


Cotton’s 





30¢ for 20s-2 warps, 36%c for 
30s-2 warps; and 27 to 27%c for 10s 
frame spun cones. The _ situa- 


tion in the combed yarn division of 
the market is almost equally strong, 
with 58s-2 mercerizing warps of 
average spinning held at a minimum 
Of 72c, 60s-2 combed peeler cones 
and tubes of high grade at a mini- 
mum of 75c, and 18s combed peeler 
available only infrequently 
below 4oc for an average and 43c for 
a super yarn. The minimum prices 
of many spinners of high grade yarns 
are from 2 to 5c above these figures. 


cones 


astern spinners of combed yarns 
could handle much more business, al- 
though they are better employed in 
most instances than at any time with- 
in the last year or two. Thread 
yarns in both peelers and Egyptians 
have been more active than for a long 
period and the asking prices of most 
s nees on counts finer than 36s 
have been advanced about 5¢ within 
the last week or ten days. The recent 
checked the trend 
toward quality merchandise and have 
caused much substitution of lower 
grades, but this may prove to be only 
a temporary condition. 


inces have 


Strong Cotton Waste Market 


of spinnable materials but the amount | 
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Choice Comber Settles on a 90% 
Basis—Large Exports | 
Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is doing steady business in all kinds 


of profit being made is smaller than | 
might be expected under the strong | 
situation brought about by the advance | 
in cotton. There seems to be no let- 
up in the general demnd for 





spin- | 
nable grades. Prices however are 
hanging back somewhat and at this 


time it is difficult to sell comber to 
consumers on a 90% A hun- | 
dred bale lot of comber was sold 
recently at 14%c to a domestic con- | 
sumer but the English market does not 
seem to be in a position to pay any 
such price at this time. 

Cotton seems steady around 17c¢ and 
so long as this continues there is not 
likely to be much shading of prices 
on cotton wastes even though con- 
sumers are “kicking” over high prices. 
The market in general is no longer 
over-sold. On the high level for 
spinnables reached during the month 
of May there was it is said quite a 
little short selling and as cotton con- 
tinued to rise the shorts had a rather 
difficult time to cover. 
no longer exists. 

Dealers sold many of their good 
stocks too early in the year at easy 
prices but are now selling at good 
prices and could do larger business 
if further supplies were available. 
The big waste houses keep their stocks 
moving and some of the largest of | 
them are carrying very small inven- | 
tories. The lower-grade materials 
such as oily and soiled cards, sweeps, 
picker and fly are not moving very 
freely. | 

There seems nothing on the horizon 
at the moment to indicate any weaken- 
ing in the values of good materials. 
This applies particularly to comber. 
strips, roving and spinnings. Possibly 
white cop, mule spun, ought to be in- 
cluded. The supply of threads will of | 
course remain in very close relation 
to the amount of spinning done what- 
ever be the grade of cotton passing 
through the mills, and yet even here, | 
for year to date, there has been no | 
excess available supply of threads for 
wiping waste purposes. 

Exports of cotton waste from the 
United States for March amounted to 
10,455,000 lbs. bringing total exports 
for first quarter of year to 24,888,000 | 
Ibs. as compared with 16,241,000 Ibs. | 
similar period last vear. Imports of 
cotton waste into the United States 
for March amounted to 1,283,000 Ibs. | 
bringing total imports for first quarter 
of vear to 4,227,000 lbs. as comnared 
with 8,044,000 Ibs. similar period last 
vear. 





basis. 


This situation 


Current Quotations 


POCIEE COMMIEE oc cacccdeans 1414- 
PUCUe WEEN vcccecceccvce 12 - 
Egyptian comber .......... 12%,- 
Choice willowed fly......... 5, 
Choice willowed picker..... 41, 
rina x 9k ah was aie 14 

T.inters (mill ee 4% 
Snoolers (single) .........+. 10% 


Ue We COR. ic cccecees Se 


J. BJAMIESON COMPANY 
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O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weavins COTTON YARNS_- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 











COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 54 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


PAST-BLACKS & COLORS: j** Nome) Via 






JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Blidg., PROVIDENCE, R. I 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
* of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAVID WHITEHURST LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 





Exacting? So are we. We have to be 
because we serve a particular clien- 
tele. Weare not unused to “differ- 


ent” requirements. They are all 
part and parcel of the day’s work. 
No job is too big, none too small. 


We dye, bleach and mercerize—handling 
cones, warps, tubes or sKeins. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


-~Kinsey @ Worth Sts- 


x sb 
~ a, : —T -Y y — 
= Ss Pr KX co 












THIS IS 
THE BETTER WAY 


If you are using any other method of finishing 
goods than that which includes Diastafor, you 
have a pleasant surprise coming when you do 
adopt it. Diastafor is a product, developed for 
about twenty years, that has the property of 
liquefying starch. It is used in the textile in- 
dustry to size the warp or to strip it, and for 
finishing. It requires no special machinery, 
no detailed methods. A treatment of the starch 
filled cloth in Diastafor is all that is required. 


Diastafor is sold in 50 pound cans and 50 gallon 
barrels and shipped from warehouses con- 
veniently located throughout the United States. 
Write to the address below for full details con- 
cerning it. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 
695 Washington Street 


New York City 
etisalat iia 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


June 11, 1927 
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COTTON 





Cotton Steady on Crop Doubt 





Bullish Figures on Worlds Con- 
sumption Render Market Sensitive 


HE reactionary tendencies which 

leveloped in the cotton futures 
market here after the advance above 
the 17%4c level for December con- 
tracts at the beginning of the month 
have been reflected by rather nervous 
and irregular fluctuations during the 
week. Naturally a considerable long 
interest had accumulated on the ad- 
vance of about 5c a pound from the 
low levels of last December and there 
was probably selling for a reaction as 
well as realizing or liquidation. Ag- 
gressiveness in selling cotton short, 
however, was discouraged by unfavor- 
able features in the crop outlook, for 
while some showers and rains were 
reported in west Texas they were con- 
sidered hardly adequate to break the 
drought and the threat of a secondary 
flood in the Mississippi Valley in- 
creased the uncertainty of production 
in the central belt. Quite aside 1rom 
these features in the outlook, confi- 
dence appears to be growing in bull- 
ish estimates of probable world’s con- 
sumption. This confidence is promoted 
by the continued rapid distribution of 
remaining old crop supplies and what- 
ever Opinion traders may hold with 
reference to the effects of recent or 
future weather conditions on yields 
of cotton per acre, it is still quite gen- 
erally conceded that there will be a 
reduction of 10% in acreage and of 
about 15 to 20% in the use of fer- 
tilizers on cotton this season. The 
reduction in the total crop as a result 





Cotten Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations ef Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
June 2 High Low June 8 Change 
















oe ia 16.72 16.88 16.03 16.33 —.39 
| ee es 16.76 16.82 16.05 16.37 —.39 
Buweat scissss 16.87 16.87 16.18 16.48 —.39 
September ..... 17.11 17.11 16.23 16.70 —.49 
October ....... 17.15 17.25 16.41 16.73 —.58 
November .... 17.27 17 16.56 16.8 —.58 
Dy ber ..... 17.39 17 16.64 16.97 —.58 
January ...... 17.44 17.55 16.72 17.08 —.59 
February ..... 17.54 17.6 16.85 17.12 —.58 
OPER Secceses 17.64 17.70 16.88 17.21 —.57 
April .....ccce 17.78 27.78 17.68 17.27 —.05 
AY sesicsecse SIG 27:08 Sh 27.08 <8 
° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, June 3..... 16. 85¢ Holiday —_«.... 
Saturday, June 4... 16.75¢ Wa —nckée 
Monday, June 6.... 16.35¢ 15.85c 9.23d 
Tuesday, June 7.... 16.400 15.92c 8.91d 
Wednesday, June 8. 16.60¢ 16.12c 8.994 
Thursday, June 9... 17.10 16 .67¢ 9.034 
. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
June 8 week year 
Ne 16.12 
M 15.55 
(> 
Sa 16.07 
Ga 16.40 
Ww gton 3 es 
N Se aS 16.00 
Au a I 15 
Memphis ..........2. 15. 
8 Se 15.2 
MOURNE os cele casey 16.20 419, 075 424,268 
N FORE kc dcenees 16.60 222,330 45, 855 
L eek, ...... i. 15.5( 16,994 40,447 





of these two factors would cut down 
the yield considerably as compared 
with last year’s total in bales and this 
prospective reduction plus the uncer- 
tainties of the growing season and the 
expectation of large 
furnishes rather a bullish background 
for the market. 

Precipitation ranging from light 
showers to moderate rains, has been 
reported at nearly all the reporting 
weather stations in the western part of 
Texas since May 30. At most of 
these points, however, the precipita- 
tion has been light, and it is considered 
questionable whether it has been suf- 
ficient to relieve the drouth situation. 
The usual June rise in the Mississippi 
river has been accelerated by rains and 
a considerable area in Arkansas which 
had been planted after the previous 
flood receded, has been overflowed 
again. This has caused some renewed 
anxiety as to staple cotton crop. 

The private end-May crop reports 
indicated conditions ranging from 69.3 
up to 74 and averaging 71.3. Last 
year the end-May figures of the same 
authorities showed conditions rang- 
ing up from 68 to 72 and averaging 
69.1. These reports, consequently, 
would suggest that the crop is getting 
a start about equal to last year and 
not far from the ten-year average. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day's closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the company with 
the usual comparisons: 


requirements, 





June June 
Market 1 8 Ch’ ge 

Galveston 16.85 16.49 45 lower 23 3,37 

New Orleans 16.50 16.12 88 lower 17.95 14,230 
Mobile +. 15.8 15.55 30 lower 17.50 14 
Savannah .. 16.41 16.07 34 lower 17.90 719 
Norfolk - 16.25 16.99 25 lower 18.19 634 
New York... 16.95 16.60 35 lower 18.89 1,800 
Augusta -. 16.13 15.75 38 lower 18.9% 971 
Memphis 15.75 15.50 25 lower 17.75 10,925 
St. Loulis... 15.25 15.25 unchang’d 17.75 ...... 
Houston ... 16.55 16.20 85 lower 18.20 4,992 
Dallas . -» 15.65 15.25 40 lower 17.80 13,488 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 


marked ** are not delivered on 








contract. 
WHITE GRADES re 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M.F 1.50t 1.75t_ 1.25t .90t 1.39t 
8. G. 1.25¢ 1.5047 1.00t .75¢ 1.15t 
GM. 1.007 1.25 .75¢ .63t .9IT 
8.M .75¢ =. 75% =. 50t 5ot =. 65t 
8. L. 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° 1.00% .94° 
LM 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
8. G. 0. 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.97° 
ee 4.75% 4.50% 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Ge ibckercasyen .75° .78° 60° .60° 87° 
ccs agi news 1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00% 99° 
Bae dtanssnen 2.25° 2.95° 2.25° 2.00° 2.10° 
ee Be ccanns 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
Be ie cnveecs 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.60° 
YELLOW STAINED 
ae 2.00° 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.04° 
4 LA 3.50° 3.00° 3.50° 3.50° 2.51° 
Pa halasiee thn's 25° 3.50% 8.25° 3.25° 3$.29° 
BLUE STAINED 
rn 00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 
ee esc cin nine 9.75° 3.25° 2.75° 3.75° 3.71° 
Min acevkcetwss 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 
* Off middling. t On middling. 


Sy 


“Dependable 


Deliveries’’ 


One of the Quissett pillars is—de- 
ltvery. Mill men have found from 
long experience that this phase of 
Quissett service is highly valuable. 
To back it up there is a range of 
cotton yarns in practically all counts 
and put-ups. 


Quissett Yarns are consistently high 
in quality—they have to be. Get 
acquainted by writing for samples. 
What count, twist and put-up? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
Edward H. Cook, Treas 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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“You Ought To Feel Complimented,”’ 
Says Mr. Lowe— 


Mr. Russell B. Lowe, who was President of Park- 
hill Manufacturing Company, one of our largest 
customers before its absorption by another Com- 
pany, when meeting our Treasurer in New York 
on one occasion said: “You ought to feel com- 
plimented on setting the standard for Southern 
yarns, for people trying to sell me other yarns 
always say ‘We guarantee these to be as good as 
Rockfish.’ 


That was true then and it is true today. Why not 
get the “Standard” and quit experimenting? 
Rockfish yarns, 26s to 40s, are now offered direct 
to the trade through our own office. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, INC. 
456-460 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone, Ashland 4342 H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Manager 





SL -D1GGLe 
MANAGER 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED- COMBED~-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
es — TRADE 


Rane 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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JOHNSTON BLDG | 
CHARLOTTE N-C- 
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TOULSON YARNS,INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 











Yar 
THOMAS HENRY S:SONS 
NASHV ar ee ees 
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QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 





MERCERIZE | 


NOVELTY YARNS Eonsiy Pin'*'atton, COTTON WARPS $pucie*and, Tubes 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Cotton—Continued 


‘Cotton Quiet in South 


Stocks Depleted and Quality of 
Offerings Poor 
Mempuis, TENN., June 6—The 
‘otton market here is very quiet, due 
to depleted stocks and the poor qual- 
itv of offerings. The edge has been 
off demand for 1 1/16” and shorter 
cottons for several weeks. Factors 
say sales of high grade and desirable 
low grade staples is limited only by 
the supply, which is approaching ex- 
haustion. Staples have advanced 
fron 4 to 5c. a pound since the mid- 
dle of March, traceable no doubt in 
the main to floods in the alluvial sec- 
tions of Arkansas and in the Yazoo 
Basin of Mississippi. The advance 
has brought out several crop lots re- 
cently and it is understood that round 
lots are being taken by buyers at full 
prices with unusual leniency as to 

grade and staples. 

The unsold stock, estimated, in the 
hands of Memphis factors is only 
45,250 bales against 81,000 at this 
time last year. There are probably 
less than 10,000 bales of staples of 
all grades in the unsold supply at 
Memphis. The staple association’s 
unsold stock totals 37,000 bales of 
pool cotton of which close to 30,000 
bales are strict good ordinary or 
lower. The total stock of all descrip- 
tions at Arkansas compress points 
totals 136,000 bales against 360,000 
bales at this time last year. While 
holders of staples express confidence 
that premiums will not narrow if they 
do not widen, factors are advising ac- 
ceptance of the selling opportunity 
upon the idea that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. Some 
holders are impressed with the idea 
that there is a short interest which 
will be heard from before the new 
crop begins to move, and also that 
some mills have waited too long to 
cover their summer requirements. 

There will probably be an unusual 
shortage of 1 3/16” and better staples 
from the new crop. The extra staples 
require a long growing season. 
Owing to lateness in sections that 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 

June 4 May 28 

10 markets average......... ‘ 15.88 16.00 
Memphis .. 15.75 15.50 


Premium Staples 





First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

Gra Strict Middling Prices firm 
Seem whos ecas bitte 15046 ses0A Gao kes — ee 
RPRNOM,. MAIMED wx iicacveneosdeusindnis 24 @2%\c 
4-in. 


27 @29c 


Current Sales” 





For Prev Week 

week week before 

Memphis total s 13,450 17,750 16,275 
F. o. b. included in 

COREE) sidckovetacees 6,950 13, 875 12, 225 

markets .. ‘ 54,693 63, 456 46,952 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 

Net receipts ........ 6,129 4,341 685 

ross receipts ...... 20,208 21, 267 2,999 


Total since Aug. 1, 
ee en re 
Shipments ee 
Total since Aug. 1.. 
Total stock .... . 
Decrease for week.. 
Unsold stock in 
hands of Memphis 
factors Sees . 45, 250 81,000 
Increase for week.. 4,750 6, 000 
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were flooded, most planters will turn 
to Delfos and other quick maturing 
varieties producing 1% to shy I 3/16”. 
Very little 144” was grown last year 
owing to the claim that production of 
such varieties as Delfos is more 
profitable. 

Sales were made during the week 
at the following prices: Strict mid- 
dling 1%” at 21c., middling 2oc., 
strict good ordinary 12!c., good or- | 
dinary, blue, 1 1/16 to 114” at IIc., | 
strict low middling, bright, 1 1/16” | 
at 17c., middling 1” at 17%c. and | 
middling 74” at 15.75¢c. 


Staple Demand Lessens 





Extra Staples and High Grades 
Unchanged or Higher 
Boston, June 8—The decline of 
approximately 50 points in cotton 
futures from the high of last week 
has had no appreciable effect thus far | 


upon shippers’ prices for premium 
and extra staple cottons of good char- | 
acter. In fact, their prices for strict | 
low middling and higher grades of 
full 1 3/16 in. and longer hard west- 
ern cottons are frequently 100 points 
higher than they were a week ago. 
The fact that mill demand has dwin- 
dled to very limited proportions ap- 
pears to have no effect upon the price | 
position of shippers, the latter ap- | 
parently being confident that there | 
will be a market at prices approximat- | 
ing those now ruling for all extra | 
staples of good character that are 
available. 

Reports from Memphis and_ the 
flooded districts are much more opti- | 
mistic regarding the outlook for extra 
staple cottons than at any time since 
the Mississippi overflowed its levees, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and buyers are showing correspond- 
ingly less nervousness regarding the 
new crop. 

Egyptian cottons for both prompt 
and future delivery show little change 
for the week, although in the mean- 
time both Sak. and Upper futures 
have advanced and declined approxi- 
mately 50 points. New crop Sak. is 
particularly firm, the November op- 
tion closing today at $33.00 as com- 
pared with $33.02 a week ago. While 
June Uppers are off only 5¢ the Oc- | 
tober option at $24.68 is off 52c as 
compared with a week ago. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for June-July ship- | 

ment of middling and strict middling 









hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middlins 
1 1/16 in : . 20 to20! 21 to21 
1 1/16 in. to % in 20t 2114to22% 
1 \& ir 21 tet 22 to23 
1 3/16 in 26 t 27 to2&. 
$f... 30 to32 33 to34c 


Basis on N. Y. July 16 37¢ 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for | 
June-July shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 32%c, up ‘ce, 
Medium Uppers, 2534c, unchanged 
from June 1. They report closing | 
prices June 8 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: June Uppers 
$23.52, off 5c. July Sak. $32.15, off | 
13c from June rt. 
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PICKER ROOM 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-|-]- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


AE EEA RE CT ET 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: ogee E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
OS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA Cowen & Van O'Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED_ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
wisage ert YARNS 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 





WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 











Maanexit Spinning Co. 


FINE WOOLEN ° 
FINE Wesnino Weaving Yarns 





PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING CoO. | 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 


212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1904 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 















WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


YARNS" 


FITCHBURG 





—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 





Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 









ALSO KNITTING YARNS FOR WEAVING and KN 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


LINEN for Hosiery 


CARDED STOCK ae in a 2 Yarns 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns Flaznoils — a ae 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. ANDREWS & COOK, | INC. 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 66-72 Leonard St. 


Star Worsted Company | 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 


~imeno LTARNS 


ITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
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Larger Volume of 
Business in Tops 


Substantial Orders Placed for Tops 
Slightly Below Standard 
Qualities 

30STON.——Good sterling standard 
tops are firm on the low edge of quo- 
tations following this market. Top- 
making wools are strong and difficult 
to buy to advantage. There is there- 
fore little or no price cutting now 
visible on regular grades of tops. 
Fairly substantial business is being 
done however on tops slightly below 
standard qualities at prices 2-3c per 
pound lower. The top market is in 
a very accommodating mood and is 
endeavoring in every way possible to 
meet the situation but is adopting a 
positively firm attitude regarding any 
further shading of prices on standard 
qualities. Genuine new business in 
large volume has been seen on Sum- 
mer Street during the week. 

Sentiment in the noil market is 
slightly better. The impression is 
gaining ground that the market has 
struck its low and that a recovery in 
prices is not unlikely to be seen in the 
near future. Latest statistics cover- 
ing wool comb activity shows a 
decline for the month of April and 
there was also a decided falling off 
in the amount of wool consumed par- 
ticularly by the worsted branch of 
manufacturing. Activity of wool 
combs declined from 81.4% in March 
to 77.3% in April and the output of 
noils would be in the same proportion. 

Noils in the Bradford market are 
considered relatively cheap and the 
mill demand is on the increase. Con- 
fidence is expressed as to the future 
of value. Continental demand is light 
and America is doing very little. 
Imports of wool noils into the United 
States for the month of March 
amounted to 557,000 Ibs. bringing 
total imports for first quarter of the 
year to 2,354,000 lbs. as compared 
with 1,129,000 Ibs. similar period last 
year. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 
Fine .........+0+-- (64-668) $1.32-$1.35 
ee Oe OOo case wads 1.50—- 1.53 
BEORE-DIOOE. oo wc cscs (60-628) 1.20- 1.23 
High % blood.........(58s) 1.10- 1.11 
Aver. 34 blood......... (56s) 1.05- 1.06 
Low % blood....... (52-56s) .98- 1.00 
High % blood......... (50s) .93— .95 
RSE ee eer -87- .88 
UY anasie Wrdute aa'as Wao ole wee ° .82- 83 
EE retry one ear .80- 81 
DE chen eae ean eae a a .80- 81 

Tops—Bradford 
Bera a alee ans hae aaa (70s) 53%d 
aa bic nou ab aw emareie Sina (64s) 48d 
Half-blood hig ase th-wid lawn ae 44d 
Half-blood, low............ (58s) 41d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 84d 
Guarterpieod ........csse (50s) 261%d 
a ee (46s) 21d 

Noils—Boston 
i EAS AES Se eeray $.70- $.75 
LE eae re ee .638- 65 
 § ee eee .55- .60 
Bs ee BROORS 6 occ cs 060 50- (55 
RT ON aoe ari op ly ala 5i- .52 
i OS ee eee 48- .50 
ES 6 ORONEAG Sabah meet ee 45- .50 
LECCE OEE POOR CE OEe 45- 50 
Msc aaah ck cele wawinn ed ee 45- .50 


More Spinners Enter Plush Field 





Increasing Competition 
Narrows Profit Margin 


PHILADELPHIA. 

A> sales of weaving yarns have 

been sufficient for some time to 
take spinners’ production they have 
been studying the market for possi- 
ble new outlets. The results of this 
at least in one respect are now com- 
ing to light in the market, plush 
manufacturers in this section, for ex- 
ample, stating they have never been 
confronted with such a large num- 
ber of spinners’ representatives offer- 
ing them, many for the first time, 
yarns suitable for plush manufact- 
ures. That this is actually the case is 
illustrated in the keen competition 
now found in worsted plush yarns 
that until recently represented a 
highly specialized field for spinners, 
no more than four having heretofore 
secured the bulk of this business in 
this vicinity. 

Spinners in all sections of the coun- 
try have been watching this large vol- 
ume of sales go week after week to 
a limited number of their competi- 
tors and many have asked themselves 
why they too should not obtain at 
least a portion of this business. As 
a result a number have installed new 
machinery to permit them to put this 
yarn in ball warps as specified by the 
plush trade and at present one of the 
largest spinners in the country, lo- 
cated in this vicinity, is reported to 
be ready to offer plush yarns to the 
trade, a new field for this particular 
spinner. Another organization, the 
largest in its field, has already taken 
steps to obtain a portion of this busi- 
ness for themselves and it is now 
stated they will be in position to offer 
a large production within the next 
few weeks. 


Supply and Demand Change 


There 
where 


instances 
entered this 


been other 
have 


have 
spinners 


field for the first time during the last 
year, the effects of this increase in 
competition being easily discernible 
in the plush yarn market. One of the 
largest consumers in the country of 
this type of yarns has according to 
latest reports, been able to buy 2-28s 
quarter blood worsted plush yarn on 
ball warps as low as $1.30, or a fig- 
ure closely approximating that spin- 
ners of outwear yarns are now quot- 
ing for the same count as used by 
manufacturers of outerwear. In other 
words increase in competition among 
plush yarn spinners has brought 
spinners’ margins down to a point 
where it is little more attractive than 
that of ordinary yarns used for out- 
erwear purposes. The effects of this 
situation are being felt more keenly 
by that limited number of 


spinners 
who have been specializing in plush 
yarns before this increase in com- 


petition began. 


At the same time impetus to this 
tendency has been given by a change 
in the requirements of plush manu- 
facturers, the trend in the volume 
plush beiness being toward a lower 
priced fabric and a _ lower priced 
yarn of more uniform character and 
away from dyed and novelty yarns 
formerly largely specified by plush 
manufacturers. At present this trade 
is specifying white yarns which are 
dyed in the piece. This has also been 
a factor in narrowing spinners’ mar- 
gins on plush yarns and increasing 
competition, as the yarns now used 
are more easily spun than the grades 
formerly specified. 


New Spinner Gets Order 
During the last week a spinner who 
has been receiving regularly contracts 
for plush yarns from one of the lar- 
gest manufacturers here has_ been 
outbid by a spinner who is a com- 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected 


Bradford System 
2-12s, low com. (36s) 
2-168, low com. (36-—40s) 
2-20s to 2-248, low, 34 (44s). 1.074-1.124 
5730s to 2-268, 14 bld. (46—-48s).1.17}-1.23} 
536s to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s)... . .1.274-1.30 
2-30s to 2-32s, 14 bld. S. A. (46s) 1.30-1.32) 
—32s, 4 bid. (48-50s) .........1.324-1.37} 
—20s, 3% bid. .40-1.45 
—26e 34 bid. 45-1.50 
~36s, 3% bid. 50-1.55 
-—32s, 4 bid. (60s) .65-1.7 
—36s, ¥¢ bid. (60s) 70-1.7: 
—40s, +6 bid. (6064s). 75-1. 
—50s, high 4 bid. (64s) 90-1 
—50s, fine (66-70s). , 2.05 
—60s, fine ( 


nN 


(56s) 
EA ee 


eo to to ty 


2 


t t) to to bh 


Lhd ecee cnt 2.65-2.70 


to Close of Business 


Wednesday) 


French System 
20s, high, 44 bld. (50s) 
20s, *4 bid. (56s) 
30s, % bid. (56s) 
30s, % bid. (60s) 
40s, '4 bid. (60-64s) 
50s, (66-708). . . 
60s, (70s)... 


35-1.40 
$5-1.5 
55-1 
70-1.7: 
85-1.¢ 
10-2.1! 
2.70-2. 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-—20s, low, 4 bid. (44s) 1.074-1.10 
2-18s to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s aka -1.20 
S-BGe, 36 DEE. (SOB). 2c cc ceccceee -1.26 
2-308, % bid. (50s)............. -1.30 
2-208, 3% bid. (56s)..... ...e- 1.40-1.45 
2-208, 5% bid. (60s)... .0:.ce.e. L.7O-k. 


French 


30s, 50-50 ean ee 
30s, 60—40 aaa ace 1.42-1.45 
30s, 70-30..... oa — 

30s, 80-20 


Spun Merino White 





parative newcomer to the plush field, 
the order having been placed with this 
spinner at a figure three cents under 
that named as a minimum by the one 
who has had this business for several 
years without interruption. This is 
an illustration of the fact spinners in 
the former select group will tind it 
more difficult to retain all of this busi- 
ness and also of the tendency of their 
margin of profit to go more in line 
with that of yarns in other sections ot 
the market competition, for this yarn 
business now being more keen than at 
any time since the closed automobile 
developed a large field for consump- 
tion of worsted and 
of yarns. 


other varieties 

In the knitting yarn section of the 
market a change has also occurred 
during the last two weeks, the “going 
price” acquiring more stability than 
has been apparent in outerwear yarns 
for more than a year. All spinners 
of outerwear counts in this section 
are now quoting $1.20 for a good 
grade 2-20s and according to reports 
this week few are willing to compro- 
mise on this figure, with the excep- 
tion of those who sell jobbers. The 
latter are able to buy at $1.17¥4, two 
of the largest spinners in this mar- 
ket now quoting 2-20s at $1.20 to 
manufacturers and $1.17% to jobbers. 
Manufacturers have commented on 
this development as it is in contrast 
to conditions found during the last 
year or more. While the price now 
quoted does not leave the spinner a 
large margin of profit upon the pres- 
ent wool replacement level, it does 
represent an improvement in market 
conditions from a spinners’ stand- 
point. 

Knitting Yarns Active 

Knitting yarns as used by the out- 
erwear trade are the most active of 
the entire market at present, there 
being little new business developing 
among men’s wear and dress goods 
manufacturers. One of the largest 
manufacturers of dress goods pur- 
chased a fair sized quantity of 30s 
fine warp yarn this week at a figure 
considerably under the market level, 
on which spinners are quoting $1.85 
for yarn on cops and five cents 
higher when on dresser spools. The 
sale was distress yarn and the manu- 
facturer bought to place it in stock 
until needed. 
manufacturers have not 
bought their fall and winter require- 
ments of worsted or merino yarns. 
This trade usually buys during May 
and June, but this year spinners find 
few manufacturers interested as yet, 
obtaining the opinion the hosiery 
trade will not buy worsted yarns until - 
August of this year, or two months 
later than usual. Spinners anticipate 
a fair volume of business in worsted, 
and wool and cotton mixed yarns at 
that time. 


Hosiery 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Knitting Yarns Steadier 





Overproduction Checks Market— 
Worsted Spindles Decline 
Boston.—The market in worsted 
yarns is a little more active this week 
on knitting rather than weaving 
yarns, however, as the latter seem to 
be in an overproduced condition, more 
yarns pressing for sale than can be 
absorbed by current demand. © The 
general situation is more encouraging 
though not positively so at the 
moment. Raw materials are firm, 
tops are on an attractive basis while 
in finished fabrics there is 4 rising 
price tendency. Spinners of knitting 
yarns have been more active in the 
top market during the week placing 
orders for 52s and 50s at approxi- 
mately 96c and 92c respectively. 
General machine activity in wool 


manufacturing for April declined 
about 2% as compared with March. 


Worsted spindles however have been 
declining month by month for year 
to date. In January active spindle 
hours were at 74.6%; in February 
71.2%; in March 66.2%; in April 
62.5%. Woolen spindle activity has, 
on the other hand, been increasing 
month by month registering 71.7% in 
January, 73.8% in February, 76.7% 
in March and 77.1% in April. 

In the Bradford market competi- 
tion for yarns required by manufac- 
turers is so keen as to make it impos- 
sible to secure even small profit. The 
dress goods trade in medium counts 
is exceptionally disappointing. Speci- 
fications on old contracts are coming 
in very slowly. Movement in cross- 
bred yarns is also slower. The break 
with Russia has had an_ influence 
on this market. Some good business 
has been secured from Germany. 
Spinners are bringing pressure to bear 
on the top market but are making very 
little headway. 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


8 d 
SEG, BOR gs os vce cctnsesvecs 2 2 
Sr Ms ki Saves be éeswss 2 5 
eer eee re + 4 
Be: Bic ev idaensennes ‘te 5 4 
BO, Fee ec sicassivesoesas 6 4 


Tam O’Shanter Outing 


Boston.—The Tam O’Shanter Club 
of Maine, an association composed 
of the woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers of the Pine Tree State and a 
number of the wool, noils and waste 
men of Boston who cover that State 
will hold its third annual outing at 


Poland Springs, Me., Thursday, June 
i6. An invitation to the “round-up” 
has been sent out by President 


George W. Walker of the Georges 
River Mills of Warren, Me., who 
refers to the fraternal friendship 
gained at the previous outings and 
draws attention to the fact that the 
streams and lakes afford good boat- 
ing and fishing, that there will be an 
all day golf tournament, whippet 
races and other forms of recreation. 
D. A. MacDonald of 185 Summer 
St.. chairman of the entertainment 


committee states that those who go 
by train should buy tickets for Dan- 
ville Junction where they will be met | 
by automobiles. 


Wool einai: Ws Report “| 


April, 1927 

WASHINGTON, D. The wd 
partment of Se has an- 
nounced statistics with regard to 


the consumption of wool, by manufac- 


turers in the United States during the | 


month of April, based on reports re- 
ceived from 516 manufacturers oper- 
ating 582 mills. 


of woolen cards, 
and 3,486,535 spindles. This is ex- 
clusive of 17 manufacturers operating 
67 mills who failed to report for this 
month. According to reliable textile 


directories for 1926, these nonreport- | 
ing mills are equipped with approxi- | 


of 


and 


mately 13,430 looms, 1,392 sets 
woolen cards, 561 worsted combs, 
1,022,482 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 


into manufacture as reported by the | 


516 manufacturers during April, 1927, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, 


was 
43,970,805 Ibs.,.as compared with 
54,262,378 Ibs. for March, 1927; and 


40,093,383 Ibs. for April, 1926. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for 
manufacturers reporting for 1927 


er 
was as follows: January, 46,388,783: 


February, 45,938,013; and for March, | 


54,262,37 


Of the total quantity of wool used | 
by manufacturers during this month | 


of April, 1927, 17,346,611 Ibs., or 
46.3%, was domestic wool; and 20,- 
100,753 Ibs., or 
wool. 

The following table shows 
quantities of wool consumed, classi- 
fied according to grade: 

(QUANTITIES IN THOUSANDS 


53-7%, 


OF POUNDS) 





Total for Inclusive 
Class and Grade April 1927 1927 1926 
TOtA). . .ccosae wena 37,447 165,489 142,950 
Domestic 17,346 ‘ 3 
Foreign 20,100 
CY  Gutwitaacwes 20,045 5 
Clothing* ... 6,810 3 
64s, 70s, 80s (Fine) 9, 825 56 
58s, 60s (14-Blood).... 3, 382 016 
56s (%-Blood) ; 5,332 529 
48s, 50s (14-Blood)..... 4,918 35 
46s (Low %-Blood). 2,223 95 
44s (Common)? ...... 91 36 
36s, 40s (Braid)+ 127 5 
86s, 40s, 44s, Line stand 953 4,108 2,391 
Carpetft asia 10,591 46,029 41,239 
Total reduced to grease 
OWERIVE cccccsce 43,970 
Domestic ..... re 21,967 95, 839 ’ 
PORE. Scacvcss cae 22,003 94,720 95,255 
*Exclusive of carpet wools +All domestic. 
TAll foreign. §In computing the grease equivalent, 
1 Ib. of scoured wool is considered equivalent to 
2 lbs. in the grease; and 1 Ib. of pulled, to 1% 


Ibs. in the grease. 


Telephones Installed in New 


Chicopee Mill Village 
GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. has closed a con- 


tract for the installation of tele- 
phones at the plant and cottages of | 
the new Chicopee Mills here, and | 
preliminary surveys are now being | 
made. The initial installation of 4o 
phones will be pushed to 


completion. 


The reporting mills | 
which are included in this report are | 

j d with « co | S R68 <ets | 
equipped with 53,150 looms, 4,868 sets 
2,147 worsted combs, | 


was foreign 


the | 


Total Jan. to Apr 








early | 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits 


Ghornton, R. J. 





MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell 
Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Wersted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 


ractcel SPUN YARNS 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


rs R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern Sep and New England States—Messrs. 
Thomas H 


. Ball, 1015 Oohest- H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 1¢ 
| nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. High St., Boston. 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


PA. 





WORSTED AND MERINO 





son Ave. 
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eSmart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST IC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AYO 


eum 








AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALA 





TOPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 


7m and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
LL,INC.,505- 51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


as eeareua 


ABEECO out NTATWVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO -MONTREAL 
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DEPENDABILITY 


DU PONT 
RAYON 


DuPont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 





RENN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Thrown Silk Steady 





Demand is Light with the Excep- 
tion of Canton Crepes 
In most directions the demand for 
thrown silk was light last week. 
Prices held steady and as near as 
could be determined throwsters did 
not cut prices noticeably in an effort 
to book business. The Japan crepes 
noted a small inquiry for nearby 
where the manufacturer had tov fill in. 
Canton crepes in the 3 thd and 4 thd 
constructions noted a fair inquiry. 
Some attractive quotations were heard 
for July, August delivery based on 
new season silk 1st and 2nd crops 
which can be bought below spot levels. 
Some houses covered 50% of their re- 
quirements being content to hold off 
on the balance. Prices follow: 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 


ROR Serre ee eee ee $7.30 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.25 
Japan Tram § thd on cones........ 6.20 


Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 
bobbins , 


Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins.... 6.65 

Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 
PN uc Ses Kee eueweceeenesacae 6.85 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.55 
Canton Crepe 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins eae 
05 


Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Only Few Report Some Orders— 
Situation Unchanged 

Business showed some improvement 
in one or two directions last week in 
the spun silk market but taking con- 
ditions as a whole the situation can be 
said to be unchanged. The better- 
ment consisted in some larger orders 
for singles which went to one or two 
producers. Buyers had held off for 
as long as they could and were forced 
to come in the market. Interest in 
the ply yarns was very light and such 
business as was booked was in the sin- 
gles which are being used in the satin 
numbers for fall. Prices were on an 
unchanged basis and this level is ex- 
pected to be maintained for several 
months longer. What the basis for 
spring business will be cannot yet be 
determined. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: 





New Rayon Dyeing Concern 
The General Rayon & Silk Dyeing 
Corp. is the name of a new concern 
located at 214 East 22nd St., New 
York, specializing in fast dyes on 
rayon skeins. It will also have a di- 
rect color department and will also 
do silk dyeing in the piece. All 
goods will be dyed and finished on the 
premises. A laboratory service will 
be placed at the disposal of customers. 
The officers of the firm are Jesse 
M. Schneider, pres., and Floyd Mar- 
shall, vice-pres. and treas. Mr. 
Schneider, who is well known in the 
silk and rayon markets, will devote 
his personal attention to customers’ 
interests. Mr. Marshall has had a 
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long experience in these lines and will 
have complete charge of production. 





Bemberg and Glanzstoff Selling 
Changes 

Owing to the expansion of the com- 
panies the selling arrangements of 
Bemberg and Glanzstoff rayon firms 
in this country will be modified as of 
July 1. 

Beveridge C. Dunlop, of John 
Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., becomes vice- 
president, and Arthur Erlanger who 
has been with John Dunlop’s Sons is 
to be in charge of sales. 

Jack Strauss, of Wolf, Strauss & 
Co., remains as vice-president and 
sales manager of American Bemberg. 
Both will take offices at 180 Madison 
avenue about July 1, where their 
organizations will be under the 
respective names of the American 
Glanzstoff Corp. and the American 
Bemberg Corp. Mr. Strauss and Mr. 
Dunlop retain their connections with 
Wolf, Strauss & Co. and John Dun- 
lop’s Sons, respectively. Wolf Strauss 
& Co. will continue to handle the for- 
eign business of both Glanzstoff and 
Bemberg. 


Conference of Spanish Rayon 


Manufacturers 

The Association of Rayon Manu- 
facturers in Spain recently held a con- 
ference wherein decision was made to 
incorporate the most modern methods 
of manufacture into the Spanish in- 
dustry, but in order to accomplish this 
it was decided to petition the Govern- 
ment for subsidies and special tariff 
protection for the factories now oper- 
ating in the country. 

Spain has three plants for the man- 
ufacture of rayon in which 25,000,000 
pesetas has been invested (peseta = 
18s). These plants have employed 
thousands of laborers besides affect- 
ing those employed by other textile in- 
dustries which utilize these yarns as 
a semi-raw material. 


Rayon Market Shows 
No Distinct Change 


Talk of Advance in Price Persists 
Though Conditions Remain 
Rather Quiet 


There was no change of any 
importance in the rayon market 
last week. Conditions were slightly 


quieter, if anything, but this could 
be ascribed to any one of several 
factors. The recent three day holiday 
unquestionably influenced buying de- 
spite the fact that a number of the 
rayon selling organizations remained 
open on Saturday in order to corral 
any stray orders that might*be float- 
ing about. Some demand re- 
ported from hosiery mills particularly 
for the higher grade yarns. This was 
a good sign for the rayon producers, 
if not for the hosiery mills. Price 
competition is getting a trifle keener 
in hosiery, and ways and means to 
reduce costs may cause some substitu- 
tion of rayon following an extra- 
ordinary period when the all silk full 
fashioned hose has been the only 
thing wanted. 


was 


The date for the advance in prices 
has now been set ahead by the ma- 
jority of those who have been pre- 
dicting this event, to a time later in 
the year. Importers of continental 
yarns are unanimous in their views 
that the market will have to be 
advanced. They state that present 
levels are too low to permit them to 
bring in yarn in quantity and repeat 
the observation that their principals 


on the other side are restricting 
exports because of unsatisfactory 
price levels. At the same time the 
obvious fact remains that import 


totals continue to set new records and 
are running far ahead of last year. 
A switch in demand has been re- 
ported to higher grade yarns. At the 
same differential that exists today it 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier wa — “ 
55...$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
65... 2.35 2.15 2.05 
75... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*.. 2.60 ei as 
85... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
90... 2.30 2.15 2.05 
100... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*.. 2.25 ara nee 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
125... 1.75 1.65 Be 
130... 1.70 1.60 1.50 
140... 1.60 1.50 1.40 
150... 1.50 1.45 1.35 
150*.. 1.75 Was a: 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
570°... 1.70 a 5 
200... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
ae? .. 1.79 sap br 
250... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
gees. 12 1.28 1.25 
450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 eee 
600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

750... 1.15 

900... 1.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
45....$4.25 170... .$2.85 
70s. 3.75 200.... 2.75 
100. 3.65 300.... 2.70 
150. 2.90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 

Denier ments Price 
OP os. c5% WS cas $4.25 
OO soe os Mccacs 3.65 
WS aceon Oe... cn0 3.50 

Wii ie. es : ee 3.25 

BOW 5. css Se. 5 bc3.c 2.90 

yp ee ne 2.35 

150-A...... Ee 60cs 2.50 

ae Bias cd 2.15 

Re ancaves ee 2.30 

: eer BN a ieisie ss 2.25 

300... RM ei eae 2.25 
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Canadian Rayon Progress 





Wood Pulp and Yarn Plants Im- 
portant Factors 

As the producer of more than 50% 
of all the sulphite wood cellulose used 
for the manufacture of rayon through- 
out the world, Canada has a very spec- 
ial interest in this industry. At Corn- 
wall, Ont., is situated a large and 
thoroughly up-to-date Canadian plant 
of Courtaulds, Ltd., where rayon yarns 
are manufactured for the Canadian 
trade from Canadian sulphite pulp by 
the viscose process. 
ville, 


At Drummond- 
Que., the plant of Canadian 
Celanese, Ltd., is nearing completion, 
and, at maximum capacity. which prob- 
ably will be reached within the next 
two years, will produce daily two tons 
of Celanese yarns and fabrics, using 
cotton linters as raw material and em- 
ploying the acetate process under the 
Dreyfus patents. 

The Kipawa mill of the Canadian 
International Paper Co. at Timiskam- 
ing, Que., has been producing more 
than one half of the world’s supply of 
rayon pulp The Kipawa product is 
manufactured from selected northern 
Canadian spruce wood, and because of 
its uniformity, is in demand in the 
markets of Europe. The capacity of 
this mill as regards the production of 
rayon pulp was increased last year 
from 50,000 to 75,000 tons per annum. 
The Kipawa plant is supplying the re- 
quirements of Courtaulds, Ltd., at 
Cornwall, but by far the major part of 
its production is exported to the United 
States, Europe and Japan. The Kip- 
awa mill, which was newly built in 
1918-20, was specially designed and 
equipped for the manufacture of 
bleached sulphite wood cellulose for 
making artificial silk and other prod- 
ucts by the viscose process. The Ca- 
nadian International Paper Co., owner 
of this plant, maintains adequate re- 
search laboratories in their mill at 
Hawkesbury, Ont., and continuous re- 
search work in cellulose chemistry is 
carried on there. 


Another Canadian producer of sul- 
phite pulp for the manufacture of ray- 
on is the British Columbia Pulp and 
Paper Co. Ltd., Port Alice, B. C. They 
have shipped some rayon pulp to Japan 
and may be expected to develop a con- 
siderable export trade in this product. 

The plant of Courtaulds Ltd., at 
Cornwall, Ont., started operations in 
1925 and, although it is the smallest 
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THROWING 
SIZING 


No greater assurance 
of efficient silk or 
rayon preparation 
can be had than in 
the extensive, well- 
equipped and con- 
veniently located 


facilities afforded by 


— DUPLAN — 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


Mills 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Seamed. tn, Johnston Bldg. 


Nanticoke, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. 


195 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 









MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 
MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 












MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: 


Forest City, Pa. 
Lonaconing, Md. 
Passaic, N. J. 





Archbald, Pa. 
Keyser, W. Va. 
Central Falls, R. I. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Moosic, Pa. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Carbondale, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


OF ALL KINDS C.A.SNODGRASS CONES 


FOR 320 JAMES BLDG. eed 
EVERY CHATTANOOGA TENN. Peds. Bod 
URP . 

a OSE TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340. arise: 


"®\ SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 


RAYON PREPARED 


Winding — Copping — Warping — Sizing 


Commission winding of Rayon for Warp or Filling 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


unit in the Courtaulds organization, it 
has a capacity of 50,000 Ibs. of rayon 
. week. The plant represents a very 
jarge investment and employs between 
>50 and 800 workers. It is engaged 
solely in the manufacture of rayon 
yarns, as all the Courtaulds fabric is 
woven in Great Britain. 

The large plant of Canadian Celan- 
ese, Ltd., at Drummondsville, will rep- 
resent an investment of more than $7,- 
000,000, and will give employment to 
between 2,000 and 3,000 workers. It 
is expected that all departments will 
be operating before the end of the 
present year, and that capacity pro- 
duction will be attained before the 
close of 1928. 


Rayon Notes From Britain 
| (Special to TEXTILE WorLD) 








At the general meeting of share- 
holders in the British Enka Artificial 
Silk Co., the proposal to increase the 
capital by the issue of 500,000 new 
shares was approved. Steps will be 
taken immediately to issue 250,000 
ot these to shareholders pro rata on 
holding. Modifications in plans and 
slight under estimates of cost necessi- 
tated this move by which it is ex- 
pected sufficient working capital will 
be obtained. One unit with an output 
ot 5000 lbs. per day is in operation at 
Aintree and the other unit (13000 Ibs. 
per day) is now almost ready and will 
be in complete operation at the end 
of the year. 

mie - 

The rayon trade returns for the 
month of April have now _ been 
released and are summarized as 





follows : 
April March April 
Description 1927 1927 1926 
Imported Yarn in Ibs.... 150,890 201,921 213,793 
Imported Yarn in £...... 37,039 41,746 49 9 
Exported Yarn’in Ibs.... 521,162 619,410 476,540 
Exported Yarn in £...... 114,266 133,474 144,507 


Imported Manfrs. in £.. 339,414 786,229 360,573 
Exported Manfrs. in £.. 324,636 451,460 338,031 
The average price of imported yarn 
in April was 4.91 shillings per lb. ex 
duty against 4.13 shillings in March. 
ee le 
It is understood from official an- 
nouncements that negotiations for a 
full working arrangement between Im- 
perial Chemical Industries in this 
country and the German Dye Trust 
are not yet consummated. 
* * * 


Brysilka Ltd., of Bradford, the only 
producers of cuprammonium rayon in 
this country are making large exten- 
sions as a result of the recent demand 
for this yarn. 

* * * 

The consumption of rayon together 
with the production figures for Great 
Britain are now obtainable for the 
year 1¢24 and show that the output 
Was 25,525,000 lbs. and the actual con- 
sumption iw that year 29,325,000 Ibs. 
n these bases the index number of 
production during the first three 
months of 1927 was 22 points above 
e 1924 level and the actual consump- 
tion was 10 points down. It is how- 
ever impossible to calculate the ad- 


justments necessary and due to the 
fact that much finer deniers are now 
being made than was the case in the 
former year. All calculations are 
made on weight only and take no 
account of the actual length to the 
pound of yarn spun. The drop in con- 
sumption is also accounted for by the 
virtual stoppage of imports by the 
duties imposed in 1925 and whereas in 
1924 no less than 35% of the yarn 
used in this country came from 
abroad, today the figure is reduced to 
6%. 
* * * 

The directors of British Celanese 
who have been requested to resign by 
the Dreyfus brothers have refused to 
do so, but the delay in their removal 
is apparently only a matter of time. In 
the meanwhile the annual meeting has 
been postponed and a summary of the 
accounts has been issued for the in- 
formation of shareholders. During 
the period from March, 1925, to 
September, 1925, the company made a 
monthly average profit of £29,461. 
During the latter part of this period 
the position was materially altered by 
the imposition of the excise duties and 
from October, 1925, to March, 1926, 
the monthly average loss was £11,994. 
After this period profits began to 
grow until in March, 1927, the net 
figure was £61,831. The company has 
been allotted 20,000 shares in Can- 
adian Celanese and holds over 7000 
shares in the Celanese Corp. of 
America. The board is of the opinion 
that during the current year the com- 
pany is likely to establish a sufficient 
earning power to enable reconstruc- 
tion in such a way as to inaugurate 
dividends. In view of the latest 
developments however it seems to be 
certain that the present board will be 
dismissed. 

* * * 

There are rumors here that three 
of the newer rayon companies: viz.. 
British Visada, Bulmer Rayon and 
Western Viscose are likely to amal- 
gamate in the near future. The move 
would certainly be beneficial but any 
negotiations which there mav have 
been have not yet advanced sufficiently 
for any public announcement to be 
made. 

* * * 

The subject of artificial wool is still 
engaging the attention of technologists 
in this country and a recent article in 
the Textile Argus of Bradford on the 
subject of “Genuine Synthetic Wool” 
is interesting and extracts therefrom 
are given below. 

“The wonderful strides that have been 
made in the physiological and allied 
branches of chemical research as regards 
animal digestive and assimilative pro- 
cesses, enzyme ferment action, the meta- 
bolism of protein matters, in short, the 
characteristics of vitality, are such as to 
justify the hope that similar animal pro- 
cesses will be synthesised in the future in 
such a way that cell habit, etc., and fibrous 
property will be transferred to fibres 
produced by mechanical and chemical 
means. Such a development might result 
in the synthetic production of fibres pos- 
sessing the properties of the keratin and 
fibroin products, quite apart from the pos- 
sible and probable extension of the pres- 
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Manufacturers of 


bs 
HOSIERY TRAM /W\Y 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 


7 Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 


SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 


Champlain 
Spun Silk Yarns 


The natural product of the silkworm 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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NATURAL — DYED 


Batic Tem a 


Converters of 





Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Tape} ed street 


Inquiries solicited 





IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 
Raw Silk, Silk Waste, Rayon 


Representing 
Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 
J. Cassa, Canton — Hong Kong 


109 East 29th St. New York 


e 


NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 
| 





Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


Spinners of 


“ENKA” RAYON 922070 


Quality 


Superior 
Finish 
U. S. Agents cnd Distributors 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package. 
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FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


“‘As Good as the Best’ 


4 PASSAIC BOBBIN CO., Inc., Paterson, N. 7 


BECK RAYON Co. RAYON 


for KNITTING and 



















FAST COLORS ete: 
wencaanes - 200 Greene at. New York 
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®) 
' @, Telephone, Ashland 0767 — 0768 Cable Address, Frenak, New York 
) k E; K 

¢ RANK FE. ANE, INC. 


I, A. HALL & CO. 


ACIMET 
VALVES 


June 11, 1927 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 
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RAYON SKEIN DYERS 
Hoffner Silk Dyeing Company 


HOWARD & HUNTINGDON STS. 


: PHILADELPHIA 


Adolph Saurer Incorpofrajted 


High-speed Ribbon Looms 
Automatic Warp Let-offs 


Embroidery Machines 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 
—CATALOG—— 


River Ave. & East 15 1st St., New York 


or address inquiry to 





SILK MILL SUPPLIES sutacs: 


Also @ower Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 


PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 





For Corrosive Liquids in Rayon and Processing 
Plants 


(ACID) Write for Booklet and Prices 


THE CLEVELAND BRASS MFG. CO. 
4606-4700 Hamilton Ave., CLEVELAND, GHIO 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


ent cellulosic derivatives, both as regards 
selection and properties. 

“There is already a fatty-acid radical 
in celanese (acetyl), and from the fatty 
acid to the amino acid, which is the 
breakdown of the protein molecule in the 
alimentary canal, does not seem to be an 
impassable step. From the amino acids, 
animal systems reconstruct their own pro- 
teins. Thus keratin (wool substance) is 
produced, and the sulphur content in its 
amino acid (cystine) may suggest along 
with other synthetic studies of habit and 
fibre construction, methods of producing 
artificial fibers possessing nitrogen groups 
and animal characteristics.” 

a oe 


Rayon issues have been the center 
of interest on the London Stock, Ex- 
change and the changes recently made 
are shown below: 

April May 

2 (9 


Name, &c. 

a & @ & 
British Celanese Ordy. (10 Shgs.).... 12/6 12/9 
British Celanese 7%% Cum. Part. 
ON iat as sents Ssh sachs 15/4%q 14/9 


Celanese Corpn. of America: 


Common (None) .............- £28-10-0 £39-0-0 
PEORRTTOE. TR e occ ckcccscewess £24- 5-0 £28-0-0 
Courtaulds Ordinary (£1)...... £5-17-6 £6-3-9 
Snia Viscosa (150 lire).......... £2- 6-0 £2-7-3 
The par value of each share is shown in 


brackets. 


Raw Silk Trends 





Grading Problems Are Considered 
in the Trade 

Early settlements of cocoons are re- 
ported to have been on a basis of be- 
tween 66 Kake and 70 Kake. This basis 
would permit reelers to contract for 
their cocoons and make a profit on 
the basis of today’s raw silk market. 
The profit would be a small one it is 
true but nevertheless it would be a 
profit. Some believe that a slightly 
lower basis for spring cocoons will be 
seen shortly following early trans- 
actions which are not entirely in- 
dicative of the general market trend. 
The usual figure set is 65 Kake, but 
it would seem that a basis nearer 70 
is more likely when the possibility of 
a further drop in Yen is considered 
which would tend to raise raw market 
levels later on. 

The raw silk grading “XX A” con- 
tinues to mystify some buyers of 
thrown silk. According to the grades 
adopted by the Silk Association, there 
is no such standard around the New 
York market, but then again by the 
same system of grading there is no 
such grade as Triple Extra or Special 


Crack both of which are freely used. 
X XA has proved a boon to thrown silk 
houses for crepes using it can be sold 
in competition with X which it really 
is. Some find it convenient to forget 
the “A” and call their yarn a XX 
which it certainly is not. 

Reverting to the question of grad- 
ing it would seem a wise move for 
the Association to try and introduce 
some order in the present chaos. Only 
two or three out of all the importers 
in the market use the system ad- 
vocated by the Association, while the 
others call their silk anything that 
fancy dictates. In the mixup one can 
feel safe in believing that the buyer 
does not gain. 


Raw Silk Stronger 





Manufacturers Show Interest in 
New Season Silk—Hosiery Buying 
A respectable amount of business 
was concluded last week with manu- 
facturers showing interest both in 
spot and new season silk. In spite of 
an outspoken conviction that prices 
would have to come down still lower 
there were not a few mills willing to 
cover requirements in new season silk 
for July and in some cases August. 
Yellow warp stock found the great- 
est interest due to the fact that it could 
be bought very close to $5.50 on a 
L/C basis for the highest grades. It 
is usually the case that yellow 20/22 
comes in the market in quantities suf- 
ficient to depress prices in the early 
part of the season and some importers 
are evidently discounting this fact. 
The hosiery trade was out of the 
market except in special cases. Can- 
ton silk noted some buying particu- 
larly in the 14/16 grade which is 
being used still in good quantities. A 
wide variety of prices heard 
around the market with some manu- 
facturers claiming that they could buy 
6th crop spot 14/16 at the same price 
as Ist and 2nd crops which are re- 
ported to be very poor in quality. 


(90 days basis) 


was 


Japan Filature, Grand XX...... 13/15 $6 25 
Japan Filature, Crack XX..... 13/15 5 90 
Japan Filature, Double X......-. 13/15 5 75 
Japan Filature, Best X..........- 13/15 5 65 
Japan :Filature, X.......0--eeeeeeees 13/15 5 6219 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X...... 13/15 5 60 
Canton Filature, New Style........ 14/1¢ 4 = 
00 


Canton Filature, New Style...... 20/22 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon... ‘ 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


1470 Yen 


47 
$5.52 


The Yokohama market was stronger last week with a rather 
_ heavy volume of transactions in the open market early in the 
| period until the higher cost put a damper on buying. Trans- 


| actions amounted all told to about 8,000 bales, the major part 
| being taken on the first three days when prices were on a 1450 


Yen basis. 


The exchange rate showed strength, moving up 


to 4714 after being as low as 4674 at 3 m/s. Buying of cocoons 
is progressing with the central districts still to be heard from. 
Prices for cocoons have been slightly weaker. It is now thought | 
that the average for the spring crop will be 65 Kake or slightly | 


below. 


The Canton market was rather quiet and a shade | 
weaker due to lack of interest for American account. _ | 


| 
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SASE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 
100% Synthetic Fibre 


“SASE”’ is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 


“SASE” has unusual elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 


““SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 
in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 


“SASE” is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods and a 
softness attainable only with the high- 
est priced worsteds. 


“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 
produce a cloth akin to silk. 


““SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 


“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 
facturers desiring a soft yarn with 


silk effect. 


““SASE” dyes easily and evenly with 
cotton colors. 


*“SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 


“SASE” is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 
Skeins. Single and Ply. 


“SASE” is ready for use without any special 


preparation. 


Manufactured only by 


Fitchburg lar (0 


FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT S. WALLACE, Treas. ANDGEN. MGR. F.L. BRAYTON, SALES MGR. 


SALES AGENTS 
NEW YORK 


E. W. DUTTON, INC. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 Summer Street 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
308 Chestnut St. VAN OLINDA 
Philadelphia Utica, N. Y. 


FRENCH CAMPBELL, Jr. 
912 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga,\Tenn. 
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Feel the Heat 
more than you 


—because they work with their 
whole body in action. Their 
ability to resist fatigue and 
maintain full efficiency depends 
upon the facilities you provide 
for their comfort. 


Many of the *leading manu- 
facturers have solved the hot 
weather production problem 
with Century Ice-Cooled 
Drinking 
Fountains. It 
pays them. 
It will also 
pay you. 

The exclu- 
sive features 
of the Cen- 
tury make it 
the most 
economi- 
cal to oper- 
ate. The pat- 
ented bub- 
bler head 
absolute- 
ly controls 
the quantity 
of water without splashing or 





squirting. The thick wall of 
cork insulation reduces ice 
consumption. 


The Century is made in a va- 
riety of sizes for every size and 
type of industry. Priced at 
$44.00 to $90.00 complete— 
ready for installation. 

Write or wire today for 


illustrated catalogue. It gives 
full descriptions and prices. 





979 N. Illinois St. 
raermabipry ait aR 


Manufa 


= era sgt Shower 


Castings 


T.W.—6-11 
Century Brass Works, Inc., 
Belleville, Il 
Please send drinking fountain catalogue 


Name of Firm cou 


Address 


Ru@ividual 2.6.00. mi ‘ . aes 
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For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WasTEMra. Co, Derr, CLAREMONT, NH. 
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WINDLE 


CLOTH DOUBLERS 
WINDERS and MEASURERS 


For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 


J. E. WINDLE 


See Also —— 
SOLIDATED TEX 
——CATALO6—— 


North Grafton, Mass. 





STEEL 


cONOMY 
JURE SASS AN 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE 


BUTE T AN 


EPs eee te 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


IDEAL 
WEATHER 


FOR EVERY 


TEXTILE 
PROCESS 


Air Conditioning 
of the 


Better Class 


Humidif ying 
Dehumidif ying 
Cooling—Heating 
Ventilating 


—— See Also —— 


The Cooling and 


Air Conditioning Corp. 
31 Union Sq. W., New York City 


“Maniplex” Sewing Machines 


For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew- 
ing material from 1-16 inch thick, up 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wide. 
Furnished with any desired number of 
needles, spacing to suit requirements. 
We also build Paper Slitting Machines 
and design special machinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 


*urer whites are 





obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply } 
per fc ormed. 


FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 


the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
t is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL 
200 Summer Street - aodon 


1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIGCN WOOL 
252 Summer Street 


DOMESTIC 


: BOSTON 





M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 









GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Tllinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 
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Reclaimed Wools 


Meet More Interest 


Good Woolen Rags Show Upward 
Tendency — White Worsted 
Wastes Much Firmer 
An improved situation is noted in 
the general market for rags, clips and 
recovered materials. While reclaimed 
wools are on the old level of prices 
any further advance in softs and knits 
will inevitably advance values. More 
inquiries are coming in from woolen 
manufacturers and while no one ex- 
pects any boom there is an expectation 
of more substantial business during 

the next few weeks. 

Prices on the comparatively few 
graded rags in demand are maintain- 
ing themselves with firmness. The 
low level seen around the middle of 
last month may prove to be the low 
point for some weeks to come. The 
consuming branch of wool manufac- 
turing is plugging steadily along on a 
70% output or better and this cannot 
be maintained without a very gener- 
ous consumption of rags, clips and 
reclaimed materials. The best white 
rags show a tendency to climb higher. 

In the Dewsbury rag district the 
situation changes little though prices 
continue sensitive to variations in 
the character of demand. Consider- 
able stocks are held by graders which 
prevents the situation from appearing 
too promising. Supplies it is said are 
certain to increase and a fall in values 
is quite probable. No declines however 
have been seen during the past two 
weeks and on the other hand some 
of the high-grade knits have actually 
risen 2-5 shillings per cwt. 

The best white wastes coming from 
the worsted branch of manufacturing 
are all holding very firm in price. The 
mill trend at the present time is rather 
against worsteds and in favor of 
woolens. Worsted spindles which were 
66.2% active in March declined to 
62.5% in April and the output of 
thread wastes would of course fall off 
in the same proportion. Wool combs 
also show a decline from 81.4% in 
March to 77.3% in April which so far 
as this market is concerned means 
that the output of lap wastes declined 
4% in April as compared with March. 
Colored materials continue to accumu- 
late and prices are very easy all along 
the line. 

Imports of woolen rags into the 
United States for March totalled 1,- 
615,000 Ibs. bringing imports. for first 
quarter of the year to 4,681,000 Ibs. 
as compared with 5,631,000 Ibs. simi- 
lar period last year. Exports of 
Woolen rags from New York during 
the month of April totalled 854,000 
lhs. Of this amount 234,000 lbs. went 
to I-ngland at 7c per Ib., 130,000 Ibs. 
to Germany at 7l4c per Ib. and 
351.000 Ibs. to Italy at 4%4c a pound. 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Customs Classification of Wool 





Italian Scheme 
Provisions — of 


Boston. 

AL the Turin conference last year 

the customs classification of wool 
in various countries came in for con- 
siderable discussion and more recently 
an article reviewing the situation 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Italian 
Wool Textile Association by Dr. 
Valentino Dore. Dr. Dore, according 
to the Manchester Guardian 
that the present classifications are 
wholly unsatisfactory and differ so 
widely that the statistics of one coun- 
try cannot be satisfactorily related to 
those of another except roughly in 
the mass. 

We do not know to what extent Dr. 
Dore is acquainted with the various 
classifications of the Fordney-Macom- 
ber Tariff Bill which has been in 
force in the United States since 
Sept. 21, 1922, and in order to open 
up the matter for the foreign reader 
will consider his scheme of ten classes 
of wool materials as related to Ameri- 


she WS 


can classifications and the import 
duties placed upon the several sorts. 
There are two or three distinct 


characteristics of the American tariff 
that may be mentioned at the outset. 


Compared With 


U. S. Tariff 


First, no distinction in the matter of 
duties payable is made between white 
and colored materials. Second, no dis- 
tinction is made the raw, 
semi-manufactured or wastes of wool 
and those of animals. Third, 
no distinction is made as to duties im- 
posable on carbonized and uncarbon- 
ized materials, with the single excep- 
tion of noils. 

We now iake Dr. Dore’s classifica- 
tions and interpret the 
standpoint of the American tariff: 
I ‘ool 


carpet 


between 


other 


them from 


combing, 
wools in the 


1. Greasy Covers 


clothing and 
grease, 

2. Wool Washed but not Com- 
pletely Scoured—In the American 
tariff carpet wools washed but not 
scoured pay a duty of 18c per Ib. if 
used in the manufacture of clothing 
but are free of dutv if used in the 
manufacture of carpets and 
other floor coverings. In wool of the 
clothing type a washed wool pays a 
duty of 3I1c per lb. clean content. 

3. Wool Thoroughly  Scoured— 
Wools of the clothing type whether 
the finest merino or the 
crossbred pay a duty of 3Ic 


rugs, 


coarsest 


per Ib. 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of 


business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


TR NED 6c ce as eas cse eases 42—43 
Fine clothing .....cccscccccce se =O 
EE Gal spin aC. %: 4-605 06:8 oblate. 42—43 
i Eo Shake ebay iewlae eb 0:8 wd 41—42 
iy WD Aah Ge tn ena chi Leet eeees 40—41 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northern, 12 Gis cécsie cece 98—1.00 
Southern, 12 Wie... « -cvccces 85— .90 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

Be, Saris seers bain 22-4.0ske s 1.05—1.10 
Py ee ee 88— .93 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

Re Sc came ane ere Scekewnen 1.05—1.08 
PA a aw sia op a kcsibia aie we .90— .92 
Pe eosin g0 Side 0:6 AES e's -83— .R5 
| ee eee 70— .73 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
I NE SIN ova. 64 one d a9 0.060: 43—44 
Cape Firsts 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond) 
Scoured Rasis—Cape: 
Super 12 months........ .95—1 .00 
Super 10-12 months..... .98— .92 
Australian: 
MND a ocala tice drt Se is a ea > 1.97—1.19 
MOMIDOG leis iar 'ec hla data eiacwie aad .95— .AR 
5&—60s 8f— .85 
Grense Rasis: 
Montevideo: 
I 5: 5.0 eet dein SA ale: es wie eke 41—42 
IE + avatar evdvutaleratnte ecard ot @-h.Wruarunien a9—4Nn 
PN 5d ciara ale od de. icaie oc ew WO ae wis 35—36 
Rnenos Aires: 
4s, 40—448 ........... wari . .27—28 
5s, 36—40s .... -. -20-—26 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


* ee SCIEN Seine clare eeowa eee 290—a2n 

Sienla Sue (Scoured Basie) | O5—1.08 ROPE MIME oo eicie nas wea oe 26—27 
Do ev mae ee “98 —1 “A0 IN al aa." thr 0 a ales Ste 645A 6 oe O 24—2 ) 
Oe. .....:. Seok Oe oe reece fetes te <a.8e 
% blood eee R8— 90 East India: Kandahar.......... é 3 

TAT ETO eS Sees ees = 9 WOE 6 ccc anwar cas ne co gece 
% blood ...... Pte ae aw eee ORM sca ivsig glare suas wercscuion 45—59 

Mohair—Domestic DIO ood tule a aw da.e aia « area 37—39 
ROO OE cg coin nce 6 wees 70—T5 
WRONG CRIED Sa 6 siakcs occ os 00s cae 

SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 

Lap— Merinos— 

Pr NNO si ies we U-45u' Gare 1.15—1.18 fe 7] —7% 
eee er -78— .80 PEG AINE 02 dc sete waien ex 16 —17 
Phread White Worsted— UNE is ia. dv aeiwic ci ace ate 5 —5% 

eS EN aidin en's a) ks. 0\ 0. 78— .82 Serges— 
. es sicdee one sae NE Sates as saa ea ee wie 7 —T% 
OS eee 65— .68 aol ig s:5- wwe hd arene 5 —6 
i eit al 6c 6 oa /e'0'e 50— .55 MONG iki dale en ee o 4o ek RS 14 —14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
SNES aiaiese a unw WW 44 Ven e'6 383— .35 (se 9 —40 
Se n'os y6o kv'o ob 5.0: 86m 30— .33 RNR Arc ccice vi. di-al iach aulacae ted mia 14%— 15 
SN aid a's wrasse ate Wie ko 28— .30 Light hoods ...... 19 —20 
a, INE: is. A986 owls apane 25— .28 Worrteds— 
Card— I oe ino hae 8 tical winlta  calonm 7%— 8 
Mine White ...cccacceces 43— .45 RSS pci Sh, 
Medium white ........... .30— .33 RIS ere 6%— 7 





It such wool has in addition been car- 
bonized no additional duty is required. 
On scoured carpet wool the duty is 
24c 1f used for clothing purposes, free 
if for carpet manufacturing. 


4. Bleached or Dyed IWool— 
Bleached or dyed wool not advanced 
beyond this condition by any process 
of manufacture would be admitted 
under paragraph 1102 31c per lb. as 
wool imported in the scoured state. 

5. Skins With Wool On—Carpet 
wools imported on the skin are IIc 
per lb. if utilized in clothing manu- 
facture and free of duty if used for 
carpet manufacture. Wools for cloth- 
ing purposes imported in the skin are 
30c per Ib. on clean content. 

6. Machine IW ools—( An Italian de- 
scription of reworked The 
U. S. tariff distinguishes between high 
grade and low reclaimed 
materials in the matter of duty; the 
carbonized and fully processed long- 
fibered material carries a duty of 106c 
per Ib. while the low grade “mungo” 
(an English expression for the lowest 


wool ) 


grade 


type of processed rag) is dutiable at 


z4c per Ib. Flocks, a powdered rag 


product are also dutiable at 7}2¢ 
per Ib. 
>. Noils—Noil imports into the 


United States from any country and 
whatever description whether wool, 
cashmere, alpaca or camelhair pay the 
same duty of 19¢ per Ib. with an addi- 
tion of 5c per Ib. if the material has 
been carbonized. 

& Other Waste or Worked W'ool— 
This class ought to be subdivided so 
as to cover mill wastes on the one 
hand and old woolen rags and clips 
on the other hand. Mill wastes cover 
many descriptions from fine white lap 
’ low grade colored 
The U. S. tariff 


classes ot 


waste down to 
woolen card waste. 
distinguishes the 
mill wastes as 
slubbing waste, roving waste and ring 
waste pay a duty of gre per Ib. This 
duty applies whether the material 1s 
white or dyed. Yarns and thread 
wastes, whether white or colored, are 
dutiable at 16c per Ib. and if garnetted 
24c per Ib. All other wool wastes not 
specially provided for pay 16c per Ib. 
Wastes of the hair of the angora goat, 
cashmere goat, alpaca and other like 
animals are dutiable as similar wool 


several 


follows: top waste, 


wastes. 
Old woolen rags ot 
scription or color, either carbonized 


whatever de- 


or uncarbonized, pay a duty of 7/2c 
per Ib. and the same duty is required 
on all kinds of new materials, known 
as “clips,” of whatever color. 

9. Carded Wool, Dyed or not Dyed 
_-A carded wool whether white or 
colored being wool advanced beyond 
the scoured state is assessed a duty 
of 33c per Ib. and 20% ad valorem. 

10. Combed Wool, Tops Dyed or 

(Continued on page 117) 
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58% Soda Ash—76% Caustic Soda—Modified 

Soda — Special Alkalies — Bicarbonate of Soda 
° . + e . No. 
Unceasing Vigilance Safeguards the Uniformity of om 
Trac 
com] 
DIAMOND ALKALIES 5 
IAMOND Alkali Chemists have made the varied alkali requirements of alles 
industry a lifetime study. G All the skill that comes with this intimate a 
knowledge is concentrated in the production of Diamond Alkalies of the | " 
highest purity and uniformity. QO| Every carload is manufactured to an exact- | lia 
ing standard and guaranteed by analysis to conform to these quality speci- | — 
fications. Q_It is this unceasing vigilance that has established Diamond | cal 
Alkalies as the acme of quality throughout every industry it serves. 
dves 
Nug 
=<. k D > the ¢ 
Nev 
CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY troc 
TI 
Pon 
its i 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY i 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA the 
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Textile 
Chemicals 


From our extensive line of industrial 
chemicals, we offer the following of 
special interest to the Textile Industry: 


Aluminum Acetate Lead Acetate 
Anhydrous Ammonia Potassium Carbonate 
Aqua Ammonia Red Prussiate of 
Copper Sulfate Potash 
Dicyandiamid Sal Ammoniac 
Formic Acid Sodium Sulphide 


PRODUCT of which 
the General Chemical 
Company’s standard purity 
grade is recognized as most Aluminum 
desirable. Stocked in quan- Ammonium 
tity at several plants and Sulphocyanides of | Barium 


more branch warehouses. (Thiocyanates) Calcium 
Copper 


Lead 


Sodium 

















Address the nearest office. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Thiourea 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Zinc Dust 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ] 


535 Fifth Ave. C'pee New York City 
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No Action Against Allied C. & D. 


Corp. 

WasHInGTON, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has dismissed its 
complaint against the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., of New York City, 
brought under the Clayton anti-trust 
act in November, 1924. The complaint 
alleged that acquisition in 1920 by the 
corporation of the stock of the Bar- 
rett Co., General Chemical Co, Sol- 
vay Process Co., Semet-Solvay Co. 
and National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
substantially lessened competition be- 
tween the companies named, and 
tended to create in the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. a monopoly in the 
chemicals and coal tar products re- 
quired in the production of dyes and 
dyestuffs. _ Commissioner John F. 
Nugent dissented against dismissal of 
the complaint. 


New Pontamine Fast Blue In- 
troduced 


The Dyestuffs Dept. of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. has added to 
its line of fast direct blues, Pontamine 
Fast Blue 6GL, which is similar to 
the other Pontamine Fast Blues but 
decidedly greener in shade. For this 
reason it will be useful not only as a 


for delicate and medium shades for 
which previously the company could 
offer only the Pontamine Sky Blues, 
and it is said to be considerably 
superior to these in fastness to light. 
In its other properties it is fully equal 
and in many cases superior to the 
other Pontamine Fast Blues. 

The company states, “In speck dye- 
ing, Pontamine Fast Blue 6GL leaves 
the animal fibers practically unstained, 
but when union dyed the wool 
stained slightly, and half-silk dyed 
neutral at the boil results in the cot- 
ton being dyed and the silk being left 
practically white in dyeings up to 1% 
in strength. Celanese effect threads 
are left white. 

“On rayon and silk Pontamine Fast 
Blue 6GL produces clear greenish 
blues. It discharges to a clear white 
on cotton and silk. 

“Pontamine Fast Blue 6GL is dyed 
like other direct blues with an addi- 
tion of salt or Glauber’s salt.” 


is 


Seeks Test of Flexible Tariff on 
Barium Oxide 

WasuHinctTon, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States granted on 
Monday the petition of J. W. Hamp- 
ton, Jr., & Co. for a writ of certiorari 


vision of the 1922 Tariff Act. The 
case will not be heard until next term 
as the Supreme Court has adjourned 
until Oct. 3. 

The importing company contends 
that in proclaiming an increase in the 
duty on barium dioxide from 4 to 6c 
a Ib., under Section 315, the President 
usurped the gp power of Con- 
gress. The U. S. Customs Court and 
te. U.S: pa of Customs Appeals 
held that Section 315 does not dele- 
gate the legislative authority of Con- 
gress to the President and that the 
chief executive, in proclaiming the 
increase in duty, merely executed the 
expressed policy of Congress. 

Counsel for the Government op- 
posed the petition of the importing 
company for review of the lower 
court’s decision by the Supreme Court, 
arguing that the “validity of the 
statute is not a matter open to reason- 
able disputation” and that denial by 
the court of the company’s petition 
would settle the question. 


Judson Mills Club Plans 


Outings 
The Social Club of Judson Mills 
No. 2, Greenville, S. C., headed by J. 


J. Aylward, superintendent of Judson 


May Dye Imports 





Government Figures Show Decline 
of 10% from April 


Wasutinoton, D. C.—Coal tar dye 
imports declined 10% in May tollow- 
ing rapid accumulation in the preced- 


ing month of stocks remaining in 
bond. Imports amounted last month 


==> 


to 349,476 lbs., valued at $265,752, 
compared to April imports of 402,783 
Ibs., valued at $323,732, and May, 
1926, imports of 392,739 lbs., with a 
value of $343,745. 

Dyes leading in quantity imported 
during May Vat GCD 
(single strength) 17,560 lbs.; Helin- 
done printing black RD paste 12,500 
lbs.; Vat brown R (single strength) 
12,361 lbs.; Vat (single 
strength) 10,654 lbs.; and Brilliant 
indigo 4B paste 10,321 lbs. Germany 
supplied an unusually large 
tion of last month’s imports, 
coming in direct from that country. 
Switzerland supplied only 13%. 


as 


were blue 


» 


olive R 


propor- 
7 >07, 
4#/0 


Coal tar dye imports are steadily 
losing ground this year. In not one 
month from January to May inclu- 


sive, has the total approached the vol- 
ume of imports in the corresponding 

















self color, but for shading the other to review the decision of the U. S. Mills No. 2, has made plans for a month of last year. The total for the 
blues to a greener tone. Although not Court of Customs Appeals, which in- series of outings for the benefit of five-month period this year is only 
as fast to light as Pontamine Fast volves the constitutional validity of the women and children of the com- 1,665,870 Ibs., valued at $1,390,649, 
Blue 4GL, it is a color to be used Section 315, the flexible tariff pro- munity. against imports in the first five months 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Ee es ‘ii ale 5% Red, Dev. 7 Binisesis 22 eae 
lv . » BAT V awe eee eenee & 

Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 —1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 38% 2 8 Sulphur Colors— 

Iron Free 200 —205 Borax, Crys. bbls +44— aa ae 60 Black 4 — ¥ 

Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. "35— 3% Potash, carbonate, 80- sot 8%— 9 Blue, cadet se — 
Potash, Lump ...... 2% — — BY BBM neces sveeeeee 5%4— 6 Corn, bags 100 ib.. aon es Blue, navy 50 — 60 

Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic. 88-02%...... Th— 7% Do. bbis.. 100 lb..... 434 — 439 BOWE Sov ccccevescscee 20 — _ 6A 
A ee err 5— 7 Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%.— 2 44 Gun. British 100 ib... ee 5 Green ....ccececcecece 55 — 1580 

Bleach powder, per 100 Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 32%— 1 57% Wee WINS. . oc scc dence a Ree Green, olive ......++- 3 — 
ey GEER dacessscaes 200 —2 40 Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 2 Ret Rae oom css bac 3%— 4 Yellow ......seeeeeees 4 — sb 

ee ass Ps a4 5% —. 16% per 100 _ 3 90 Starch, corn, 100 lb.... $ 82 _ 3 42 Basic Colors— ‘“ — 

eccce ‘ — ee = a 5 a ee a —_ : 

Chlorine, Lig. Cylin- Contract, 100 Ib...... 3 00 ae tiv: ° as aon... 50 — 60 
— seeeeeeeeeeees “— 8 Sal. 100 Ib.....+.+5. 90 — 100 bags, 100 Ib........ 392 — 402 Chrysoldine wi iseees oa a} 

ONES -ecccccecceces oo. > Do. DBDs. ccccccscees 419 —4 uschine erystals -.. 50 — 

Copperas, ton ..... eo 18 00 —19 00 Natural Dyes and Tannins Potato puseieewenoone 8%4— 7% Malachite green ..... 150 — _... 

Cream of Tartar. ..... : o ‘ = Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 BECO wccccsseseseeees 9 — 9% Methylene bive Sewn 1 2 ~ : S 
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Sodium acetate ....... 44— 5 eRe senediang 6%— 7 — .. es ME aa ccspanencees 7% — 80 
cone 35% 00007. 1 a 1 a” Extract, stainless.... 10 — ... et M. Perce 70 — 90 Soluble Blue ...... a8 os —3 a 
ee FS oe Tannic Acid, tech..... Ss — Brown, Congo Re 8 ite’, hg See poneyeiue << S — a 

eS rown, Congo pie ena ae 
Grader yellow... 2 it Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Gt, Basan. B= & Petent ine 4..... Eanes : = er ae 
Sulphide, 00% fused. 3%— 4 aigee Napthylamine = = 37 Soe Goons cooesees = - Guinea green ....... 100 —220 
: crystals....... 24— 24 Crude ...seccescccees - , esiaase es > ee 70 — 12 7 

Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 * 31% Aniline Gh. ccescccces 15 — 15% Coanee. Tis Bicecses. 2 3 rae ae crv 4 — 30 

fin—Crystals ......00. 464%— 47 _— Salt ..ncccccvcccevees Ss ee ee ew eneees ee 0 ze GG ‘ 6 — ... 
Bichloride. 50 deg... 1914— 19% Beta Naphthol, sub - Red, Congo ... 40 — 50 aca eaeeeee 80 — 
Oxide, bbls....... 70 — 17 SUEY cole dvananins 55 — 60 Benzo Purpurine,4B. 40 — 60 zo eosine G. 6 — 82 

ie We oss eee 9%— 10 Technical ...... 2 — 2% Benso Purpurine oe ree"? ae oS ae 

oe Dimethylantline ...... S-— § 10 B.. oe 15 — 150 hast ve "90 etiaee 50 — 65 

Acids Metaphenylene Dia- —_ 4 BA... - 150 ae aa... tea te 

Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 8 371 3 62 MINE wees eceeeeeeees 90 — 2% Seariet’ owe oe mae F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 

Citric’ oP , e— %4  Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 SORES: S  eccesces i F Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 250 
SD COPNIOE oasvanes 4ly— 44% Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... . . - aoe 

Formic, (00% «......0+. 10%— 11 Oils and Soaps oy ae 110 —12 — yellow .... 135 —1 40 
ok re 5%— 7 7. : llow  chrysoph- Chrome Colors— 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per * Caster Oil, No. 8...... 13%— 15 AMR wc uiaee vakenaics 60 — 1 30 Aliz, Black B........ 200 — ... 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8 — 9% Olive Oil, denatured, Yellow, Stillbene .... 99 — 95 Diamond Black PV... 70 — ..- 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per MS Ladue enwaeseas 6 —1 75 Developing Colors— Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 50 
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ton in tank cars..... 1500 —1600 #4 _ pressed ..........00. — 1 Orange, developed ... GO — cas si go— 

Tartaric (imported).... 27%— 28 washer Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 PUREE. sinicccsacness 100 —1455 Synthetic 20% paste. 14 — 14% 
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Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 
These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and individual 
= needs. If you have a problem affected 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we r= 
Ro. will be pleased to have you correspond 
hv with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
Ka 


at 
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pene peewee ners 
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y PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
na nical Service Department. If necessary, 
) they will be glad to send a man who 
ef has specialized on your particular prob- 
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lem, to assist you in working out a 
satisfactory solution. 
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Wi} SoLvAY SALES CORPORATION 
lJ Alkalies and Chemical Products 


ie Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
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A partial 
shipment 
for one of 
America’s 
; largest rayon 
PELL AEE ss a0” eereres 2 plants 


the building — 


Planned after an intensive study . . . then built for the specific 
job of processing the rayon. Every part, every detail with a 
purpose. Nothing has escaped our attention. . _ . 


There are over 100 Sperry Viscose Filter Presses in operation 


today. Every one is doing its work satisfactorily, economically. 
Write us. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO. BATAVIA, ILL. 


New York Agent: H. E. Jacoby, 95 Liberty Street 


Pacific Coast Representative: B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. | 


SPERRY VISCOSE FILTER PRESSES: 


















—in the boil 


In boiling off, add some Star Brand to increase the ability 
of the solution to emulsify fatty substances in the cotton. 
Star Brand in the cotton boil helps to bring the fibre out to 
a superior white. Star Brand is a clarified, transparent 
silicate made for textile purposes. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
Philadelphia 


Quartz Quality Silicate 





CLEAN FLOORS 


Many mills despaired of keeping their floors clean and safe 
until they used 





Now they have floors that are not only clean, 
but also so free from slipperiness that they are 
no longer dangerous for their busy workers. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





BERRY WHEELS bye nouse ciean 
TRY THEM AND SEE 


Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and General Repair Work 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO., Boston, Mass. 


June 11, 1927 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


of 1926 amounting to 1,987,555 lbs., 
with a value of $1,842,515. 

Dyes remaining in bond April 30 
amounted to two-thirds of total im- 
ports to date this year. The total was 
1,125,983 lIbs., against 869,963 Ibs., 
March 31 and 360,488 Ibs. Jan. 1. 


Cooperation With Buyer 


(Continued from page 40) 


already done by the Department of 
Commerce, in “simplification,” and I 
will only call to your attention two 
items, the first: bed blankets—they 
found the number of 78 sizes and 
varieties in use, and found it feasible 
to reduce them to 12 or a reduction 
of 85%, and the second, cotton duck 
—here they found 460 weights and 
varieties in use and found it feasible 
to reduce them to 94 or 60%. 

“Now what does this mean? It 
means to me that you as purchasing 
agents can secure quicker deliveries 
and lower prices because the mills 
will be able to carry bigger stocks of 
fewer sizes and varieties, operate 
their mills more continuously on one 
kind of fabric. For our mills it will 
mean better manufacturing conditions 
and considerable elimination of 
waste. Hand in glove with the simpli- 
fication of sizes and varieties will go 
standardization in construction and 
test of the fabrics and testing of the 
materials received. It must work to 
the advantage of all for you as pur- 
chasers and us as the mills’ represen- 
tatives, if standards of construction 
and methods of test can be worked 
out that are mutually acceptable and 
there is no doubt in my mind but that 
it can be accomplished. 

“Another place in which it seems 
to me we can be of much assistance 
to one another is the case where you, 
either individually or better yet, rep- 
resenting a group of buyers are not 
satisfied with the fabric which you 
find on the market. It will be per- 
fectly feasible for you to submit your 
problem or your requirements, to- 
gether with details of the material 
you are now using, and the objections 
to it, to your textile committee and 
through them to the Institute and the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, who in turn will call into con- 
ference quickly, men expert in their 
line, representing that particular group 
ot the textile industry engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of material that 
is Or may be used for the particular 
under discussion. In this 
Way the best knowledge and informa- 
tion available will be mobilized in the 
solution of the problem. 


purpose 


“I further believe that it is an ac- 
cepted fact that the knowledge of the 
true condition and situation within one 
industry by other industries is of real 
benefit to all. Therefore, it may be 
possible the textile industry 
hrough the medium of your associa- 
tion to supply you with such facts as 
Will be mutually beneficial.” 


for 


* Ellis Ca, 


Business News 


General Laundry Machy. Corp. | 


in New Phila. Office 
The Philadelphia offices of the Willey- 
manufacturers of 


as noted in the last previous issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp, has been merged with 
the Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
N Y., under the name of the General 
Laundry Machinery Corp., have been re- 
moved from 210 N. Thirteenth Street to 
larger quarters in their own building, 
53rd and Lansdowne Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. 





New Management of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. Boston Office 


John Hopkins, formerly manager of 
the New England office in Boston of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., having moved 
to Memphis to assume the presidency of 
F. M. Crump & Co., the former com- 
pany’s New England business will be 
conducted under the management of T. 
A. Davis, W. G. MacEwen and P. A. 
Sears. T. G. Bremer, Jr., formerly with 
E. A. Shaw & Co., is now associated 
with this selling organization, and John 
Sewell, who has been for several years 
with the Boston office of the Hazard 
Cotton Co., goes with Anderson, Clayton 


& Co., June 15. 





Sonoco Buys Economy Cone 
and Tube 


The Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C., manufacturers of paper cones, 
tubes, etc., has acquired the plant and 
business of the Economy Cone & Tube 
Co., Rockingham, N. C., and is operating 
the plant under its old name. W. H. Mc- 
‘Call, former president of the Economy 
Cone & Tube Co., will be in charge of 
the plant under its new ownership. 

Sales for both plants will be handled 
from the main office at Hartsville. 





H. E. Walther, with 
Metal Drying Form 


Heinz FE. Walther, formerly with the 
Walther Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is now 
affiliated with the Philadelphia Metal 
Drying Form Co., manufacturers of 
hosiery drying forms. Mr. Walther has 
been elected vice-president and treasurer 
of the company. He has been identified 
with the textile industry in and around 
Philadelphia for a number of years, and 
is widely acquainted throughout the 
industry. 


Phila. 


Economy Pumping Machinery 
Co. in New Plant 


Economy Pumping Machinery Com- 


pany have moved their factory and gen- | 
3431 | 


eral offices to their new plant at 


West 48th Place, Chicago, where they 


have greatly improved facilities for serv- | 


ing their customers in the textile trade. 


Falk Corp. New Chicago Office 

The Falk Corp. of Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturers of herringbone gears, 
speed reducers, steel castings, Diesel en- 
gines and flexible couplings, have opened 
an office in Chicago at 122 South Michi- 
gan Ave. 
C. H. Thomas. 


| 


extractors | 
and general laundry machinery, which | 
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Why worry about the avoidable? 


Cloudy, Smelly, 
Gummy Goods 


come from insufficient scouring 


Soap and alkali are wonderful cleansers but they are 
short of that final “ kick’ which 


PAROXAN 


supplies to every washer full of valuable cloth. 


Paroxan seeks out and ejects all deleterious matter—insures 





The office will be in charge of | 


clean goods to the dyer, free from oil and the things that de- 
feat his best efforts, and sends to the perch a spotless piece. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., INC. 
135 Hudson Street, New York 








Mail this request today 


J 


Please send free sample and formula to 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the 


largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 






CONSONMASCD TEXTILE BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers > 
—CATALOG— ATLANTIC, MASS. N 
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Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 








three ply hardwood—guaran- Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tees strength and freedom _ tight. 


Write today for trial proposition, 


VERMONT Spoor & Bossin Coe 


Burlington, Vermont asim‘ 


—— CATALOG —— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Atlantic and Ruth Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——— CATALOG 


all steel 


OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve, this feature increases production 
and decreases knots. 

Easy to creel. 

Another fine feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. — See chlso— 
Repeat orders prove its success. CATALOG 


Globe Mfg. Co., 2009-13 Kinsey St., Phila., Pa. 


Established 50 years 








LEIGH & BUTLER 
232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 


Complete Equipment of 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Cotton Waste Mills 
Also a complete line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 
Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 


Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous Dryers for all Fibres 
and Yarns 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 
Equipment of Complete Works for 


Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 


Card Grinding, Mounting and Roller Covering Me 
chines, Emery Fillet, etc. 


P. & C. Garnerr, Ltd Garnett Machines and Wire. 
Carrcmreyr, Smarr & Trettow Card Clothing for Woolen end Worsted. 
Witsox Bros. Boszin Co. Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 


Hewry F. Cocxirt & Sons Special Endless Double Cone Belts, Condenser Aprons 
a apes. 


Comber Needles. 
Roller and Clearer Cloths, etc. 
Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 


Droxsriziy Bros., Ltd. 


Harpinc, Raopvrs & Co. 
Hvuem Kersuaw & Sons 
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Wool—Continued 


(Continued from page 111) 





A? 


ot Dyed—Teps in the American 
tariff, being wool advanced beyond the 
scoured condition are dutiable whether 
white or colored at 33c per lb. and 
20% ad valorem. Tops from the hair 
of other animals are dutiable at same 
rate. 


A Domestic Wool Year? 


Slump in Imports Favorable to 
Domestic Staples 

Boston.—The domestic wool situa- 
tion seems almost made to order but 
few there are who see it. It will not 
be possible for mills to play foreign 
against domestic wool on any large 
scale. Foreign wool stocks are below 
normal and have been subjected to a 
tremendous drubbing by cheap domes- 
tic wools over several months. Stocks 
in bond fell well below London values 
and were then too high to make head- 
way against competition of the 
cheaper domestic wools. 

Not for years has the Street been 
so well off statistically as it is at this 
time and the slump in imports of for- 
eign wools have left practically an 


open field for the sale of domestic 
wools. The foreign seasons are now 
over. At the recent closing in Bris- 


bane wools reach higher prices and 
since the closing of the London third 
series of auctions there has been a lot 
of buying of the wools withdrawn. 
Some of the wools shipped from Bos- 
ton to London and which on account 
of high reserve prices placed on them 
by exporters did not find a sale, have 
since been taken over by Bradford 
and other buyers. A considerable ad- 
vance in values could be registered in 
Boston without any inflow of foreign 
wool arriving to check the advance. 
A little later on when further quanti- 
ties of the domestic clip have been 
taken over by Eastern buyers higher 
prices are altogether likely. Whether 
this would check domestic mill buying 
is an Open question, but the probabili- 
ties are against such a supposition in- 
asmuch as the goods market is already 
experiencing some rise in cloth values. 

April consumption of wool for 
clothing purposes fell off 19.2%, as 
compared with March, while carpet 
wool consumption registered a decline 
of 18.2%. A much better showing is 
made, in spite of the April slump, by 
the first four months of the year, 
consumption running 15.3% ahead on 
clothing wools and 11.7% on carpet 
The following table shows the 
general situation for the two periods: 


wools. 


1927 1926 
Jan.-April Jan.-April 

lbs Ibs. 
nz wools - 144,531, 000 124,724,000 
wools 46,029, 004) 41,239, 000 
tal . sutee ae . 190,560, 000 165, 963, 000 
mports of Montevideo wool into 
the United States for the period 


October 1-May 31 show a decline of 
55°, falling from 34,500 bales last 
season to 15,800 bales this season. 
Other countries were large pur- 
chasers of these wools and the total 
Montevideo export this season of 


121,000 bales is 29% larger than in 
the previous season. Imports into the 
United States of Argentine wools 
show a decline of 34% for the sea- 


son, falling from 35,000 bales to 
23,000 bales. With the exception of 
France and Italy all other nations 


were larger buyers this season. Total 
exports from Argentine ports for the 
season totalled 281,000 bales as com- 
pared with 260,000 bales last season, 
a gain of 8%. 

In the English industry machine 
activity in combing and_ spinning 
shows an improving tendency. Some 
spinners have sufficient business on 
hand from Germany alone to keep 
them fully employed for the next two 
or three months. The general market 
is faced by the improbability of being 
able to obtain substantial supplies of 
cheaper wool. Even on the low cross- 
breds which are more plentiful than 
other sorts, it is increasingly difficult 
to obtain price concessions. In the 
goods market the trend is in favor of 
medium quality woolens as distin- 
quished from worsteds. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended June 4, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs. : 














Week 
Ended 
June 4 1927 1926 
Domestic ..... 8,304,000 53, 226,000 49, 400, 000 
Foreign 540,000 77, 398, 000 123, 968, 000 
Total ....00- 8,844,000 130,724,000 173,368,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
j0ston 540, 000 77, 398, 000 123,968,000 
Philadelphia .. 735, 000 20, 030, 000 
New York 561, 000 29, $94, 000 
Total 1,886,000 138,478,000 173,892,000 





Phila. Market Improves 
Better Demand as Prices Strengthen 
—Country Quotations 

PHILADELPHIA.—There is a_ better 
demand for grease wools and prices 
are slightly stronger here and in the 
West. Asking-prices have been ad- 
vanced two cents in the fleece sections 
during the last two weeks and dealers 
report more activity in the territory 
sections where prices are a_ cent 
higher. A number of knitting yarn 
spinners in this vicinity having their 
own representatives in the fleece 
states have purchased a fair amount 
of wool to date. Pulled and scoured 
wools have been moving in fair 
volume from pullers direct to manu- 
facturers but dealers handling these 
wools report a spotty interest with 
few large sales. Pullers are well 
sold up. Prices are stronger, Bs and 
LBs being higher than last week. 
Noils are also more active with an up- 
ward trend. 

Dealers are quoting bright quarter 
blood fleece at 39c to 4oc, a cent 
higher than last week, with sales be- 
ing made at the higher figures. Coun- 
try districts are considerably higher, 


New York lots being offered at 
country points at 33c, certain sections 
in Indiana are asking 35c while 
spinners state they have been quoted 
up to 38%c for Virginia. These 
country prices indicate dealers and 
several spinners are willing to pay 
higher prices for than the 
dealers are able to obtain here from 
manufacturers, showing that higher 
values are anticipated for fleece wools 
in the near future by dealers. 

Territory wools are quoted at same 
prices with a_ slightly improved 
demand apparent. Dealers are quot- 
ing staple wools on the basis of 76c 
to 77c for quarter, 86c to 88c for 
three-eighths, 95¢c to 97c for half, 
$1.00 for average fine and $1.05 and 
up for fine staple. 


B Lambs High at Start 


wools 


Although large quantities of B 
lambs have not yet come into the 
market several dealers are quoting 


83c to 85c and a sale is reported at 
the higher figure this week. Lambs 
are in demand because of the scarcity 
of white B supers which have been 
well cleaned up. Manufacturers are 
in the market for white wools of this 
grade but display no interest in off 
wools. Prices of white Bs are higher, 
sales being reported at 88c for white 
and asking-prices of LBs have been 
advanced to goc, both of these being 
three cents above prices asked three 
weeks ago the same wools. 
Dealers handling pulled and scoured 
report a lack of demand for 
large quantities but state a healthy 
business has been done by pullers 
with manufacturers, pointing to 
pullers’ well sold up condition as evi- 
dence of this. 

Carpet are quiet with no 
change in quotations from the level 
of last month. BA 6s are quoted at 
28Y%c which is higher than BA 5s, 
the latter being held at 25%c. The 
former according to the recent ruling 
comes into this country with a duty 
of 12c instead of under paragraph 
1101 of the tariff act which imposes 
31c_ duty. Several dealers here 
believe this has been a factor in rais- 
ing the price of 6s above that of 5s. 
While the statement has been made 
that carpet wools are high in price 


for 


wools 


wools 


local dealers see no remedy until 
lower quotations are received from 
the primary markets which at this 


time are firm. 


The Wool “O” Co., Philadelphia, is 
the name of a corporation that has re- 
ceived a charter of incorporation, hav- 
ing capital of $100,000. Among the in- 
corporators mentioned were Le 
Davis, treasurer, Wm. G. 
Raymond Kalbach. This concern has 
quarters at 1101 Frankfort Ave., and 
manufactures rugs made from wool yarn 
that is braided into different designs, the 
braid being sewed edge to edge into oval 
and round rugs for bathroom or living 
room. Raymond Kalbach is president of 
the company and Wm. G. Davidson, well 
known in the local wool trade, is vice- 
president and Le Roy Davis, formerly 
connected with the wool firm of I. Reif- 
snyder & Son Co., has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer and will also act as 
manager of sales. 


Roy 
Davidson and 
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New Publications 


Beoks reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 


Feurth Ave., New York City. 


Cotron SPINNING (INTERMEDIATE OR 
Grave II); by Thomas Thornley; 
fourth edition; printed in Great 
Britain; D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York; 502 pp.; $7.50. 

Although this volume has _ been 
prepared fundamentally with a view to 
helping those who are studying cotton 
spinning in classes or at their own dicta- 
tion, it is intended to be of value also 
to those who have already acquired some 
experience in the trade. The question 
and answer method of treatment has been 
abandoned in this fourth edition, although 
several recent examination papers have 
been included at the end of the book to 
indicate what knowledge a student might 
reasonably be expected to acquire during 
his study. 


The text begins with a brief survey of 
the subjects to be covered, a comparison 
of the fundamental principles, and a 
short historical summary. In addition to 
this summary, an historical sketch of 
each process is given at the beginning of 
each chapter. The processes of mixing, 
opening, picking, carding, combing, draw- 
ing, roving, ring spinning, and mule spin- 
ning are then discussed in regular order. 
The machines and their various parts and 
motions are all described in detail. 
Numerous photographs and diagrams 
supplement the text. The chapter on 
mule spinning is the longest in the book, 
occupying 117 pages. 

One of the later chapters is devoted to 
discussions of various long drafting 
systems. The last chapter describes the 
new machinery shown at the Manchester 
Textile Exhibition of October, 1925. 


League of 
Foundation, 


ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY; 
Nations, % World 
Boston, Mass.; 50c. 


Peace 


A comprehensive memorandum on the 
artificial silk industry has been issued as 
part of the documentation of the Inter- 
national Economic Conference, which be- 
gan its Geneva on May 4. 
The document was prepared by the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Section of the 
League of Nations from information 
furnished to it by governments, by mem- 
bers of the Preparatory Committee for 
the Conference and by industrial organi 
zations, which prepared memoranda at 
the request of members of the committee. 


sessions at 


TexTILes; by Mary Schenck Woolman, 
B.S., and Ellen Beers McGowan, A.M.; 
The Macmillan Co., New York; $3.00; 
o/2 pp. 

This book is a revised edition of a 
“handbook for the student and the con- 
sumer.” It has been the purpose of the 
authors to prepare a short and readable 
text suitable for use in college classes 
and by the general public. Besides thir- 
teen chapters devoted to the history and 
technology of textile manufacturing, 
there is some space devoted to household 
laundry notes, hygiene of clothing, eco- 
nomic and social aspects of purchasing 
clothing and other textiles for the home, 
and the advantages and method of keep- 
ing a clothing budget. It appears from 
this that the authors have endeavored to 
make the book especially adaptable to the 
teaching of “home economics.” Besides 
interesting the consumer, however, tu¢ 
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book contains 
manufacturer, cutter and retailer. 
Among the additions made since the 
publication of the first edition are a 
chapter on knit goods, and new sections 
devoted to (1) the manufacture and uses 


things of value for the 


of rayon; (2) the lace industry, with 
photographic illustrations of important 
laces; and (3) suggestions for the ap- 


plication of textile tests and dyeing to 
practical problems. A comprehensive ap- 
pendix has also been added, containing 
useful tables and_ statistics regarding 
wool fiber production and importation, 
flax fiber production, linen fabric pro- 
duction, comparative wool grades, equiva- 
lents of the metric stages in 
the preparation of rayons, etc. 


system, 
various 


Lowell Textile Graduates 
(Continued from page 36) 


Chester 
Mass.; and 
Somerville, Mass. 
of Textile Engineering 


Meeker, Wilham 


Thomas 


Lowell, Mass. : 
Meyers, Bilierica, 
Joseph Tarpey, 
Bachelor 
Jerome 


Franks, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Louis 
Goldenberg, Boston, Mass.; Lawrence Win- 
field Guild, Quiney, Mass.; John Leslie 
Merrill, Lowell, Mass.; Robert Wilson 
Parkin, Maynard, Mass.; Charles Sumner 
Parsons, East Milton, Mass.: and Rienard 
Morey Sawyer, Winchester, Mass. 


The following received diplomas upon 
completion of the three-year courses: 
Cotton Manufacture 

Leo Joseph Leonard, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Wool Manufacture 


Leo Joseph Barry, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Howard Seymour Bronson, Portage, 
Wis.; James Barber Dods, Alton, Ont. ;: 
Benjamin Feinberg, Newton Center, Mass. : 
John Walters Gallagher, Danbury, Conn. ; 
John Roger Greenwood, Jr., “Milibury, 
Mass.; Edwin Thomas Hanscom, Sanford, 
Me.; Frederick Leo Kenney, Franklin, 
Mass. Joseph Adrien Lussier, Woon 
socket, R. I David Louis Ryan, Natick, 
Mass.; Roger Dennis Smith, Haverhill, 
Mass.; and John George Stass, Lowell 
Mass. , 

Teatile Design 

John Joseph Connorton, IJr., Concord 
Junction, Mass., and Jacob Schneiderman. 
Dorchester, Mass 


Scholarships and Awards 

Medal of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. Presented by Dexter 
Stevens, ‘04, manager, Esmond Mills. Es 
mond, R. I. Awarded to Richard Morey 
Sawyer, Winchester, Mass. : 

Edward A. Bigelow 
member of the graduating 
wool manufacturing 
the highest 


Prize. $100 to the 
class in the 
course who maintains 


standing throughout his three 
years, Awarded to Edwin Thomas Hans 
com, Sanford, Me 


Edward A. Bigelow Prize, $50 to the mem 
ber of the second year class in the wool 
manufacturing course who maint: ains the 
highest standing during the first two vears 


Awarded to Walter Urban Gaudet, Paw 
tucket, R. I 


Edward A. Bigelow Prize, $25 to the 
member of the first year class in the wool 
manufacturing course who maintains the 


highest standing 
Awarded to Joseph 
Ont 

Textile Colorist Award, a 
offered by the Textile 
the member of the 
thesis, based upon 
and experiences, 
value to the 


during his first vear. 
Johnson Brook, Simcoe, 


prize of $100 
Colorist, Ine to 
graduating class whose 
his personal researches 
is of the greatest practical 
dyeing, 


ralue bleaching, or textile 
finishing industries. Awarded to Samuel 
Meeker, Lowell, Mass., and Thomas Joseph 
lrarpey, Somerville, Mass 


Scholarship at Massachusetts 
of rechnology, offered by the P roprietors 
of Locks and Canals on the Merrimack 


River Awarded to Richard Morey S&S: 
Winchester, Mass. pera rey Sawyer, 


Louis A. Olney Book Prizes 
of books), $20 to the 
the chemistry and 
who shall present 
tory to graduation 


Institute 


(in the form 
regular student in 
textile coloring course 
the best thesis prepara 
( Awarded to William 
Francis Brosnan, Lowell, Mass., $10 and 
*) to the students taking the reenlar 
chemistry and textile coloring course ‘vho 
shall be considered as having attaine 1 the 


highest and second highest scholarship in 
second and first year chemistry respec 
tively First year, first prize, Arthur 
Francis Gallagher, Lowell, Mass.: second 
prize, Bliss Morris Jones, Lexington Mass 
honorable mention, Bernard Livingstone 
Woodstock, Vt.. and Morris Barsky, Brook. 
lyn, N. ¥ Second year first’ »rize 
Earle Raymond MeLean, Haverhill, Mass. : 
second prize, Alvin Wilfred Rerg reron, 
Haverhill, Mass.: honorable mention, Amos 
Kempton Haynes Haverhill, Mass, 
Herbert A. Currier Scholarship, $100 
given by Herbert A . 


Currier of the Class 

student selected by the 
school, the following eondi 
considered in making the 
Scholastic standing, finareial 
ability in promoting student 
school life. Awarded to James 
Corbett, Lowell, Mass. 


of 1206, to a 
faculty of the 
Tions to be 
Selections 

need, and 
activities in 
Francis 
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B. A. 6s Now Enter Free of 
Duty if for Carpet Use 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Buenos Aires 
6s now may be imported duty-free 
when used carpet manufacture as 
the recent decision of the U. S. Court 
of Customs Appeals becomes control- 
ling by reason of the court’s refusal of 
the Government’s petition for a re- 
hearing in the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet case. 

The imported wool is classifiable 
under Paragraph 1101 of the present 
tariff. This paragraph imposes a duty 
of 12c a pound on wool in the grease, 
18c a pound on washed wool and 24c 
a pound on scoured wool but bond is 
taken for the duty and subsequently 
cancelled when it is shown that the 
wool has been used only in the manu- 
facture of carpets. 

The Government contended in this 
case that the wool was properly as- 
sessed under Paragraph 1102 at 3Ic a 
pound of clean content, whether used 
for clothing or carpet manufacturing 
purposes, but the court overruled the 
Government’s contention. 

The Government is 
bring another test case, arguing this 
time not that the wool in issue is 
native wool improved by the admix- 
ture of English blood but wool of 
English blood and therefore classifi- 
able for duty under Paragraph 1102. 


expected to 


Plan Cotton Top for Potato 
Barrels 

Gotpszporo, N. C.—The possibility 
of an increased demand for cotton is 
seen by W. L. Thorton, 
Carolina Shippers, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Wilson, N. C., if expert- 
ments looking to the perfecting of a 
satisfactory bag and cover 
from cotton are successful. 
large manufacturers, according to 
Mr. Thornton, investigating the 
possibility of making a cotton cover 
for potato barrels. Burlap has previ- 


secretary of 


material 
Several 


are 


ously been used. 
Cotton coverings for barrels in 
which potatoes are shipped would 


alone add materially to the consump- 
tion of cotton each year, 
Mr. Thornton. 
loads of 


according to 
There are 6,607 car- 
potatoes shipped each year 
and these with 200 barrels to the car, 
mean about 1,300,000 barrels’ of 
potatoes, his figures. 
The requirement is about two-thirds 
of a yard of cloth to the barrel. 


according to 


Receiver Appointed to Handle 
Flood-Damaged Cotton 


GREENVILLE, Muiss.—On_ applica- 
tion of marine insurance companies 
Charles B. Snow, attorney, has been 


appointed by 
cuit Court at 
take charge of all of the cotton ware- 
houses of the Greenville Compress 
Co., Leland Compress & Warehouse 
Co., Hollondale Compress Co., 
Belzoni Compress & Storage Co. 
to have it salvaged and 
and prepared for sale. The receiver 
has turned over to the Underwriters’ 
Salvage Co., of New York, the 
handling of the damaged cotton in the 
flooded district. Latest reports to the 


the United States 
Vicksburg, 


Cir- 
receiver to 


and 
, and 
reconditioned 


Salvage company, estimate the amount 
of cotton damaged at 100,000 bales 
with a possibility that this number 
will be increased. 


Bigger April for Hosiery 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Production, 
shipments and orders booked for 
hosiery during April were generally 
larger than in April, 1926, but were 
considerably lower than in the preced- 
ing month. According to reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Com- 
merce the production of 276 estab- 
lishments operating 342 mills was 
4,507,130 dozen pairs in April as com- 


pared to 4,992,122 in March. Net 
shipments amounted to 4,457,753 


dozens, as compared to 5,202,167. 
Orders were booked during April for 
754.138 dozens, against March or- 
ders for 5,012,007. Unfilled orders 
on hand at the end of the month 
amounted to 6,554,824 dozens, as com- 
pared to 6,243,408 March 31: and 
stocks April 30 amounted to 10.317,- 
187 dozen pairs, against 10,168,840 
at the end of March. 


Judge Supports Use of “Krink- 
lette” 

Cuariotte, N. C.—Judge E. Yates 
Webb, of Federal court decided here 
Saturday that the Aileen Mills, of 
Biscoe. N. C. had not infringed on 
the rights of the Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
of Boston. Mass., in its name, 
“Krinklette” for its bedspreads. 

The Boston company was seeking 
the recovery of $100.000 for alleged 
damages in that the use of the word 
“Krinklette”’ was an infringment on 
its registered trade mark, “Ripplette,” 
also used on bedspreads. Its conten- 
tion was that the similarity of words 
constituted an infringement and a 
fraud on a previously registered trade 
mark. Judge Webb ruled that no such 
fraud or infringment existed and 
decided for the defendant. 


Collins & Aikman Co., Philadelphia. 
It is reported this concern, one of the 
largest manufacturers of plushes, has 
arranged to take over two other com- 
nanies in the same line of business and 
then form a new company. According 
to this report Collins & Aikman Co., 
will take over Fred Pearson & Co., Inc., 
Leverington Ave. & Wilde Sts... Mana- 
vunk, on July 1. An official of Collins 
& Aikman Co. refused to confirm: this 
rumor early in the week. The report 
stated the new company would have 
$65.000.000 canital and there would be an 
exchange of shares of Collins & Aikman 
on the basis of share for share in the 
new company with ™ of a share of 
nreferred in addition. The other concern 
mentioned in the report is located in 
Connecticut. 

Bush & Diamond, Philadelphia. John 
S. Bush of this concern has retired from 
the company, his interests being taken 
over by W. S. Diamond. The concern 
manufactures axminster rugs at Jasper, 
Thayer & Ontario Sts., operating about 
200 looms. Announcement will be made 
in the near future as to the name they will 
operate under and other details. 

Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., have pur- 
chased 500 new Draper automatic looms 
of which 300 have dobby attachments and 
200 have the Dwight spring top. These 
new looms are to replace old equipment. 
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Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 87) 





Pilgrim Mills (com.) 
Pocasset Mfg. Co 


Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 
Seaconnet Mills ...... reese 


Shove Mills .... 
Stafford Mills ... 


Stevens Mfg. Co......... i 
Troy C. & W. Mfg....-. nas 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... 
Wampanoag Mills ........ 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 


s Ola stock. 


132 
145 


eee 


125 
83 


"25 
107 


20 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., 
Cc. 


Spartanburg, 8. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 
Anderson Cotton Mills...... 
Arcade Cotton Mills........ 
Arcadia Mille .....s.cccece 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.......... 
Arkwright Mills ........... 
Augusta Factory, Ga........ 
Avondale Mills, Ala......... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co.......... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7%, pfd. 
PO BENNO oo v's 65s 065 wp. 
Detton. Mills, Pid... .0ccscese 
Sj Se ae ee 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% 
Brandon Mills, pfd......... 
CaIMO BEUS 2 cts ececeacs 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par, $10). 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 

BOP cc csvcervecvesecess 
Chesnee BETES . nw ccccccccese 
Chiquola Mfg. Co..........-.- 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
CRittem Mie. Co....cccoeses 
Clinton Cotton Mills........ 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga...... 
Cowpens Mills .....-ssseee 
D. B. Converse Co........ 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala........ 
Darlington Mfg. Co......... 
Drayton Mills 
Dunean Mille ......-cccees 
aoe Mills, pfd.. 

Eagle & Phenix Mills, ‘Ga. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 
Gaffney Mfg. Co... ee) 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills .........-- 
CI FURIES oct ccsscvsvecs 
Graniteville Mfg. Co........ 
Greenwood Cotton Mills..... 
Grendel Mills 
Gre _ Mills, 
marie DOE: win ceo os 5d kee 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... 
Inman Mills 
Inman Mills, 
Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills 
Judson Mills, pfd.. Gavan 
King. John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. see 
Laurens Cotton Mills....... 
Limestone Cotton Mills..... 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C...... 
Marlboro Mills 
St errs 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., 
Monarch Mills 
Monarch Mills, 
Musgrove Cotton Mills...... 
Newberry Cotton Mills...... 
ce ke eee 
Norris Cotton 4 Paes ea 


Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. 
SS RE eee 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd....... 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 
A, pfd. (Par, $80) 
Pema BETIS. . .6 oo cscccecs 
Pickens Cotton Mills. ....... 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.......... 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co 
POOR DENEEN « «0.0e0e canes 
Riverside Mills (Par, $12.50) 


Riverside and Dan_ River 
Pee 
Riverside and Dan_ River 
oe are 
ee eee ee toe 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga......... 
Spart: an Mills .. as 
Thomaston Cotton Mills. pfd. 
Toxaway Mills (Par, $25).. 


Union-Buffalo Mills ........ 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 
SS! 8 eee er 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 
GE 68 ange em wk 05.6 
Victor - Monaghan 
ee eee 
Victor-Monaghan 
eerie ris tee 
Wallace Mfg. Co........... 
Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co........ 
Watts Mills 
Watts Millis. 1st. p08... 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd........ 
Whitney Mfg. Co 
Williamston  araca nie Abaca 
Woodruff Cotton Mills...... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
Ss ach.ti aro eae aie bta a hoa e a 


Company 


lo wie es 


Bid 


295 


aad 


102 


10 % 
169 


100 
91 
no 

15 

100 


29 


29 


91 


Inc., 


Asked 
93 
115 


ta 
105 
“oo 


106 
47 
99 

140 

103 

102 


14 
140 
300 
101 
141 


131 
66 


120 
149 


146 
50 
9] 

105 


200 
120 
130 
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Business Literature 








Wire CrLorn CataLtoc; Newark Wire 

Cloth Co., Newark, N. J. 

This new catalog, known as No. 26, is 
a substantial improvement over the 
former catalog. For example, it includes 
complete information with list prices on 
double-crimped, heavy-steel, wire screens ; 
regular coal screens; steel wire cloth; 
bran duster grade of cloth; tinned mill 
screen cloth; brass, copper, and bronze 
wire cloth; phosphor bronze wire cloth; 
Newark metallic filter cloth; monel metal 
wire cloth; testing sieves, foundry rid- 
dies, dipping baskets; and renewable 
bottom sieves. Several pages in the back 
are devoted to tables such as needed by 
users of wire cloth. Many photographs 
are shown to illustrate the multiplicity of 
weaves, spaces, and combinations used in 
the manufacture of wire cloth. The 
newest development shown in the catalog 
is the gasketed metallic filter cloth, of 
which the Newark Wire Cloth Co. are 
now manufacturing several types for 
flush plate and filter presses. 


Bonp STANDARD StocK GEARS; 
Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is Catalog No. 52, and contains 

152 pages of data and specifications of 
Bond standard stock gears of cast iron, 
steel, brass, and bronze; spur gears and 
pinions; rawhide pinions and gears; non- 
metallic gears; machine steel racks; in- 
ternal gears; miter gears; bevel gears; 
worm gears and worms; spiral gears; 
sprockets and chains; worm gear reduc- 
tion units; grooved pulleys; pulleys for 
flat belts; hangers; pillow blocks; uni- 
versal joints; bushings; ball bearings; 
roller bearings; flexible couplings; truck 
casters; truck wheels: etc. The last few 
pages of the catalog contain valuable 
information, such as strength of gear 
teeth, rules and formulas for gear sizes, 
table of horsepower of gear teeth per inch 
ot face, and decimal equivalents. 


Charles 


WHITIN PICKING MACHINERY, LAPPERS; 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

The Whitin two-beater breaker lapper 
and Whitin finisher lapper are described 
in detail in this 28-page booklet. The 
different elements going to make up the 
breaker lapper are described individually. 
Sketches show the cross sections of 
various portions of both machines, and 
the new Whitin lapper automatic self- 
starter is illustrated and described, while 
the advantages of it are put forward. 





CALDWELL SpEED Repucer; H. W. Cald- 
well & Son Co. (Link-Belt Co., 
owner ), Chicago, III. 

Caldwell speed reducers, types “A” and 
“B,” the former originally designed for 
conveyor and elevator service, the’ second 
designed especially for driving screw con- 
veyors, are described in this 20-page 
pamphlet (Book No. 630). Typical 
drives, salient features, and specification 
and dimension tables, as well as illustra- 

ns of typical installations are included. 





Hinpe & Daucn Paper Co., Its 
Bustness History AND Its Propuct; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
( ), 

This attractive booklet has been pre- 
red by a member of the staff of the 
ide & Dauch Paper Co., to acquaint 
friends of the company with the 
Progress made since 1888, when the two 
inders first entered upon a career of 
Paper making, until the present date, 
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when 21 separate manufacturiny units 
are controlled by the paper company. 
After the history of this particular com- 
pany is reviewed, the growth of the cor- 
rugated fibre industry is briefly sketched, 
and the activities of the various organi- 
zations connected with the industry in 
bringing the corrugated shipping box to 
the position it now holds are touched 
upon, 


Trade Mark Stiinta 


(Continued from page 77) 


/ 


tered trade mark, about which not 
so much is heard, is that any foreign 
merchandise wrongfully bearing a 
domestic registered trade mark, may 
be barred from entering this country. 

With all the protection that has 
been thrown around trade marks, it 
is a curious thing that the importance 
of trade marking is still not fully 
realized. Numerous cases can be 
cited, of the neglect of the owners of 
perfectly good names and marks, 
properly to protect their rights. It 
must not be inferred that infringe- 
ments are intentional, but rather the 
result of our highly commercialized 
system of intercourse. It is my 
opinion that in the recent litigation 
involving the trade mark Normandy 
Voile, the rightful owner of the trade 
mark lost the decision simply because 
he had not done everything he possi- 
bly could to safeguard his property. 
There was a perfectly good trade 
name; in fact, I think it was much 
better than the average coined name 
used in the textile industry ; neverthe- 
less, simply because the owners did 
not fully realize the necessity of full 
protection, defendant 
decision. 

Witness the other extreme; a recent 
case involved the use of the name 
Fruit Of The Loom on garments sold 
in a department store; the garments 
were actually made of Fruit Of The 
Loom; no attempt at deception; but, 
the maker of those garments had not 
previously been licensed by the own- 
ers of Fruit Of The Loom, and con- 
sequently the court held that plaintiff 
was entitled to the decision. 

Value of Trade Marks 

In estimating the importance of 
trade marks and trade names of 
meritorious products, I think it would 
be difficult to over-emphasize their 
value. A good name should always 
be worked for all that it is worth. 
There is not much advantage in work- 
ing up a high grade article and then 
selling it without your name on it. 
In so doing, you play into the hands 
of the market which you no doubt 
do not control, and you lose the bene- 
fits of your labors. 

Two very good illustrations of the 
value of trade marks and good will 
are the Wamsutta and Beacon lines. 
Let us suppose that there was no ade- 
quate protection for these names; try 
to picture the confusion that would 
result. 

As stated in my opening remarks, 
you certainly can appreciate that no 
organized and orderly system of com- 
merce could exist for 24 hours, were 
it not for trade marks, and incident- 
ally adequate protection for them. 


obtained the 





UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. rec. 3409 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 








OVERSEER WOOLEN FINISHING Position 
vs : wanted by man 27 yr of age, American, single. 
Situations W anted Worked on men's suitings and overcoatings. Familiar 
with all makes finishing machine Good recom- 
mendations 
oO B. 802, Textile World, Soston, Mass 
Manufacturers whe are in need of super- 


intendents or everseers for any department 


OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING—FIXER. — Po- 
of mill werk may learn of suitable men 


sition wanted by man 7 yrs. of age American, 
upon application by mail or telephone to musetedl Worked on all wool, cotton, shoddy, art. 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 silk and all kinds of mixes Familiar with D&F 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. mules. Good | recommendations 


oO. B 837, Textile World, 3oston, Mass 
SECOND HAND IN FINISHING ROOM. Posi ay SUP ” “WORSTED YARN 


‘ ASST SUPT. OR su PT 
tion wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, American. DEPT. Position wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, 
single Worked on all grades of woolens and American, married Worked on all classes of yarn 
worsteds. Familiar with Parks & Woolson, Rodney from 12s to 64s and all grades of wool. Familiar 
Hunt, Hunter, Gessner and Curtis & Marble ma- with all makes drawing and spinning machinery. 
chines Good recommendations Good references 
0. B. 592, Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 902, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING OR BOSS SUPT. WLN. OR WST. MILL OR OVERSEER 
CARDER AND SPINNER. Position wanted by man WEAVING Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of 
49 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on all age, English-American, single. Worked on piece 
kinds of woolen goods. Familiar with D&F, J&B, dyed worsteds. 


Familiar with C&K machines. Good 
Furbush and Moulton mules. Good recommendations 


recommendations 
G &@:.. TH, 


Textile World, Boston, Mass. oO. B. 1063, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





